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Co  p',  I 


TO     THE 


READER. 


Y  HE  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  a  fubjc(^  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  known  and  underftood;  fince  every  innocent 
and  ufeful  Member  of  the  Community  has  a  particular  in- 
tereft  in  the  correal  adminiftration  of  whatever  relates,  to  the 
morals  of  the  People^ — to  the  proteiflion  of  the  Public  againft 
depredation  and  fraud — and  to  the  prevention  of  Crimes. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  cannot  fail  to  force  it- 
felf  upon  the  attention;  the  prefent  infecurity  with  regard  to 
property^  and  in  fome  inftances  with  refpc6l  to  life  itfelf,  has 
become  a  fubje6l  fo  truly  interefting,  that  every  information 
upon  it  muftbe  generally  defirable. 

With  an  immediate  view  to  this  particular  objedl,  the 
Author  has  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader,  a 
variety  oi  evils  of  great  magnitude,  with  other  fpecific  de- 
tails; which  are  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  which  of 
courfe,  have  never  been  laid  before  the  Public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Prefs. 

It  may  naturally  be  expedled,  that   fuch  an   accumulation 

•>^   of  delinquency,  fyfbematically  detailed,  and  placed  in  fo  pro- 

v'^'    minent  a  point  of  view,  muft  excite  a  confiderable  degree  of 

aftonifhment,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  readers  who  have  not  been 

-    familiar  with  fubjedts  of  this  nature. 

■*^        This  aftonifhment  will  perhaps  create  a  defire  to  invefli- 

^    gate  how  far  the  amazing  extent   of  the   depredations    uj)on 

^\    the  public  ftated  in  this  Work,  can  be  reconciled  to  reafon 

"and  pojftbility. 

*\ft        Should    any  doubts  be  entertained   on   thi^    fubjccfl,    the 

■^    Reader  is  referred  to  the  general  view  given  of  the  vaft  m.a:^- 

i     nitude  and   proud  height  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  Mc- 

\    tropolis   has   advanced.-^By  which     it  appears   that  about 


VI  TO    THE    READER. 

I3  500iliips  and  veflels,  and  40,000  waggons,  (including 
th^ir  repeated  voyages  and  journies,)  annually  bring  and 
carry  away  amoving  propert)',  eftimatcd  at  One  hundred  and 
twenty  .Millions.'^ 

If  to  this  fhall  be  added  the  merchandize.,  provijions,  bank- 
notes^ and  money  depofited,  and  in  conftant  tranfit  within 
the  Metropolis,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  value  of  property  expofed  is  by  no  means  exagt'eratcd, 
when  ellimated  at  an  aduitionul  Fifty  Millions  \  making  in 
the  whole,   One  hundred  and feventy  Millions. 

Let  the  mind  pafs  from  the  contemplation  of  this  vaft  ag- 
gregate of  floating  wealth,  expofed  to  depredation  in  ten 
thoufand  different  ways,  and  examine  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
morals  of  the  rvletropolis  by  a  reference  to  the  various  clafTes 
of  individuals  who  live  idly  and  fupport  themfelves  by  pur- 
fuits  that  are  either  criminal,  illegal,  diffolute,  vicious,  or 
depraved;  it  will  then  be  difcovered  that  a£l:s  of  delinquen- 
cy and  the  corruption  of  manner^,  have  uniformly  kept 
pace  with  the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  the  Capital  :  This 
will  be  more  clearly  elucidated  by  the  following  melancho- 
Ejliw.ate  ;  (which  the  Author  has  been  able  to  place  in  the 
pr^fcnt  colleCied  point  of  view,  after  much  labour  and  in- 
veftigation). 

Estimate. 

Of  persons  who  are  fuppofed  to  fupport  themfelves  in  and  near 
the  A^etropolis  by  purfuits  either  cri?ninal — illegal — or  i?n- 
moral. 

1.  Profcffed  Thieves,  Burglars,  Highway  Robbers, 

Pick-pockets,  and  River  Pirates,  who  are  com- 
plet  dy  profelyted  ; — many  of  whom  have  finiflied 
th;.ir  education  in  the  Hulkc,  and  fome  at  Bo- 
«  tany-Eay. — N.  B.  There  will  be  a  confiderable 
increafe  of  this  clafs  on  the  return  of  Peace,  now 
efci mated  at  about  (vide  pages  68  to  79)  2000 

2.  PiofcfTed  and    known  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods, 

of  whom  eight  or  tenareopuleni-j-  60 

3.  Coiners,    Colourcrs,  Dealers,    Venders,   Buyers, 

and  Utterers  of  bafe  Money,  including  counter- 
feit Forci:;n  ar.d  Eait  India  Coin;!  vide  pages 
334'  335  ~  -  -  -  30C0 


Carried  over  5060 

yiJt;Ch,p.   Hi.  mil   XV.  I'.igcs  |i,  42,   54,  and  31S  319, 
-j   C.ip.  Viil,  \  C.ip.  Vi. 


TO    THE    READER.  Vii 

Brought  over     50C0 
A.  Thieves,    Pilferers,    and    Embezzlers    who   live 
partly  by  depredation,  and  partly  by  their  own 
occafional  labour:  vide   pages    80  to    lOi,   324 
to  329  -  -  -  8000 

5.  River   Pilferers,  viz.  Fraudulent  Lumpers^   Scuf- 

Jle-hunters^  Mud-larks^  Lightermen^  Riggers, 
jirtificers  and  Labourers  in  the  Doclcs  and  Ar- 
fenals:  vide  pages  qo  to  62)  329  to  334  2500 

6.  Itinerant    Jews,  wandering  from    ilrcet    to  flreet, 

holding  out  temptations  to  pilfer  and  fteal,  and 
Jew  boys  crying  Bad  Shillings,  who  purchafe 
articles  ftolen  by  Servants,  Stable  Boys,  he.  Sic. 
generally  paying  in  bafe  Money*  2000 

117560 

7.  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  from   petty   Pilferers, 

at  Old  Iron  Shops,  Store  Shops,  Rag  and  Thrum  , 
Shops,  and  Shops  for  fecond-hand  Apparel,  in- 
cluding fome  fraudulent  Hoftlers,  fmall  Butch- 
ers and  Pawnbrokers^  -  -  4CCO 
S.  A  clafs  of  fufpicious  Chara<fl:ers,  who  live  partly 
by  pilfering  and  paflino;  Bafe  Money — ofteniibly 
Coftard  mongers,  Afs  drivers,  Duftmen,  Chim- 
ney fweepeis,  Rabbit  fellers,  Fifh  and  Fruit  fel- 
lers, Flafh  Coachmen,  Bear  baiters.  Dog  keep- 
ers, (but  in  fad.  Dog  Stealers),  &c.  &c.||  loco 

Carried  ever       22560 

*  Vide  pages  31,  S7,  88,  97,  98,  122,-125;    136. 
■f  Difcharged    from  the   Hulks  upon  the    public,  lince  the  com- 
mencement of  that  mode  of  Punilhment,  including,  efcapes  and  * 
pardons                   -                                        -                        Vide  page  70,  2530 
Perfons  acquitted  in  ten  years  at  the  Old  Bailey              -              71,  6206 
Difcharged  from  all  the  Gaols  in  the   Metropolis,  by  proclama- 
tion,  infour  years,   from  1791  to  1795                     -               7I,  5992 
Difcharged  in  tonfequence  ot  acquittals                    -                    -      71,  29-',2 
Difcharged  after  imprifonmcnt                  -                   -                     71,  2484. 

N.    B.    Unaer  the  frcjint  jyjlcm   there  is  not  ahoi'e  one  O^crxein  one  

iMr.dred  that  h  uiLo-vered or  proj'eculed  20  I~4 


X  Vide  pages  35 — 39;   136,   145,   146,  and  329. 
U  Vide  pages  14,    324  to  32S. 


Vlii  TO    THE    READER. 

Brought  over     22560 

9.  Perfons  in  the  chara6ler  of  menial  Servants,  Jour- 

neymen, Warehoufe  Porters,  and  under  Clerks, 
who  areentruftcd  with  property,  and  who  defraud 
their  employers  in  a  little  way,  under  circum- 
ftances  where  they  generally  elude  detecflion — 
eftiinated  at  about  (See  pages  325,  327,  328, 
n.  340  -  -  -  3500 

10.  A  clafs  of  Swindlers,  Cheats,  and  low  Gam- 
blers, ccmpofed  of  idle  and  difFolute  Charac- 
rers,  who  have  abandoned  every  honeft  purfuit, 
and  who  live  chiefly  by  fraudulent  tranfa(ftions, 
in  the  Lottery  ;  as  Morocco  Men^  Ruffians^  Blud- 
geon Mcn^  Clerks^  and  AJftJlants  during  the  fea- 
fon  ;  who  at  other  times  afFume  the  trade  of  Duf- 
fers^    Hctwken   and   Pedlars^     Horfe    Dealers^ 

Gamblers  with  E  O  Tables  at  Fairs,  Utterers 
of  Bafe  Money,  Horfe  Jiealers^  &c.  &c.  vide  pa- 
ges 91:    ll^.note;  324,  325;   327  744O 

11.  Various  other  clafles  of  Cheats    not  included  in 
the  above,  but   defcribed  in  pages    114  to  122, 

vide  pages  324    327  -  -  loOO 

12-  Fraudulent  and  diffolute  Publicans  who  are  con- 
ne6led  with  Criminal  People,  and  who,  to  ac- 
commodate their  companions  in  iniquity,  allow 
their  houfes  to  be  rendezvous  for  Thieves,  Swin- 
dlers, and  Dealers  in  Bafe  Money*  -  lOOO 
13.  A  clafs  of  inferior  Officers  belonging  to  the  Cuf- 
toms  and  Excife,  including  what  are  called  Su- 
pernumeraries and  Glutmen ;  many  of  whom 
connive  at  pillage  as  well  as  frauds  committed  on 
the  Revenue,  and  fhare  in  the  plunder  to  a  very 
confiderable  extent:  principally  from  their  inabi- 
lity to  fupport  themfelves  on  the  pittance  allow- 
ed them  in  name  of  falary:  eftimated  atf                  lOOO 


Carried  over     36500 

*  About  loco  public-houfes  change  maftcrs  once  or  twice,  and  in  fome  inftan- 
ccs  three  or  four  times  a  ye.ir  in  the  metropolis,  which  are  generally  occupied  by 
fuch  charadters.     Vide  pages  29,  and   324. 

■\  Vide  pages  50,  51,  and  329,  &c. 
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Brought  over     36500 

14.  A  nnmerou?  clafs   of  Perfons  who  keep   Chand- 

ler's Shop?  for  the  fale  of  provifions,  tea,  and 
other  neccilaries,  to  the  poor. —  Fhe  total  number 
is  eftiniateH  at  ten  thoufand  in  the  metropolis,  a 
certain  proportion  of  whom,  as  well  as  fmall 
Butchers  and  others,  are  known  to  cheat  their 
cullomers  (efpcci:illy  thofe  to  whom  thty  give  a 
little  credit)  by  falfs  weights,  for  which,  except- 
ing in  the  Parifli  of  Mary-le-bone,  there  is  no  pro- 
per check  :  vide  ws/c'y  pages  78,   I2q.,  and  329        350<5 

15.  Servants,    male   and  female,     Porters,    Holtltrs, 

Stable  Boys,  and  Pofc  Boys,  &c.  out  of  place, 
prir^cipally  from  ill  behaviour  and  lofs  of  cha- 
racftcr,  whofe  means  of  living  muft  excite  fuf- 
picion — at  all  times  about  (vide  pages  325,  326, 
and  341)  lOOOO 

16.  Perlons  called  Black  Lr^s,  and  others  profelyted 
to  the  paffion  of  Gaming,  or  purfuins;  it  as  a 
Tiade,  who  are  in  the  conflant  habit  of  fre- 
quenting houfes  opened  for  the  exprefs  purpofeof 
play,  of  which  there  are  at  leaft  forty  in  Weft- 
minfter,  where  Phnro  Bank$  are  kept,  or  where 
Hazard^  Rogue  et  Nolr^  Sic.  are  introduced. 
Of  thefe,  five  are  kept  in  the  houfes  of  Ladies  of 
Fafiiion,  who  are  faid  to  receive  j^50  each  rout, 
belidcs  one  eit^hth  of  the  profits  :  feven  are  Sub- 
fcription  houfes;  five  have cuftomers  particular- 
ly attached  to  them;  and  thirteen  admit  foreigners 
and  every  idle  and  diflblute  character,  who  are 
either  introduced  or  known  to  belong  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  Gamblers;  where  a  fupper  and  wines 
are  always  provided  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
houfe  for   the  entertainment  of  their  cuftomers : 

vide  pages  107,  to  1 10,  and  324  325  2003 

17.  Sprendthrifts — ilakcs — Giddy  Young  Men  inex- 

perienced, and  in  the  purfuit  of  criminal  ple3- 
fures — Profligate,  loofe,  and  diflolute  Characters, 
vitiated  themfclves'and  in  the  daily  praiSticc  of 
feducing  others  to  intemperance,  lewdnefs,  de- 
bauchery, gambling,  and  excefs  ;  eftimated  at*     3000 

'  r 

*  B  Carried  over     55000 

*  Vide  pag!-i  324  and  325. 
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Brought  over     55000 
t8.   Foreigners  u'ho  live  chiefly  by  Gambling  500 

19.  Eawds  who  keep  Houfcs  of  ill  fame,  Brothels, 
Lodgine-HouffS  forProflitutes:  vide  page  339        2C0O 

20.  Ui-.fc^rtiinate  Females  of  all  dcfcriptionr,  who 
fupport  themielves  chiefly  or  wholly  byproftitu- 

tion  :   vide  pages  326  and  327  50C0Q 

21.  Strangers  our  of  woric  who  have  wandered  up  to 
London  in  fenrch  of  employinent,  and  withouc 
recommendation,  generally  in  conf-'queiiCe  of 
fbme  mifJeineanor  committed  in  the  Country  j  at 

all  times  above  -  -  looo 

2.   Strolling  Minftrels,  Ballad  Singers,  Show  Men, 

Trumpeters,  and  Gipfics  1500 

23.  Grubbers,  Gin-drinking  difiblute  Women,  and 
deftitLite  Boys  and  Girls,  wandering  and  prov^'l- 
ing  about  in  theflreets  and  by-places  after  chips. 
Nails,  Old  Metals,  Broken  Glafs,  Paper  Twine, 
&c.  &c.  v/ho  are  confl:antly  on  the  watch  to  pil- 
fer when  an  opportunity  offers  2O0O 

24.Common  Beggars    and    V  agrants    afking    alms, 

fuppofing  one  to  every  tv.'o  ftreets  3C00 


Total         1 1 5000 

In  contemplating  this  fliocking  catalogue  of  human  depra- 
vity, (which  how'very?///  does  not  include  every  defcription 
offraud  ordiTnonefty  which  is  prnctifed)  bcforethe  mind  fhall 
imbibe  unfavourable  imprefiions,  it  m.ay  be  neceflary  to  re^ 
mind  the  Reader,  that  in  order  ]uftly  to  appreciate  the  moral 
turpitude  which  attaches  to  fuch  a  hoft  of  individuals,  in 
rriany  refneiis  deluded  and  mifled,  it  muil  be  meafured  by  a 
fcaje  proportioned  to  the  unparallellcd  extent  and  opulence  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  to  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  property 
there,  London  is  not  only  the  grand  magazine  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  Empire,  but  -alfd  the  general  receptacle  for  the  idle  and 
depraved  of  almoft  every  Country,  and  certainly  from  every 
quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown; — where  the  tempt- 
aticns  and  refources  for  criminal  pleafures — gambling — fraud 
and  depredation,  as  well  as  for  puifuits  of  honefl  induflry,  al- 
mofl:  exceed  ima_ioation;  fmce  befidcs  being  the  feat  of 
Government,  and  the  centre  of  farijion,  amufements  diffipa- 
tion,  extravagance,  aind  folly,  it  is  not  only  the  greattftcoin- 
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niercial  cky^'  in  the  iiniverfe,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  firft  ir.a- 
nuiaccuring  tovvi.s  that  is  ki;o\vii  to  exiilf 

UncJer  thcfe  circurv.ftar.ces,  while  iiiunorality,  liccntiouf- 
nefs,  and  crimes,  are  known  to  advance  in  proportion  to 
riches,  it  is  much  to  be  huncntcd  tiut  in  the  rapid  and  pro- 
greflivc  increafe  of  the  latter,  (iifrkient  attention  has  not  been 
bellowed  on  the  nieans  of  checking  the  enormous  ihidcs 
made  by  the  former. 

This  is  to  be  attributed,  principally  to  thofe  deficiencies 
and  imperfe6lions  in  the  Syllem  of  Police,  which  are  ex- 
plained and  pointed  out  in  the  Treatife,  whicli  is  now  ofi'ercd 
to  the  attentiiin  of  the  Reader. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doinsT  o-ood,  to  tnen  of  opulence, 
talent?,  and  virtue;  to  Patriots  and  PhiU'inthropiJh  who 
love  their  Country,  and  glory  in  its  profpeiity. 

Such  men  will  fpeedily  difcover  through  this  medium, 
that,  like  the  Roman  CJovernment  when  enveloped  in  riches 
and  luxury,  the  National  prolperity  may  be  of  (hort  duration  ; 
that  the  fame  calamities  are  to  be  dreaded  v.herever  public 
morals  are  neglected,  and  no  efFe£lual  meafures  adopted  for 
thepurpofe  either  of  checking  the  alarming  jjrov/tl^  of  de- 
pravity and  crin:es,  or  of  guarding  the  rifing  generation 
againil  evil  examples;  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Metropo- 
lis, perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  ever  before  experi- 
enced particularly  among  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety. 

It  is  therefore  e.'.rneft'.y  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  fubje6l  of 
this  Treatife  may  excite  in  the  public  mind  an  ardent  defire 
for  the  adoption  of  fuch  remedies  as  fnall  apply  to  the  ini- 
provement  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  danger  and  infecurity,  which  at  prefent  .exifl ;  and  v/hich 
unqueflionably  mail  be  greatly  augmented  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  by  the  return  of  a  multitude  of  delinquents  to 
their  alfociates  in  ir.iquity. 

The  fole  intention  of  ihe  Author,  in  pointing  out  thefe 
accumulated  v/rongs,  is  to  (jcure  the  inhabitar,ts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis againft-  tlie  alarming  conL'quences  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  cxiftence  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  crin-.inal  confe- 
deracy.— That  tl.iis  may  be  the  more  eafily  effccSied,  in  all 
inftances  where  Evils  arc  reprefcnted  to  cxift,  Re'/.-iedics  are 
uniformly  propofec  :  And  th:;fe  are  fuch  as  have  forced  ihem- 
fclves  upon  the  mind,  m.ore  from  practicr.l  obfervation,  than 
by  indulging  in  fpecubitive  tlieories. — T'hey  are  fuggLpred 
under  a  convi'5i"ion  tliatthey  peiicclly  accOidvvith  ihcip/ait  of 
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the  laws;  and  that  their  adaption  will  he  prri^icable  without 
difturbing,  in  any  material  degree,  the  rvTicni  of  crimii.ai 
jurifprudence  v/hich  at  pref^-nt  exifts. 

The  obje£l  is  to  extend  to  that  fyftem  a  greater  portion  of 
energy  and  effeSl^  by  eftablifliing  agencies^  regulations  and 
rejiraints^  rendered  neceffary  by  the  great  magnitude, and 
extent  of  the  enormities  commitied. 

It  is  by  the  operation  of  legal  and  proper  rejirairts^  that 
the  pofTefTion  of  all  things  valuable  in  fociety  is  fccured. 

It  is  by  the  general  influence  of  good  laws  and  regulations^ 
that  the  bleffings  of  true  liberty  and  the  undifturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  property  is  prcferved  ;  as  far  as  legiflative  authority, 
aided  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  police,  can  prove  a 
fecurity  againft  iniquity  and  depredation. 

The  reftraints  however,  propofcd  in  this  Work  as  tiie 
means  of  preventing  crimes,  are  fuch  as  muft  produce  this 
falutary  effect,  without  abridging  the  privileges  of  innocence  ; 
fince  they  apply  to  thofe  clafles  only,  the  nature  of  whofe 
dealings,  from  being  in  many  indances  both  unlav/ful  and 
immoral,  immediately  affe£l:  not  only  the  ufeful  and  irnorcnt 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  but  in  the  remoter  confe- 
quences,  the  Country  at  large. 

If  the  prefTure  experienced,  pined  to  a  more  extenilve  in- 
formation relative  to  the  evils  :indi  the  remedies^  fhall  operate 
as  a  fpur  to  men  of  influence,  property,  and  confequence,  to 
employ  means  for  improving;  the  police  of  the  Capital — the 
purpofe  of  the  Author  will  bs  attained.' — The  morals  of  the 
People  will  experience  a  f^ivourable  change ;  and  that  fpccics 
of  fecurity  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
Metropolis,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  experienced  ; 
while  many  evils  will  be  prevented,  which  in  their  coiife- 
quences,  threaten  to  be  produdlive  of  the  moft  ferlous  mif- 
chiefs  to  the  liberty  of  the  People,  and  the  happincfs  and  fe- 
curity of  the  whole  Nation. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Occupied  in  a  laborious  public  duty,  ivlnch  adinits 
of  little  relaxation^  and  urged  by  the  coll  of  the  moment^ 
the  Author  completed  the  firft  Edition  of  this  JVcrk,  dur- 
ing the  lafi  fVintcr,  at  intervals  ivithin  .the  couipafs  of 
about  three  months. 

Anxious  (from  a  particular  circumfiancc)  to  bring 
it  forwards  as  early  as  prffible^  he  ivus  then  compelled 
not  only  to  abridge  his  original  dcfgn,  but  aifo  to  folicit 
the  indulgence  of  the  Public ;  fro?n  an  iniprefjion  that 
fome  imperfections  might  be  difcoveredj  ivhich  he  hoped 
might  be  kindly  and  candidly  pointed  out ^  uith  a  viczv  to 
their  removal  ^  if  the  Work  fjould  ever  pafs  into  a  fccond 
Edition. 

The  very  general  approbation  manifeftcd  bv  the  ra* 
ptd  demand  for  this  Treatife^  and  the  circumjlancc  of  the 
ivhole  imprejfion  being  fo  foon  out  of  print  ^  u:hilc  it  gra- 
tified the  Author  in  a  particular  degree^  urged  him  to 
proceed,  under  the  fame  weight  of  bufinefs,  in  the  comple- 
tion of  his  original  defign  ;  by  prefenting  to  the  Public  a 
new  Edition,  very  much  enlarged,  and  alfo  improved  in 
every  inftance  where  imperfeaions  had  either  been  dif 
'  covered  by  himfelf  or  pointed  out  by  ethers. 

The  favour  of  the  Public  was  in  like  raanner  ex- 
tended to  that  fccond  Edition.  A  third  is  therefore  now 
offered  to  their  perufal.  In  this,  the  chief  care  cf  the 
Author  has  been  to  corred  the  exprcjfions  and  the  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  mattery  wherever,  through  the  pre f- 
fure  of  buftncfs  or  the  hurry  of  the  prefs  inaccuracies  in 
the  former  Editions  had  efcaped  his  attention.  IVhatever 
relates  to  legal  details  has  been  rcvifed  with  peculiar  care, 
particularly  in  the  quctation  or  recital  rfihc  Ach  of  Par- 
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I'wmcnt  referred  to,  or  the  dsjlnition  of  Crimes  fpeciHed. 
To  judge  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  it  is  firjl  neceffary 
to  learn,  accurately,  what  it  is. 

Since  the  fir fi  appearance  of  this  Work,  the  Author 
has  felt  great  fatisf action  in  recei'ving  the  r.iofl  wiqiialifed 
approbation,  communicated  by  fever  al  of  the  highefl  cha- 
raders,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  obleft  and  beji-infonned 
men  in  the  Metropolis  ;  bearing  teftimony  to  the  propriety 
and  pradicability  of  the  Remedies  he  hasfuggejied  for  re- 
moving the  very  alarming  evils  zuhich  have  been  detailed 
in  this  Treatife. 

While,  therefore,  ive  deplore  the  mifcrable  condition  of 
thofe  numerous  clajfes  of  delinquents  ivho  have  unhappi- 
ly midtiplied,  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  the  great  wealth 
of  the  Metropolis  has  increafed — while  their  errors  and 
crimes  are  expofed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  amendment — a 
prof  peel  happily  opens  for  the  adoption  of  thofe  Rcvdc  dies 
which  may  prove  the  means  of  giving  a  feafonable  check 
to  Im?norality  and  Crimes  ;  fo  as  in  their  prevention  not 
only  to  protect  the  privileges  of  innocence,  but  alfo  to  ren- 
der punijhments  very  fcldom  neceffary. 
•  To  witnefs  the  completion  of  Lcgijlative  arrangements, 
operating  fo  favourably  to  the  irnmedJate  advantage  and 
■Security  of  the  Metropolis,  and  extending  by  that  means 
the  fame  beneffis  to  the  Country  at  large,  would  prove  to 
the  Author  of  this  Work  a  very  great  and  genuine  fource  of 
•happinefs. 

To  the  Public  therefore,  in  general,  and  to  the  Le- 
gtf.aturc  in  particular,  docs  he  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence for  that flngular  gratification,  which,  by  giving  ef- 
fect to  his  well  meant  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  will  moft  ainply  reward  the  exertions  he  has  ufed 
in  the  courfc  of  a  very  intricate  and  laborious  invcf liga- 
tion ;  in  which  his  only  objed  has  been  the  Good  of  his 
Cowitry. 


LorJon,   1/2  November  i  'j()G. 
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E  X  T  to  the  Blefiings  which  a  Nation  derives 
from  excellent  Laws,  ably  adininiftered,  are  thofe 
advantages  which  refult  from  a  well-regulated  and 
energetic  police,  conducted  with  purity,  activity,  vi- 
gilance, and  difcretion. 

Upon  this  depends,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  the  com- 
fort, the  happinefs,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  people, 
that  too  much  labour  and  attention  cannot  pollibly  be 
beftowed  in  rendering  the  fyftem  complete. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  refpe6l  no 
perfon  will  deny  ;  all  ranks  mufl  bear  teflimony  to 
the  infecurity  in  which  both  life  and  property  are 
at  prefent  placed,  by  the  number  of  criminal  people, 
who  from  various  caufes  (which  it  is  the  obje£l  of 
the  Writer  of  thefe  pages  to  explain),  are  fuffered 
with  impunity  to  repeat  afts  of  licentioufnefs  and 
mifchief,  and  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pubHc. 

In  vain  do  we  boau  of  thofe  liberties,  which  are 
our  birth-right,  if  the  vilefh  and  mofl  depraved  part 
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of  the  coratriunity  are  fuffered  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  of  ap- 
proaching the  capital,  in  any  direction,  after  dark, 
without  danger  of  being  aifaulted,  and  robbed  ;  and 
perhaps  wounded  or  murdered. 

In  vain  may  we  boaft  of  the  fecurity  which  our 
excellent  Laws  afford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to 
reft  in  our  habitations,  without  the  dread  of  a  burglary 
being  committed,  our  property  invaded,  and  our 
lives  expofed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach 
of  the  morninc:. 

Dclufive  alfo  is  that  proteftion,  which  we  are 
traight  to  fuppofe  we  derive  from  the  adminiftration 
of  criminal  juflice,  if  crimes  are  found  to  increafe  ; 
if  the  moral  principle  ceafes  to  be  a  check  upon  a 
vaft  proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  ;  and 
if  linall  thefts  are  known  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  affect  almoft  all  ranks  of  the  community  who 
have  any  property  to  lofe,  as  often  as  opportunities 
occur,  whereby  pilfering  in  a  little  way  can  be  effect- 
ed v.'ithout  n{k  of  detection. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  peace  of  fociety  can^ 
on  every  fpecious  pretence,  be  difturbed  by  the 
licentious  clamours  or  turbulent  effufions  arifmg 
from  the  ill -regulated  paflions  of  vulgar  life;  furely 
it  becomes  an  interefting  enquiry,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  community  ; 
From  what  four cc  fpring  thefc  numerous  inconveiiiencies  ; 
and  ivherS  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for  fo  many  accumu- 
lated evils  f" 

In  developi::g  the  caufec  which  have  produced 
that  v/ant  of  fecurity,  which  it  is  believed  prevails  in 
no  ether  country  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  England, 
it  will  firft  be  necefiliry  to  examine  how  f<ir  the  fyftem 
of  criminal  jurifprudence  has  been,  hitherto,  applica- 
ble to  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

If  Vv'e  look  back  to  the  meaiures  purfucd  by  our 
anceilors  two  centuries  aj;o,  and  before  that  period, 
we  fliall  find  th?.t  mr.nv  wholefome   laws   were  made 
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wllh  a  view  to  prevention,  and  to  fccure  the  good 
behaviour  of  immoral  perfons,  hkely  to  commit 
offences.  Since  that  iera  in  our  hiifory,  a  different 
fyftem  has  been  purfued.  Few  regulations  have 
been  eilabHfhed  to  reflrain  vice,  or  to  render  diilicult 
the  commifTion  of  crimes  ;  while  the  Statute  Books 
have  been  filled  with  numerous  Laws,  in  many  in- 
ftances  doubtfully  exprefled,  and  whofs  leading 
feature  has  generally  bcenfevere  punilliment.  Thefe 
circumflanceSj  joined  with  the  lalfe  mercy  of  Juries 
and  others  in  cafes  of  flight  offences,  have  tended  to 
let  loofe  upon  fociety  a  body  of  criminal  individuals, 
who,  under  a  better  police — an  improved  fyftem  of 
legiflation,  and  milder  puniiliments,  might,  after 
corre&ion  in  penitentiary  houfes,  or  employment  in 
out-door  labour,  under  proper  reftraints,  have  been 
rellored  to  fociety  as  ufeful  members. 

According  to  the  mode  in  v/hich  the  laws  are 
at  prefent  adminiftered,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  not 
to  be  contradicted,  that  the  major  part  of  the  cri- 
minals who  infeft  this  metropolis,  although  committed 
by  Magiftrates  for  trial  on  very  fatisfaftory  proof, 
are  returned  upon  the  public  in  vafl  numbers  year 
after  year  ;  encouraged  to  renew  their  former  prac- 
tices, by  the  facihty  they  experience  in  efcaping  juf- 
tice. 

But  this  is  not  all  : — The  adroit  thief  often  e- 
fcapes,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  are  pra6tifed,  through  the  medium  of 
difreputablc  practitioners  of  the  Law,  v;hiie  the 
novice  generally  fuffers  the  puniihment  attached  to 
convidion.  If  evidence  were  allowed  to  be  received 
of  the  means  by  which  perfons,  put  upon  their  trial 
for  offences,  obtain  their  fubfiftence,  fo  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  old  reputed  thief  from  the  novice  in  crimes, 
the  minds  of  jurym.en  would  be  often  enlightened,  to 
the  furtherance  offubftantial  juflice  ;  and  a  humane 
and  proper  diftindion  would  be  made,  between  the 
firft    dawn  of  depravitv,  and  the  fmiflied  rillain  ;  in 
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cafes  where  the  Royal  mercy  might  be  extended  to 
criminals  under  conviclion. 

The  wifdom  of  many  other  countries  has  ren- 
dered evidence,  as  to  the  character  of  the  perfon 
accufed,  a  neceflary  meafure  to  elucidate  any  charge 
affedling  the  interefl  of  fociety ;  and  when  fuch  proof 
(of  being,  for  inflance,  a  reputed  thief)  cannot  be 
adduced  by  the  profecutor,  the  prefumption  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prifoner,  and  pleads  flrongly  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  fentence  in  cafes  of  convidion  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old  and  hardened  offender  fel- 
dom  efcapes  the  punifhment  of  the  law. 

The  feverity  of  puniflmient  is  one  great  reafon 
why  crimes  of  an  inferior  clafs,  with  refped:  to  enor- 
mity, are  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  felt  as  national 
evils. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  thofe,  whofe 
habits  of  life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  dif- 
cuffions  of  this  fort,  that  by  the  Laws  of  England, 
there  are  above  one  hundred  and  fixty  different 
offences  which  fubjed  the  parties  who  are  found 
guilty,  to  the  punilhment  of  death  without  benefit  of 
Clergy. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  be  convinced  that 
a  criminal  code,  fofanguinary  in  its  provifions,  mud, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  defeat  thofe  ends,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  ought  to  be  the  objed  of  all  law, 
namely,  The  Prevention  of  Crimes. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  examine,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  modern  hi ftory  of  the  criminal  pro fccu- 
iions,  trials,  acquittals,  and  pardo7is  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  be  completely  convinced  that  one  great  caufe, 
of  the  progreffive  increafe  of  crimes  and  criminal 
dehnquents,  arifes  from  the  fingle  circumftance  of  iuch 
a  multitude  of  ilighter  offences  being  liable  to  the 
punifhment  of  death. 

In  thefe  inftanccs  (to  ufc  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mired Writer)  "  The  injured,  through  compaffion, 
"  will  often  forbear  to  profccutc  : — Juries,  through 
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*'  campaffion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
*^  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of 
"  the  offence: — and  Judges,  through  compaffion, 
"  will  refpite  one  half  the  convidts,  and  recommend 
"  them  to  Royal  Mercy."* 

The  Roman  Empire  never  flouriflied  fo  much 
as  during  the  rera  of  the  Portian  Law,  which  abro- 
gated the  punilhment  of  death  for  all  oifences  what- 
foever.  When  fevere  punifhments  and  an  incorred: 
police  were  afterwards  revived,  the  Empire  fell. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  infmuated  that 
this  would  be,  altogether  a  proper  fyflem  of  criminal 
jurifprudence  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times. 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  focicty  it  becomes  indif- 
penfably  neceflary,  that  offences,  which  in  their  nature 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  effablifhed,  fhould  be  punifhed 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life  :  but  thefe  dreadful  examples 
fhould  be  exhibited  as  feldom'as  pofTible  ;  for  while  on 
the  one  hand,  fuch  punifhments  often  defeat  the  ends 
of  juflice,  by  their  not  being  carried  into  execution  : 
fo  on  the  other,  by  being  often  repeated,  they  lofc 
their  efFecl  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

If  it  were  pofiibie  to  form  a  fcale  of  offences 
with  a  correfponding  punilhment  applicable  to  each, 
afcending  from  the  flighteft  mifdemeanor  in  progref- 
iive  gradation  to  the  higheft  crimes  of  forgery,  arfon, 
murder,  and  treafon,  the  guilty  would  not  fo  frequent- 
ly efcape  the  punifnment  of  the  law  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  thieves  and  cheats  who  are  daily  com- 
mitted for  flighter  offences,  v/ould  not,  as  at  prefent, 
be  fet  at  liberty,  either  by  goal-deliveries  or  by  ac 
quittals. 

This  idea  has  been  already  fuggefled  by  an  Au- 
thor of  the  higheft  reputation,tand  certainly  merits  at- 
tention ;  as  it  is  hoped  thofe  fuggeflions  do  which  will 
be  fubmitcd  to  the  confideration  of  the  public,  for  the 

*  Illa.kilont'j  Co;r.mciitar:cs.  -j-  B;;ccar;a,  cap.  6> 
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improvement  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
the  country  at  large,  in  the  following  pages.  For  c^i- 
tain  it  is,  that  however  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought 
to  glory)  in  the  excellence  of  our  Criminal  Law,  yet 
there  is  no  truth  more. clear  and  obvious  than  this;  — 
"  That  this  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appearaii.'jc  of 
"  a  heterogeneous  mafs,  concocied  too  often  on  the 
"  fpur  of  the  occafion  (as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it), — 
"  And  frequently  without  that  degree  of  accuracy 
"  which  is  the  refult  of  able  and  minute  difcuffion, 
"  or  a  due  attention  to  the  revifion  of  the  exiithig 
"  laws,  or  how  far  their  provifions  bear  upon  new 
"  and  accumulated  ftatutes  introduced  into  Parlia- 
"  ment,  often  without  either  confideration  or  know- 
"  ledge  ;  and  without  thofe  precautions  which  are 
"  always  necefiary,  when  laws  are  to  be  made  which 
*'  may  affeft  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  perhaps 
"  even  the  hves  of  thoufands."* 

Were  the  exifting  laws.,  which  from  our  prefent 
Criminal  Code,  (according  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  an  eminent  Crown  Lawyer  of  our  own 
times,)  to  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men  to 
rcvife,  confohdate,  and  adjufl  the  whole,  in  a  manner 
befl  fuited  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners, 
the  invelligation  would  unqueflionably  exffite  wonder 
and  aflonifliment ;  and  thofe  concerned  in  it  could 
not  fail  to  lament  that  fo  many  laws,  inflicling  fevere 
penalties  and  punilhments  for  flight  offences,  at  pre- 
fent fill  the  Statute  Book  ;  while  feveral  crimes,  high- 
ly injurious  to  fociety,  are  not  Hable  to  any  punifli- 
m.ent  whatever. 

Penal  Laws,  which  arc  either  obfolete  or  ab- 
furd,  or  which  have  arifen  from  an  adherence  to  rules 

*  C^n  that  be  thought  a  correcl  fyftem  of  jnrifprudcnce,  which  inflifls  the 
penalty  of  Death,  for  breaking  down  the  mound  of  a  liih-pond,  whereby  the 
filh  may  efcape  ;  or  cutting  down  a  fruit  tree  in  a  garden  or  orchard  ;  or  Acalinj 
-I  hunderchief,  or  any  trifle,  privately  from  a  pc  fo.i'a  poclcet,  above  the  value  of 
I2d; — while  a  number  of  other  crimes  of  much  greater  enormity,  are  only  pi;- 
nilhed  with  Tranfportation  or  Imprifonmcnt  ;  and  while  the  puniiliment  of  iVIi.r- 
dcritfelf,  is,  irA  can  be,  only  Dca'h,  with  a  f^v/  ciiCdTillanccs  of  aJditinaal  ij- 
nominy  ? 
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of  Common  Law  when  the  realbns  have  ceafed  upon 
which  thefe  rules  are  founded  ;  and  in  lliort,  all  laws 
which  appear  not  to  be  founded  on  the  diftates  of 
truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the 
indelible  rights  of  mankind,  fhould  be  abrogated  and 
repealed.* 

The  method  of  infli£ling  punifnment  ought  al- 
ways to  be  proportioned  to  the  end  it  is  meant  to 
ferve.  That  boundary  fhould  never  be  exceeded, 
and  where  Death  does  not  attach  to  the  crime,  the 
reformation,  and  future  ufefulnefs  of  the  culprit  to  the 
State,  fhould  conflantly  form  a  leading  feature  in  all 
criminal  jurifprudence. 

,  By  compelling  perfons  convicted  of  offences  to 
be  ufefui  and  induflrious,  a  repetition  of  crimes  would 
be  prevented  ;  and  inftead  of  being  injured  by  reite- 
rated depredations,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  Society 
would  enjoy,  not  only  the  benefits  arifmg  from  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Hfe  and  property,  but  alfo  from  produftive 
labour,  increafmg  and  enlarging  the  refources  of  the 
State  through  the  medium  of  its  worfh  members. 

But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  deficiency 
of  the  Criminal  Code  does  not  arife  foleiy  from  an 
erroneous  and  undigefted  fcale  of  penalties  and  punifli- 
ments.  While  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  lament 
the  number  of  thefe  applicable  to  certain  offences  of  a 
flight  nature ;  we  have  equally  to  regret,  that  there 
exift  crimes  of  confiderable  enormity,  for  the  punifli- 
ment  of  which  the  law  has  made  no  provifion  at  all. 

Among  the  mofl  prominent  of  thefe  crimes,  may 
be  raaked  the  receiving  Cajlj  or  Specie,  Bank-Notcs  or 
Bills,  knoiving  them  to  be  Jhlen. 

To  this  very  high  offence,  in  its  nature  fo  pro- 
ductive of  milchief  in  a  commercial  country,  no 
punifhment  at  all  attaches ;  iiiafmuch  as  Specie,  Notes, 
and  Bills  J  are  not  confidered  for  this   purpofe  to  be 

'^    niaclc.lone. 
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Goods  and  Chattels ;  and  the  law  only  makes  It  a  crime 
to  receive  property  fo  defcribed. 

If  thersfore  a  notorious  receiver  of  flolen  goods 
fliall  be  convi6led  of  purchafmg  a  glafs  bottle  or  a 
pewter  pot,  he  is  liable  to  be  puniflied  feverely  ;  but 
if  he  receives  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  Cajh^ 
Bank  Notes  or  Bills,  he  efcapes  with  impunity  !* 

Innumerable  almoft  are  the  other  inftances  which 
could  be  colleded  from  Reporters  of  Criminal 
Cafes,  or  what  are  called  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  (hew- 
ing the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  in  how 
many  inftances  fubftantial  juftice  is  defeated,  and 
public  wrongs  are  fuffered  to  go  unpunifhed,  through 
the  objedions  and  quibbles  conftantly  raifed  in  Courts 
©f  juftice  ;  and  which  are  allowed  to  prevail  princi- 
pally, for  want  of  that  revifion  of  our  laws  and  thofc 
amendments  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and 
commerce  require. 

One  of  the  chief  nurferies  of  crimes  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  property. 

If  thefe  mifchievous  and  criminal  afTiftants  were 
not  fuffered  to  exift,  there  would  be  fewer  encourage- 
ments to  criminal  depredations  upon  the  public. 

Without  that  eafy  encouragement  which  Re- 
ceivers hold  out,  by  adminiftering  immediately  to 
the  wants  of  criminals,  and  conceahnfj  what  thev 
purloin,  a  thief,  a  robber,  or  a  burglar,  could  not 
carry  on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclufive  and  obvious  as  this  remark 
muft  be,  it  is  a  forrowful  truth,  that  in  the  me- 
tropolis alone  there  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be 
upwards  of  Three  Thoufand  Receivers  of  various 
kinds  of  ftolen  Goods  ;  and  an  equal  proportion  all 
over  the  country,  who  keep  open  fiiop  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purchafmg  at  an  under-price — often  for  a 
mere  trifle, — every  kind  of  property  brought  to  them; 

*  It  is  faiJ  tne  fame  conrLrufiion  of  the  Law  has  been  m.'.de  with  refpc(5t  to  the 
Offence  of  buyi'iij  or  receiving  Pl^ilci,  knowing  them  to  be  ilolen. 
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from  a  nail,  or  a  glafs  bottle,  up  to  the  moft  valuable 
article  either  new  or  old  ;  and  this  without  afking  a 
fingle  queftion. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  property,  which  i3  pur- 
loined and  pilfered,  in  a  little  way,  from  almoft  every 
family,  and  from  every  hoiifc^  Jlable,  fbop,  ivarchoufc^ 
ivorkjhop^foundcry,  and  other  repqfitorics^  in  and  about 
the  metropolis,  cannot  amount  tolefs  than  ^710,000 
a  year,  exclufive  of  what  is  pilfered  from  Ihips  in 
the  River  Thames  ;  which  it  is  calculated,  according 
to  eflimates  which  have  been  made,  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  fterling  more,  including  the  (lores  and 
materials  ! — When  to  this  is  alfo  added  the  pillage 
of  His  Majefty's  ftores,  in  fhips  of  war  dock-yards, 
and  other  public  repofitories,  the  aggregate  will  be 
found,  in  point  of  extent,  almofl  to  exceed  credibi- 
lity ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflcclion  to  confider  how 
many  individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the 
clafs  or  defcription  of  common  or  even  reputed 
thieves,  are  implicated  in  this  fyftem  of  depredation  v 
who  would  probably  have  remained  honeft  and  in- 
duftrious,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eafy  and  fafe  mode 
of  raifmg  money,  which  thefe  numerous  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods  hold  out,  in  every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  in 
the  metropolis :  In  their  houfes,  although  a  beggarly 
appearance  of  old  iron,  old  rags,  or  fecond-hand 
clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  the  back  apartments  are 
often  filled  v.^ith  the  moll  valuable  articles  of  fnip- 
flores,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brafs  and  other  va- 
luable metals,,  Weil -India  produce,  houfehold  goods 
and  wearing  apparel  ;  purchafed  from  artificers,  la- 
bourers in  the  docks,  lumpers,  glutmen,  menial  fer- 
vants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney- 
fweepers,  itinerant  Jev.^s,  and  ethers  \  who,  thus  en- 
couraged and  protecled,  go  on  with  impunity,  and 
without  the  leail  dread  of  detection,  in  fupplying  the 
numerous  imaoinarv  v;ants  v.'hich  are  created  in  a 
large   capital,  bv  plundering;  everv   article  not  likely 
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to  be  miffed,  in  the  houfes  or  flables  of  men  of  pfd"- 
perty  ;  or  in  the  fhops,  warehoufes,  founderies,  of 
workfhops  of  manufafturers  ;  or  from  new  buildings^ 
from  fhips  in  the  river,  and  alfo  from  His  Majefty's 
flores,  and  other  repofitories  ;  fo  that  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  the  fame  articles  are  faid  to  be  fold  to  the  public 
boards  three  or  four  times  over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  deftroyed 
among  a  vaft  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  ; 
for  wherever  prodigality,  diffipation,  or  gaming,  whe- 
ther in  the  Lottery  or  otherwife,  occafions  a  want  of 
money,  they  avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to 
purloin  public  or  private  property  ;  recourfe  is  then 
had  to  all  thofe  tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even 
children  are  enticed  to  Ileal  before  they  know  that  it 
is  a  crime ;  and  to  raife  money  at  the  pawnbrokers, 
or  the  old  iron  or  rag  fliops,  to  fupply  the  unlawful 
defires  of  profligate  parents. 

Hence  alfo,  fervants,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
and  in  fnort,  all  thofe  claffes  of  labouring  people 
who  have  opportunities  of  purloining  the  property 
of  their  mailers,  their  employers,  or  the  public,  are 
led  aftray  by  the  temptations  to  fpend  money,  which 
occur  in  this  metropolis,  and  by  the  facility  aflforded 
through  thefe  numerous  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  ; 
who  admJniiler  to  their. pecuniary  wants,  on  every 
occafion,  when  they  can  furnifh  them  with  any  ar- 
ticle of  their  ill-gotten  plunder. 

■  The  deficiency  of  our  Criminal  Laws,  in  not 
extending  fome  regulations  to  this  numerous  clafs  of 
Dealers  in  old  metal,  (lores,  and  wearing  apparel,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illuflration  ;  and  their  fuccefs 
in  encouraging  depredations,  as  well  as  the  progref- 
live  accumulation  of  thcfe  pefls  of  fociety  is  proved, 
by  their  having  increafed,  from  aboTit  300  to  3000,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  lad  twenty  years,  in  the  metropolis 
alone  ! 

The  like  deficiency  extends  alfo  to  the  more 
hileiit  Receivers,  v*'ho  do   not  keep  open  fliop  ;  but 
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fecretly  fupport  the  profefled  robbers  and  burglars, 
by  purchafing  their  plunder  the  moment  It  is  acquir- 
ed ;  of  which  latter  clafs  there  are  fome  who  are  faid 
to  be  extremely  opulent. 

Many  regulations  of  police,  as  well  as  falutary 
laws,  might  be  ufefully  cflabhflied,  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  and  embarrafling  thefe  criminal  people, 
fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impradi- 
cable  for  them  in  many  inflanees,  to  carry  on  their 
bufmefs  without  the  greateft  hazard  of  detedion. 

But  fuch  laws;  mufl  not  be  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  be 
brought  into  a£iion  when  accident  may  lead  to  the  de- 
teftion,  perhaps  of  one  in  a  thoufand. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  mud  be  by 
fuch  plans  as  will  eftablifli  an  aftive  principle,  under 
proper  fuperintendance,  calculated  to  prevent  every 
clafs  of  dealers,  who  are  known  to  live  partly  or 
wholly  by  fraud,  from  purfuing  thofe  illegal  praftices; 
which  nothing  but  a  watchful  police,  aided  by  a  cor- 
real fyftem  of  reftraints,  can  polTibly  effeft. 

Such  reftraints,  while  they  will  affift  the  honeft 
and  fair  dealer,  will  alfo  protedl  the  pubHc,  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  all  ranics  of  the  community,  who  have 
any  property  to  lofe,  from  the  numerous  depredations 
and  thefts  which  are  now  committed  ;  and  the  moral 
principle  will  be  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  preferved,  by 
reafon  of  the  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  ftolen  property. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  reftraints 
which  mxay  hereafter  be  propofed,  will  affect  the  li- 
berty of  the  Subject ;  fnice  it  is  perfetflly  confiftent 
with  the  fpirit  of  our  ancient  laws,  to  reftrain  perfons 
from  doing  evil,  who  are  likely  to  commit  offences  ; 
the  reftridions  can  affeft  only  a  very  few,  comparative- 
ly fpeaking;  and  thofe  too  fuch  whofe  criminal  con- 
duft  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  caufe,  of 
abridging  the  general  liberty j  while  it  fubjecled  to  riik 
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and  to  danger  of  life  and  property,  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people. 

Whenever  Dealers,  of  any  defcription,  are 
known  to  encourage  or  to  fupport  crimes,  or  cri- 
minal or  fraudvdent  perfons,  it  becomes  the  indif- 
penfable  intereft  of  the  State,  that  they  (hould  be  re- 
ftrained  from  purfuing  at  lead  the  mifchievous  part  of 
their  trade  ;  and  that  provifions  fhould  be  made  for 
carrying  the  laws  ftridly  and  regularly  into  execution. 

Reflraints  of  a  much  feverer  nature  attach  to 
all  trades  upon  which  a  revenue  is  coUefted  ;  can  it 
then  be  confidered.as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to 
extend  a  milder  fyftem,  to  thofe  who  not  only  de- 
flroy  liberty  but  invade  property  ? 

The  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners  calls 
aloud  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation, 
as  the  only  pratlicable  means  of  preserving  the  morals 
of  a  vaft  body  of  the  community  ;  and  of  preventing 
thofe  numerous  and  increafmg  crimes  and  mifdcmea- 
nors,  which  are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much 
evil  to  the  perpetrators  as  to  the  fuiTerers. 

If  fuch  a  principle  were  once  efLablifiied,  under 
circumftances  which  would  infure  a  corred;  and  re- 
gular execution ;  and  if,  added  to  this  certain  other 
practicable  arrangements  fhould  take  place,  (which 
will  be  difcufled  in  their  regular  order  in  thefe  pages) 
we  might  foon  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the  immediate 
and  obvious  reduflion  of  the  number  of  thieves,  rob- 
bers, burglars,  and  other  criminal  and  fraudulent  per- 
fons in  this  metropolis.  Not  being  able  to  exift,  or 
to  efcape  detedion,  Vv'ithout  the  aid,  the  concealment, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  at  prefent  by  the  multi- 
tude of  Receivers  fpread  all  over  the  capital,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  evil  purfuits,  as 
no  lefs  unprofitable  and  hazardous,  than  they  are 
deflruftive. 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  mifdcmeanors,  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  true  clTcnce  of 
PoHce  ; — -jjpA  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  fyftem 
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of  energy  diredled  by  fuch  wife  and  legiflative  arrange- 
ments, as  (hall  enable  the  Civil  Magillrate  to  throw 
every  poffible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  trom  what  is  faid 
to  have  once  prevailed  in  the  capital,  when  criminals 
were  permitted  to  ripen  from  the  firll  flagc  ol  depra- 
vity until  they  were  worth  forty  pounds.  This  is  not 
the  fyflem  which  fubjected  the  public  to  the  interme- 
diate depredations  of  every  villain  from  bis  firfl  dart- 
ing, till  he  could  be  clearly  convifted  of  a  capital  of- 
fence. Neither  is  it  the  fylteni  which  encouraged 
public  houfes  of  rendezvous  for  thieves,  for  the.pur- 
pofe  of  knowing  where  to  apprehend  them,  when  they 
became  ripe  for  the  puniihment  oi:  death. 

The  S^'llem  nov/  furp-cfted,  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent,  if  poffibb,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  bemg 
fown  ;— or  if  fovv'n,  to  check  its  growth  in  the  bud, 
and  never  permit  it  to  ripen  at  all. 

It  is  propofed  to  extend  this  fydem  of  prevention 
to  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  bafe  Mo- 
ney ;  and  to  every  fpecies  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud, 
and  depredation. 

The  vail  increafa,  and  the  extenfive  circulation 
of  counterfeit  Money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is 
too  obvious  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
ranks.  It  has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  me- 
lancholy catalogue  of  crimes  which  the  Laws  of  the 
Country  are  called  upon  to  affiil  the  Police  in  fup- 
preffing.  Its  extent  almoft  exceeds  credibility  ;  and 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  thefe  counterfeiters 
have  (after  confiderablc  practice)  enabled  them,  to 
finifh  the  different  kinds  of  bafe  Money  in  fo  mafterly 
a  manner,  that  it  has  become  extrem^ely  difficult  for 
the  common  obferver  to  diftinguifh  their  fpurious  ma- 
nufacture from  the  v/orn-out  Silver  of  the  Mint.  So 
fyftematic,  indeed,  has  this  nefarious  traffic  become  of 
lat»,  that  the  great  dealers,  who  in  molt  inflances,  are 
the  employers  of  the  Ccincrs,  execute  orders  for  the 
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town  and  cGuntry  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  manu- 
faclurers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarce  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  me- 
tropolis, which  does  nat  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of 
bafe  Coin  to  the  camps,  fea-ports,  and  manufafturing 
towns  ;  infomuch,  that  the  country  is  deluged  with 
counterfeit  Money. 

In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various  public 
and  private  houfes,  are  held  by  the  principal  Dealers; 
where  Haipkers,  Pedlars,  fraudulent  Herfe-Dealers, 
Unlicenfed  Lottery-Office-Keepers,  Gamblers  at  Fairs, 
Itinerant  yews,  Irijh  Labourers,  Servants  of  TollrGa- 
iherers,  and  Hackney-Coach^Owners ,  fraudulent  Publi- 
cans, Market-li'omen,  Rabint-Sellers,  Fifj-Cryers,  Bar- 
roiv-Wovmi,  and  many  who  would  not  be  fufpecled, 
are  regularly  fupplied  with  counterfeit  Copper  and 
Silver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  loo  per  cent,  in 
their  favour  ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  through  thefe 
various  channels,  immenfe  quantities  of  bafe  Money 
get  into  circulation,  while  an  evident  diminution  of 
the  Mint  Coinage  is  apparent  to  every  common  ob- 
ferver. 

It  is  impoffible  to  reflect  on  the  neceffity  to  which 
^11  perfons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again 
uttering,  Money  which  is  known  to  be  falfe  and  coun- 
terfeit, without  lamenting,  that  by  thus  famiharizing 
the  mind  to  fraud  and  deception,  the  moral  principle 
is  confiderably  weakened,  if  not  deflroyed. 

In  the  nature  of  things  at  prefent,  every  one  mufh 
receive  bafe  Money,  and  being  thus  cheated,  the  par- 
ties injured  muft,  knowingly  and  wilfully  cheat  in  their 
turn  :  and  it  is  m-uch  to  be  feared,  that  when  thi^ 
fpecies  of  fraud  becomes  familiar  to  young  minds,  it 
may  extend  to  other  tranfaftions  of  life  :  The  bar- 
rier being  broken  down  in  one  part,  the  principle  of 
common  honefty  is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mif- 
chief  to  the  very  befl  interefls  of  fociety^  is  the  refult, 
iji  cafes  at  firil  unthought  of. 
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To  permit,  therefore,  the  exiflence  of  a  Silver 
and  Copper  Comage,  fuch  as  is  now  in  circulation,  is 
in  fa6t  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the 
ultimate  lofs  of  many  individuals  ;  for  the  evil  muft: 
terminate  at  fome  period,  and  then  thoufands  mud 
fuffer  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, the  greater  will  be  the  lofs  of  property. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  confined  to  the  counter- 
feiting of  Coin,  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  Realm.  The 
avarice  and  ingenuity  of  man  is  conftantly  finding  out 
new  fources  of  fraud;  infomuch,  that  in  London,  and 
in  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  d'Ors, 
Half  Johannefes,  French  Half  Crowns  and  ShilHngs,  as 
well  as  feveral  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  are 
counterfeited :  apparently  without  fufpicion,  that 
under  the  aft  of  the  14th  of  EHzabeth,  (cap,  3.)  the 
offenders  are  guilty  of  mifprifionof  High  Treafon. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  :— Not  content  with 
counterfeiting  the  foreign  Coins  of  Europe,  the  Inge- 
nious mifcreants  extend  their  manufafture  to  thofe  of 
India:  and  a  Coinage  of  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot  has 
been  eftabliilied  in  London  for  fome  years.  Thefe 
counterfeits  being  made  wholly  of  blanched  copper, 
tempered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit,  when 
ftamped,  the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which  are  always  to 
be  found  on  the  real  Pagoda,  coll  the  m.aker  only 
Three  Half-pence  each,  after  being  double  gilt.-— 
When  finiihed,  they  are  generally  fold  to  Jevv^s  at  Five 
Shillings  a  dozen  ;  and  through  this  m.edium,  intro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  channels  into  India,  where  they 
are  probably  mixed  with  the  real  Pagodas  of  the 
country,  and  pall;  at  their  full  denominated  value  of 
Eight  Shinings  ilerling. 

The  Sequins  of  Turkey,  another  Gold  Coin, 
worth  about  Five  or  Six  Shillings,  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  recently  counterfeited  in  London  :  Thus  the 
national  character  is  wounded,  and  the  difgrace  of  the 
Britifh  name  proclaimed  in  Afia,  and  even  in  the  mof: 
diftant  regions  of  India.— Nor    can  it  be  fufficientlv 
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lamented,  that  perfons  who  confider  themfelves  as 
ranking  in  fuperior  flations  in  life,  with  fome  preten- 
fions  to  honour  and  integrity,  have  fuffered  their  ava- 
rice fo  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  honefty,  as  to 
be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  difcovered  that  there  are  at 
lead  1 20  perfons  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  country, 
employed  principally  in  coining  and  felling  bafe 
Money  ;  and  this,  independent  of  the  numerous  horde 
of  Utterers,  who  chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  paf- 
fmg  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  of  criminals  of 
this  latter  clafs,  who  have  either  been  detected,  profe- 
cuted,  or  convi6led,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  there 
(land  upon  the  Regifler  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Mint  no 
lefs  than  60S  names  ! — And  3^et  the  mifchief  increafes 
rapidly.  When  the  Reader  is  informed,  that  tv/o  per- 
fons can  finifli  from^^soo.  to  ;/^3oo.  (nominal  value), 
in  bafe  Silver  injix  days  ;  and  that  three  people,  within 
the  fame  period  will  (lamp  the  like  amount  in  Copper; 
and  takes  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  known 
Coiners,  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year  will  be  found  to  be  immenfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  enorm.ous  evil  are,  however, 
eafily  developed.  The  principal  laws  relative  to 
counterfeit  Coin  having  been  made  a  century  ago,  the 
tricks  and  devices  of  modern  times  are  not  fuffictently 
provided  againfl :  when  it  is  confidered  alfo,  that 
the  offence  of  dealing  in  bafe  Money  (which  is  the 
main  fpring  of  the  evil)  is  only  punifliable  by  a  flight 
imprifonment  ;  that  feveral  offences  of  a  fmiilar  na- 
ture are  not  punifhable  at  all,  by  any  exilling  flatutej 
and  that  the  detection  of  adlual  Coiners,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain the  proof  neceffary  for  convi6lion,  required  by 
law,  is,  in  many  indances  impra*fLicable  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  Yv'ondered  at,  v/herc  the  profit  is  fo  immenfe, 
with  fo  many  chances  of  efcaping  puniflmicnt,  that 
the  coinac!;e  of,  :\vid  trafllc  in.  counterfeit •Monev  hati 
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attra£led  the  attention  of  fo  many  unprincipled  and 
avaricious  perfons. 

This  enormity,  however,  may,  Hke  others  al- 
ready alluded  to,  be  cured  by  wife  legiflative  regu- 
lations, aided  by  proper  provifions  for  their  due  exe- 
cution, under  a  vigorous  and  energetic  police. 

Having  thus  flated  many  prominent  abufes  which 
appear  to  arife  from  the  imperfeftions  in  our  criminal 
Code,  as  well  as  the  benefits  which  an  improved 
fyftem  would  extend  to  the  country  ;  it  now  remains 
to  elucidate  the  further  evils  arifing  to  Society,  from 
the  abufes  praftifed  in  carrying  the  exifting  ftatutes 
into  execution.  As  the  laws  now  ftand,  no  energy  en- 
ters into  the  fyftem  of  detedlion,  fo  as  to  give  vigor  and 
effeft  to  that  branch  of  police  v/hich  relates  to  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  perfons  charged  with  offences ;  and  no 
fooner  does  a  Magiflrate  commit  a  hackneyed  Thief 
or  Receiver  of  ftolen  Goods,  a  Coiner,  or  Dealer  in 
bafe  Money,  or  a  criminal  charged  with  any  other, 
fraud  or  offence  punifnable  by  law,  than  recourfe  u 
immediately  had  to  fomedifreputable  Attorney,  whofe 
mind  is  made  up  and  prepared  to  praclife  every  trick 
and  device  which  can  defeat  the  ends  of  fubflantial 
iuflice.  Depraved  perfons,  frequently  accomplices, 
are  hired  to  fwear  an  alibi ;  v/itneffes  are  cajoled, 
threatened,  or  bribed,  either  to  mutilate  their  evi- 
dence or  to  fpeak  doubtfully  on  the  trial,  akhcugh 
they  fwore  pofitively  before  the  committing  Magi- 
flrate. 

If  bribes  and  perfuafions  will  not  do,  the  profe- 
Gutors  are  either  intimidated  by  the  expence,*  or  foft- 
ened  down  by  appeals  to  their  humxanity  ;  and  under 
fuch  circum.ftanccs,  they  neither  employ  counfel  nor 
take  the  neceffary  fleps  to  bl"ing  forward  evidence  : 
the  refultis,  that  the  bill  iseither  returned  ignoraJinis  by 
D 

-  ■*  Ko  Kartlfhip  cari'te  fo  greit  as  rh-t  cf  fiibj:riing  an  individual,  unc^cr  any 
cvcuTi'.V.n:e  whatfjevcr,  fo  tlu- rxpence  of  a  ruMic  profecition,  Ci'.rried  on  in 
b^halfof  tl\n  Kin^  ".  BeuJcs  aJdisig,  altncyl  on  f  vi-ry  o;ca!ion,  t)  c'le  Ijfs  of  the' 
fiirti.;s,  i    is  p'odiT(^Ive  of  i  ifirjicf  mifchi';*",  ir. 'lei-Mtlnj  the  ends  of  Jj{l:v.e- 
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the  Grand  Jury  ;  or,  if  a  trial  takes  place,  under  all 
the  difadvantaoes  of  a  deficient  evidence  v/ithout  a 
counfel  for  the  profecution,  an  advocate  is  heard  for 
the  prifoner,  availing  himfelf  of  every  trifling  inaccu- 
racy which  may  fcreen  his  client  from  the  punifhment 
of  the  law,  and  the  hardened  villain  is  acquitted  and  ef- 
capes  jUilice  ;  Xvhile  as  we  before  noticed,  the  novice 
in  crimes,  unifklled  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  law,  and 
unable,  from  the  want  of  criminal  connexions,  or 
that  fupport  which  the  profefled  thief  receives  from 
the  Buyers  of  ilolen  Goods,  to  procure  the  aid  of 
counfel  to  defend  him,  is  often  convicied! 

The  regifters  of  the  Old  Bailey  atford  a  lament- 
able proof  of  the  evils  arifing  from  the  prefent  mode 
of  trying  criminals  without  a  public  profecutor  for  the 
crown.  In  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  previous  to  the 
Police  Edablifliment,  no  lefs  than  4262  prifoners, 
tvho  had  been  aftually  put  upon  their  trial  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  were  let  loofe  upon  the  pubhc  by  ac" 
quittals. 

Since  that  period  no  material  diminution  has 
taken  place,  except  v/hat  may  be  eafily  accounted  for 
by  the  war  ;  and  v/hcn  to  this  dreadful  catalogue  of 
human  depravity,  is  to  be  added,  the  vaft  number  of 
criminals  who  are  periodically  difcharged  from  the 
dincrent  goals  by  proclamation,  it  is  not  an  unfair  de- 
duction, that,  (including  numbers  of  cheats,  fwind- 
Icrs,  gamblers,  and  others,  who  have  never  yet  been 
difcovered  or  known,  for  want  of  an  aftive  faperin- 
tcnding  principle  in  the  conduft  of  the  police)  there 
are  at  this  time  ww/"}' //?o?^;/?:/ individuals,  male  and 
female  provvling  about  tliis  metropolis,  who  prin- 
cipally fupport  themfelves  by  various  depredations 
on  the  public. 

Nor  docs  the  evil  rcfi:  here  ;  for  even  convicied 
felons,  in  too  many  in'lances,  find  means  to  efcapc 
without  punifiiment  ;  and  to  join  that  phalanx  of  vil- 
lains, vvliO  are  confiautly  engaged  in  objeds  of  deprc- 
dufionand  n^:r;hi;:^\ 
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No  fconcr  does  the  punilliment  of  the  law  attach 
on  a  criminal,  than  falfe  humanity  becomes  his 
friend. 

Pardons  are  applied  for  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
His  Majefty's  great  goodnefs  and  love  of  mercy  has 
been  frequently  abufed  by  the  tricks,  devices,  and 
frauds,  too  commonly  reforted  to,  by  ccnvifts  and 
agents  equally  depraved  as  themfelves,  who  while  they 
have  recourfe  to  every  fpecies  of  falfehood  and  for- 
gery, for  the  purpofe  of  attaining  the  objeft  in  view  j 
at  the  fame  time  plunder  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
theprifoner,  of  their  lafl  guinea,  as  the  wages  of  vil- 
lainy and  mifreprefentation. 

By  fuch  nefarious  praftices,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  many  a  hardened  villain  has  eluded  the 
punifliment  of  the  law,  without  any  previous  reference 
to  the  committing  Magiflrates,  who  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  accurately  examined  into  his  character  and 
connexions;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  without  extending 
to  the  community  thofe  benefits  which  might  arife 
from  important  difcoveries  ufeful  to  public  juf- 
tice  ;  fuch  as  convicted  felons  are  always  capable  of 
making  ;  and  which,  in  conjunftion  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  it  Ihould  feem,  ought  to  be  one  indifpenfable 
condition,  upon  which  pardons  fliould  be  granted  to 
capital  convicts.* 

Inftead  of  fuch  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
abfolutely  requifite,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  without 
reflecting  that  a  common  thief  can  feldom  be  reflrain- 
ed  by  military  difcipline,  many  of  the  v.-orfl  clafs  of 
convicts  have  received  his  Majefty's  gracious  pardoH, 
on  the  fmiple  condition  of  going  into  the  army  or 
navy  :  This  has  been  no  fooner  granted,  than  the 
Royal  Mercy  has  been  abufed,  either  by  defertion,  or 
by  obtaining  a  difcharge,  in  confequence  of  fome  real 
or  pretended    incapacity,  which  was  previoufiy  con- 

*  If  this  rule  were  followed,  inh^ite  aJvantajes  would   rcfvuC  from  ii;    in  pre- 
ysntir.j  Crimes,  as  well  as  k;  i-.-reftinj  C^ffendcrs. 
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cc:iled  :  Relieved  in  fo  eafy  a  manner,  from  the  heavy 
load  of  a  capital  })unifhment,  the  culprits  return  again 
to  their  old  practices;  and  by  this  means,  punifh- 
mcnt  not  only  ceafes  to  operate  as  a  prevention  of 
crimes,  by  example,  but  becomes  even  an  encourage^ 
ment ;  v/hils  the  labour  of  deteftion,  and  the  expence 
of  trial  and  conviction,  are  fruitlefsly  thrown  on  an 
injured  individual,  and  loft  to  the  public. 

But  the  evil  arifmg  from  the  periodical  difcharge 
of  fo  many  criminal  and  dgpraved  people,  by  procla-i 
rpations,  acquittals,  and  pardons,  is  not  all  the  incon^ 
venience  which  the  public  feels  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  hulks  fend  forth,  at  ftated 
times,  a  certain  number  of  convifts,  who  having  no 
afylum^  no  home^  no  charaBer^  and  no  means  nffhfijlence^ 
feem  to  have  only  the  alternative  cfftarvii  ^,  or  joining 
their  companions  in  iniquity  ;  thus  adding  ftrergthto 
the  body  of  crimxinals,  by  the  accefTion  of  men,  who, 
polbiLcd  and  depraved  by  every  human  vice,  rei-dcred 
familiar  to  their  minds  iu  thofe  feminaries  of  pro- 
fligacy and  wickednefs  from  whence  they  have  com.e, 
employ  themfelves  conftantly  in  planning  and  execu- 
ting acts  of  violence  and  depredation  upon  the  public. 
Some  of  them,  rendered  defperate  from  an  additional 
deo-ree  of  depravity,  feci  no  compunction  in  adding 
the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  as  has  been 
too  clearly  manifefted  by  many  late  inltances. 

From  what  has  been  thus  ftated,  is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  want  of  fecurity  which  the  pub- 
lic experiences  with  regard  to  life  and  property,  and 
the  ineflicacy  of  the  Police  in  preventing  crimes,  are 
to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  following  caufes  ? 

I .  The  imperfcClions  in  th;  Criminal  Code  ;  and  in  many 
injianccs,  its  dcjiciency  ivitb  refpcft  to  the  mode  cf 
punijhmint ;  as  icell  as  to  the  zuant  of  many  other 
remlationsj  provif.ons,  and    re/iraints,  applicable  /<? 
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the  prefent Jiaie  offociety,  for  the  purpofe  of  prevent- 
ing crhnes. 
2.  The  want  af  an  adive  principle,  calculated  to  oon- 
centrate  and  conned:  the  ivholc  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  the  Nation  ;   and  to  reduce  the  general  ma- 
nagement offyftcm  and  method,  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  fuperintending  agency,  ccmpofed  of  able,  intelligent, 
and  indefatigable  men,  ading  under  the  di  red  ion  and 
controid  of  His  Majc/ly's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Depart?uent.     On  thefe  Perfons,  it  is 
propofed,Jljould  devolve  the  fubordinate  care  and  direc-     , 
iion  of  the  general  Police  of  the   Metropolis  ;  fo  as  to 
obtain,  by  the  i7itrodudio7i  of  order  and  arrangement, 
and  by  efforts   of  labour  a?2d  exertion,  a  complete  hif- 
iory  of  the  connedions,  and  purfuits  of  all  or  mojl  of 
the  criminal  and  fraudulent  perfons  who  refort  to  the 
Metropolis  ;  either  natives    or  foreigners  ;  forming 
framfuch  materials  a  general  and  complete  regijier  of 
every  known  offender,  and  thereby  eftabliflmig  a  clue 
for  their  detedion,  as  often  as  they  are  charged  with 
committing  depredations  on  the  public — with  power  to 
reward  officers  of  juffice.,  and  all  other  perfons  whofe 
Jervices  are  found  to  be  ufcfulin  the  difeovery  or  detec- 
tion of  delinquents  of  every  defcription.      To  keep  a 
regijier  of  property  Jlolen,  or  procured  by  fwindling,  or 
fraudulent  tranfadions,  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  :    To  ejlabliff  a  Cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Magijlrates  in  tozvn  and  country, 
fo  as  to  be  able  more  effcdually  to  watch  the  motions 
of  all  fufpeded  perfons  ;   with  a  view  to  quick  and 
inunediate  detedion  ;     and  to  interpofe  thofe  cm.bar- 
raffments  which  a  vigilant  and  adive  Police  may  place 
in  the  way  ef  every  elafs  of  offenders,  fo    as  to  dimi- 
ni fid  crimes  by  increafing  the  rifque  of  detedion  :  All 
this,  under  circumfiances  Where  a  centre  point  would 
be  formed,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the  police  con- 
duded  with   method,  and  regularity:    where  Magi- 
jlrates would  find  afffiance  and  information ;  where  the 
great  offences  againjl  the  police,  fuch  as  the  Coinage 
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of  bafe  Money,  and  Lottery  Insurances,  ivould  be 
traced  to  their  fource  ;  the  care  and  difpofal  ofcoirSiBs^ 
according  to  their  different  fentences^  be  feen  to;  and 
the  whole  fjjlem  conduced  ivith  that  intelligence  and 
benejit  to  the  Country^  which  miift  arife  from  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  bufinefs  being  directed  folely  to  thefe 
obje^ts^  dyiind  from  all  other  affairs  of  State  ;  and 
their  exertions  being  confined  principally  to  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  the  morals  of  the  People ^  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes, 

3.  The  want  of  an  inflitution  of  Police  Magifiratcs  in  the 
Dock  Tards  ;   ajid  in  all  great  commercial  and  manu- 

fjcliiring  tozuns,  where  there  are    no  Corporations  or 
Funds  for  the  adnnnifi  ration  of  public  juftice. 

4.  The  want  of  a  public  Profecutor  for  the  Crown  ^  in  all 
criminal  cafes  ^  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  frauds  in 
the  adjninifiration  ofjujlice. 

5.  The  want  of  a  more  correal  and  rcgulr.r fyf}e?n ,fcr  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  the  fullejl  and  mofl  authentic  in- 
formation, to  avoid  deception  in  the  obtaining  of  par  - 

dons. 

6.  The  fyfveni  of  the  Hulks. 

7.  The  want  of  an  improved  fy/lem  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  and  difpofal  rf  convids—dcf lined  for  hard 
labour  or  fr  tranfpci'tation. 

8.  The  want  of  national  Penitentiary  Houfes,  for  the 
punijhment  and  nformafion  of  certain  claffes  of  con- 
victs. 

g.   Thewantofaniorefolemn  mode  cf  couduciing  execu- 
tions ;   %uhenever  fuch  dreadful  examples  arc  neccfj'ary 
for  the  furtherance  of  public  juftice. 

The  mail  prominent  caufes  having  been  thus  ex- 
plained, from  which,  it  is  prefumed,  arife  thofe  exifling 
and  increafmg  evils  v/hich  every  good  man  mufl  der 
plore :  it  now  remains  to  offer  fuch  fuggeftions,  as 
Ihall  explain  and  remove  them  ;  fo  as  to  extend  to  the 
public,  thofe  bleilings  which  Ihall  arife  from  improved 
laws,  adminifiered  with   purity  under  a   corrscl  and 
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energetic  fyfteni  of  Police,  applicable  to  the  prefent 
(late  of  fociety  ;  and  wliich  fhall  be,  in  fome  degree, 
effedual  in  guarding  the  public  againft  thofe  increafing 
and  multifarious  injuries  and  dangers,  which  are  iini- 
verfally  felt  and  lamented. 

As  a  fubject  fo  extenfive,  involves  in  it  a  great 
variety  of  detail,  of  a  very  interefting  nature,  which 
mud  be  neceffarily  difcuffed  under  different  heads,  its 
further  elucidation,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  are  propofed,  will  be  found  in  the  followin<T' 
Chapters. 


A     T  R  E  A  T  I  S  E,  &c. 


C    H    A    P.    I. 


The  prominent  Caiifes  ef  the  increafe  of  Crimes  conjidef- 
ed\  as  proceeding  from  the  Vices  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  People^  engendered  principally  in  Public  Hoifes. 
And  from  the  bad  Education  and  Idlcnefs  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  yews.  An  ejlimatc  of  the  extent  of  the 
Depredations  arifing^  from  this  four ce^  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity.  Reflections  and  Suggefiions  ap- 
plicable to  this  branch  of  the  fubjcd:. 


J_N  developing  the  caufes  \vhicli  have  ib  niuItipHed 
and  increafed  thofe  various  offences  and  piibhc  wrongs 
which  form  the  fubjecl  of  the  prefent  work,  it  niay  be 
truly  a^irmed  that,  in  the  firlt  inftance,  much  is  to  be 
imputed  to  deficient  and  inapplicable  Lazvs,  and  to  an 
ill-regulated  Police. 

Crimes  of  every  defcription  have  their  origin  in 
the  vicious  and  immoral  habits  of  the  people  ;  in  the 
little  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  inf!?rior  or- 
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ders ;  and  in  the  want  of  fome  plan  for  regulating  the, 
morals  of  this  iifeful  clafs  of  the  community. 

Innumerable  temptations  occur  in  a  great  ca- 
pital to  excite,  and  afterwards  criminally  to  fupply, 
imaginary  wants  and  improper  gra-ifications,  nqt 
known  in  fnialler  focieties  :  and  againft  which  the 
laws  have  provided  few  remedies,  applicable  in  the 
way  of  prevention. 

The  improvident,  and  even  the  luxurious  mode 
of  living  which  prevails  too  generally  among  the  lower 
ranks  in  the  metropohs,  leads  to  much  mdfery  and  to 
many  crimes. 

Accuftomed  from,  their  earliefl;  infancy  to  in- 
dulge themfeives  in  eating  many  articles  of  expenfive 
food  in  its  feafon*  ;  and  poil'elling  little  or  ho  know- 
ledge of  that  kind  of  frugality  and  care  which  enables 
well-regulated  families  to  make  every  thing  go  as  far 
as  poihble,  by  a  diverfilied  mode  of  cookery  and 
good  management :— Aifailed  alfo  by  the  numerous 
temptations  held  out  by  fraudulent  Lotteries,  and 
places  of  pubhc  refort  and  aniufement  ;  and  above  all, 
by  the  habit  of  fpending  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
as  v/ell  as  money  unneceifarily  in  public  houfes  ; 
where  they  are  often  allured,  by  low  gaming,  to  fquan- 
der  more  than  they  can  afford,  fcarcely  an  inflance 
can  be  found  of  accommodating  the  expenditure  to  the 
income,  even  in  the  bed  oftim.es,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  lov/ed  and  m^ore  depraved  orders  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  capital :  and  hence  a  melancholy 
conclufion  is  drawn,  warranted  by  an  eftimate  gene- 
rally affumed  to  be  correct,  that,  including  gamblers, 
fwindlers,  and  all  claffes  of  criminal  and  depraved  per- 
fons,  "  above  twenty  thoufand  individuals  rife  every 
*'  morning  without  knov/ing  how,  or  by  what  means 
'•  they  are  to  be  fupported  through  the  palling  day  ; 

*  Tlic  c'lief  conf^motian  of  ovfJeri,  cr.ibs,  la'-iflers,  picIileJ  falmon,  Czc. 
"when  lirll  infaaf)!',  and  wlien  the  prices  are  hig!i,  is  by  the /o-rc^'?  clnfTes  of  the 
peopL-. — The  middle  ranks,  and  tl^e  immcdiaicl;/ iindtfv  there),  sbliain  g'^'i-f-*'"" 
1/  ha.n  fu;h  induJjencies,  until  the  pvices  are  moderate. 

E 
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"  and  in  many  inflanccs  even  where  they  are  to  lodge 
"  on  the  fucceeding  night ." 

Poverty  is  no  where  to  be  found  cloathed,  in  fo 
great  a  degree,  v/ith  the  garb  and  emblems  of  the 
extrenicfl  mifery  and  wretchednefs,  as  in  London. 

Were  we  to  examine  the  hiftory  of  any  given  num- 
ber of  thefe  our  miferable  fellow-mortals,  it  would 
be  difcovered  that  their  dirtreiTes,  aimofl  in  every  in- 
flance,  have  been  occafioned  by  extravagance,  idle- 
nefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes  : — and  that  their  chief 
fupport  is  by  gambling,  cheating,  and  thieving  in  a 
little  way. 

Allured  and  deceived  by  the  opportunities, 
whi:h  the  pav/nbrokers  and  the  old  iron  fnops  aiford, 
to  enable  labouring  people,  when  they  marry,  and  firit 
enter  upon  life,  to  raife  money  upon  v/hatever  can  be 
offered  as  a  pledge,  or  for  fale  :  the  aril  (tep  with  too 
many  is  generally  to  difpofe  of  wearing-apparcl  and 
houlhold  goods  ;  and  this  is  frequently  done  on  the 
fiighted  occafion,  rather  than  forego  the  ufual  gratifi- 
cation cf  a  good  dinner  or  a  hot  fupper.  EmbarralT- 
inents  are  the  fpeedy  confequence  cf  this  line  of  con- 
duel,  Yi'hich  is  often  followe'd  up  by  idlenefs  and  inac- 
tivity. The  alehoufe  is  then  reforted  to  as  a  defperate 
remedy,  where  the  lazy  and  diilolute  vv^iil  always  find 
ailbciates,  who  being  unv/illing  to  labour,  refort  to 
crimes  for  the  purpcfe  of  fuppiying  an  unnecefTary 
cxtrava<<ance. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  behold  the  abjeft  condition 
of  the  numerous-  dalles  of  profligate  parents,  v/ho 
with  their  children,-  are,  from  invincible  and  growing 
habit,  conftantly  to  be  found  in  the  tap-rooms  of  pub- 
lic Iioufes  ;  fpending  in  two  days,  as  much  of  tlieir 
earning  -as  would  fupport  them  a  week  comfortably 
•in  their  own  dwellings ;  deltroying  their  health ;  waft- 
ijig  their  time  ;  and  rearing  up  their  children  to  be 
prollitutes  and  thieves,  before  they  can  dillinguilh 
bctv/cen  right  and  wrong.     ^ 
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111  the  City  of  Lonuon,  and  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  there  are  at  prefent  5204  licenfed  Public- 
Houfes,*  ar;d  it  is  calcukued  that  the  money  expended 
in  beer  and  fpirits  in  theie  receptacles  of  idleneu  and 
profligacy,  by  i^ciQ  labouring  people  only,  is  upwards  ot 
three  millions Jrcrlhig  a  year  I\ 

A  moment's  reflection  will  fliew  how  much  thefe 
unfortunate  habits  tend  to  deilroy  the  moral  princi- 
ple, and  to  engender  crime?. 

The  period  is  not  too  remote  to  be  rccoliedled, 
when  it  was  thought  a  difgrace  for  a  woman  (except- 
ing on  holiday  occafions)  to  b.e  feen  in  the  tap-room  of 
•a  public-houfe  :  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has  lofl 
its  etFe<5ls  ;  and  the  public  tap-rooms  of  manyalehoufes 
are  filled  with  men,  wom_en,  and  children,  on  all  oc- 
caficns  ;  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  often  ex- 
chanoed  for  indulTCncies  ruinous  to  health;  and  where 
leflfons  of  vice  and  profligacy  are  imbibed,  totally  de- 
ftruftive  of  the  morals  of  adults,  as  well  as  of  the 
rifmir  treneration. 

In  tracing  the  caufes  of  the  incrcafe  of  public 
depredation  by  means  of  robberies,  pilferings,  and 
frauds,  much  mull  be  attributed  to  ill-conducted  pub- 
lic-houfes. 

The  proper  regulation  of  thofe  haunts  of  idie- 
nefs  and  vice  becomes  then  the  ground-work  of  any  ra- 
tional plan  of  Refor?n.  Infinite  attention  ought  to  be 
bellowed  in  the  felection  of  perfons  fit  to  be  entrufled 
witli  licences  ;  as  on  this  depends  the  prefervation  of 
the  morals  of  the  people;  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
any  one   meafure    propofed    in    the    courfc   of  this 

vv  01  K. 


*   In  Lont^on,                      —                      —  ?z^ 

In  Wsltmi.iller,  —  —  91^7 
In  that  p.irr  of  HiidJlefex  which  lies  wichin  t!ic 

bills  of  mortality  —  —  2431) 
In  Soutbwark,  and  that  part  ot  Surry  which  lies 

wllhiii  the  bills  or  morrality.  94-; 


Totu!    5ZC4  Public  rnoull's. 
-j-   Vide  page  29. 
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Inilead  of  being  men  of  fober  manners  and  of 
good  moral  character,  a  little  enquiry  will  fhew  that  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  prefei'^.t  Ale-Houfe- 
Keepers  in  the  metropolis  are  men  of  no  refpeftability ; 
difpofed  to  promote  drunkennefs,  low  games,  and 
every  fpecies  of  vice  that  can  be  the  means  of  increa- 
fmo-  their  trade;  while  not  afev/  of  them  are  connect- 
ed  with  highwaymen,  common  thieves,  and  comers, 
venders  and  utterers  of  bafe  money. 

An  ill-regulated  public-houfe  is  one  of  the  grcat- 
eii:  nuifances  v/hich  can  exift  in  civil  fociety.  Through, 
this  medium,  crimes  are  increafed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Its  poifon  fpreads  far  and  wide.  It  may  be 
truly  faid  to  be  a  feminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

It  is  in  fuch  houfes  that  thieves  and  fraudulent 
perfons  find  an  afylum,  and  confult  how  and  vv'here 
they  are  to  commit  deprcuations  on  the  public.  It  is 
here  that  apprentices,  and  boys  and  girls  of  tender 
years  are  to  be  found  engaged  in  fcenes  of  Iev\^dnefs 
and  debauchery  ;  and  in  fine,  it  is  in  fuch  places  that 
almofl  every  vice  which  dillurbs  or  interrupts  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  focie':y,  has  its  origin.* 

The  firfi;  caufe  of  this  extenlivc  evil  originates  in 
"the  number  of  fdperfluous  houfes  v/hich  have  been 
inadvertently  licenfed.^' 

Of  thefe  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  one  thoufand 
which  change  mafters  every  year  in  the  metropolis 
alone  ;  and  many  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

The  refult  is,  that  while  fo  many  public  houfes 
tire  conflantiy  at  market,  peribns  of  v.^ortlilefs,  profli- 
gate, and  criminal  characters  become  the  purchafers: 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  no  limits  are  fct 

*  It  has  been  la'ely  difcovercil,  that  rlulis  of  r.pprentice  bovs  are  harboured  In 
public  hoa(:-s,  for  thj  purpofc  of  fupportiiig  their  brethren  who  run  iway  from 
their  mafters  5  and  of  initiating  themfclves  early  in  fcenes  of  leadncfs  ■>n\  drmik-. 
eniiefs  j  the  intans  of  iniulging  in  wiiich  are  gencr.illy  obtaincil  by  )'i!fering  their 
mafters'  property,  anl  difpjfing  of  it  at  the  olJ-iion  (h^pj. — \n  this  fituaticn, 
troni  Jjeiiig  .ippreatices  to  bwful  trades,  they  in  geii;r,il  bev.ome  I  he  a^-'prcir.i.jes  of 
thieves,  v/hordbiL  Lo  fa^h  luufjs  to  And  bovs  ktK'i  ih-^irj^^uriiof.-.  , 
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to  the  number  in  each  diftrid  ;  and  while  the  prefent 
mockery  offccurity  is  in  pradicc^  by  permitting  one  pub- 
lican to  be  bound  for  another,  in  the  fmall  penalty  of 
ten  pounds,  for  the  performance  of  duties,  the  mod 
important  and  facred  which  are  known  to  exi*l:  in  civil 
fociety  ;  fmce  a  breach  of  them  fans  the  foundation  of 
all  niorals.* 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  for  Ma- 
oidratcs  to  eftabliih  correct  fv'llems  for  watching  over 
the  conduct  of  publicans  and  for  regulating  public 
houfes  ? — Every  thing  that  tends  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes;  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  labouring 
poor;  and  to  the  effential  interefls  of  the  State,  as  re- 
gards the  morals  and  health  of  the  lower  ranks,  in 
checking  their  prevailing  propenfity  to  drunkennefs, 
gaming  and  idlenefs;  depends,  in  a  great  meafure  on 
the  vigilance  and  attention  of  the  Civil  Magiftrates  -: 
whofe  powers  to  do  good  in  this  refpec^  are  extremely 
ample,  and  only  require  to  be  exerted  with  attention, 

*  In  a  Tra£V,  entitled,  Ohfcr-vat'wns  a»d  Falls  relatl-ve 
tj  Puolk  IJoiijts,  piinted  liy  J.  Downes,  No.  24.0,  Strand, 
1794.  The  evils  arihijg  from  ill-regulated  FuCilic 
Houfes  are  expiaincJ  at  confiJcrable  length,  and  levc- 
ral  remedies  propofeJ.  In  this  publication  the  con- 
fi-mptiun  of  ^'A  and  Porter  annually  iii  the  nietropolis  and 
its  environs  is  ftated  to  be  1,132,147  barrels  =  to 
36,625  145  gallons,  making  155,400, /.Sopots  at  3^d.         f^.  2,-^1  ijH/^d   15    to 

And  by  another  cakuiation,  the  average  ccnfun^p- 
tion  of  Gin  and  Con-;pjunc!s  in  Public  Koii(es,  previ- 
ou?  to  the  ftoppage  of  the  diftilkry,  was  about 
3, coo, coo  gallons.  -  -  ^  _  9-5,000     o     o 


/:3, 286,466   1-^   lo 

If  a  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  the  gr.'a'^er  degree  of  fobiiety,  which  fccms 
in.initefted  at  prefent  by  the  labouring  people,  evinced  by  a  deci-eafe  in  the  iium- 
.  herof  cjaircli  arc  air.iuks,  and  by  the  diflicuUy  in  obtaining  the  necefl"::ries  of  lii-; 
being  apparently  lefs  than  !B  the  fpring  of  1795,  '"^tiuithjijr.d'v.g  no  cbi:ritics  bare 
been  oijhilmrtd,  and  ireaii  is  corf.deraliy  k'lgher  : — It  would  feem  reafonableto  s;tii- 
hute  this  favourable  change  to  the  high  price  of  gin.  Tl)is  baneful  liquor  beinj 
nov/ in  a  greet  meafure  in.uc-Jpile,  the  lower  ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  ap- 
ply the  money,  firmerly  fpcntinthis  way,  in  the  purch?.f:  ofprovifions — perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  fome /!i;./:(jVtJ //o!./Ij;,v/  gourds  a  fei.r  in  the  metropolis  alone!  if 
this  fait  is  aiTumed,  it  is  impoiTioIe  to  relied:  without  great  latist\:ition  on  tlic  ac- 
tual gain,  which  refults  to  the  Nation,  from  the  prcfervarion  of  the  health  of  per- 
«fons  whofe  lives  ase  Hiortened  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirirs.  In  tne  la- 
bour of  aduks,  the  beneiit  to  the  Narion,  ariung  from  fjuri^^ty  ia  the  rr.afsoflhe 
people,  ivat  Icaft  one  hu-ij/ci-fcltl  ir.  length  of  life,  and  productive  inju.li  j. 
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miklnefs,  and  prudence,  joined  to  firmnefs  and  good 
judgment.* 

In  faft,  tlie  foundation  of  all  good  Police 
throughout  the  nation  reds  upon  thole  wife  regulations 
which  the  Clergy  and  the  Magiftrates  fhall  carry  into 
execution  for  the  prefervation  of  morals,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes. 

It  is  earneflly  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  who  have 
the  charge  of  parities  will,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
lend  their  aid,  by  an  immediate  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  by  regularly  vifiting  their  abodes,  and 
by  forwarding  proper  religious  inilruilions  in  their 
families  :  for  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  prevailing  and  in- 
creahng  immorality  and  proiiigacy  among  the  low"er 
orders  of  the  people  are  not  checked,  very  ferious 
confequences  are  to  be  dreadcd.t 

It  is  alfo  much  to  be  wiPned  that  the  leading  and 
refpeftable  perfons  of  the  jewilh  religion  v/ould  con- 
fider  it  as  incumbent  on  them  to  adopt  fome  mears  of 
employing,  inufeful  and  produclive  labour,  the  numer- 
ous youths  of  that  perfuafion,  v/ho  are  at  prefent  rear- 

*  The  following  propouilons  are  fjggcfted,  as  !;!ic!y  to  aid  tii»-  iVTajiftrates 
confidei-ablv  in  their  exeri-ions.  to  reform  the  Public  IloLfes,  in  cafe  tiny  fhal! 
obtain  the  lanitloa  of  the  Legillalure. 

1.  That  the  number  of  f  ublic  Houf. 3  afilgned  to  each  licenfin^,'  dlvirion  fliall 
be  limited  by  law  ;  and  no  new  houfcS  (hall  be  Jicenied  unlefs  there  ihall  be  anin- 
creafo  of  inhabitants,  (by  means  of  an  acceirion  of  buildings  or  rranufa£tories  iii 
the  neighbourhood,)  eq'.;al  to  150  individuals,  including  thofe  employed  in  public 
works. 

2.  That  no  perfon  HiaU  be  licenf.d  until  he  can  produce  a  rciponGble  houfe- 
k"eoer,  who  is  not  a  publican,  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  along  with  him  forhii 
good  behaviour  in  the  fum  or  ffiy  pounds  •,  ;|;  which  ilialJ  be  forfeited  if  he  permits 
gatning  druik.Kiief;,  or  any  other  irregul,mties,  to  be  fpecined  in  the  recognizance, 
the  form  and  obligation  of  which  might  be  modernized,  altered,  and  amchdtd  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 

■j-  The  total  ignorance  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  in  the  Metropolis,  cannot  be  more  ftrikingly  cx2r.,plified,  than  by  the  cir- 
eumftance  that  va.1:  numbers  cohabit  together  without  marriage  5  from  thefc  con- 
nexions a  numerous  progeny  arifes,  reaied  up  (where  want  of  care  and  difeafe  does 
not  fhorten  their  day,-.)  under  the  example  of  parents,  whofe  ccndudi  exhibits  no- 
thing but  the  vllcfl:  profligacy. 

\  At  prefent  the  IcTal  rccogalr.anceh  o"!y  fo^  ic/. — /.'  Las  continued  Jo  for  ipicards  of 
Z%o  years,  fince  tbi  vign  uf  Edivard  l^i.  luben  thcjum  t/:e:i  Jixed  on  'icas  accatdinti  i« 
tbeprfcn:  dcercaje  of  tb:  -vahic  of?no::cy,  much  wore  tL:.i'  tie  jc/.  ttcii;  iropofed. 
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ing  up  In  idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes.  If  the  fu- 
perftitious  obfervance  of  inditutions,  with  regard  to 
meat  not  killed  by  Jews,  and  on  the  jcwifli  fabbath, 
fliall  exclude  thefe  youths  from  being  bound  to  ufeful 
employments  and  mixing  with  the  niafs  of  the  people, 
by  becoming  fervants  or  apprentices  ;  furely  it  is  pro- 
per fome  care  iliould  be  taken  that  they  ihall  not  be- 
come public  nuifances  ;  an  evil  that  mufl  inevitably 
arife  from  a  perfeverance,  in  the  fyftcm  which  now  pre- 
vails, in  the  education  and  habits  of  this  numerous 
clafs  of  people  ;  and  which  is  direftly  hoflile  to  the 
intcrell  of  the  State;  and  to  the  prefervation  of  mo- 
rals. 

The  increafe  therefore  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
Jevv^s,  reared  under  the  influence  of  fuch  evil  examples, 
and  bred  to  no  profeffion  that  can  render  their  labour 
ulcful  to  the  country,  conditutes  another  of  the  chief 
fources  of  that  depravity  which  prevails  in  the  metro- 
pohs  :  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  one  great  caufe  of 
the  increafe  of  petty  crimes. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating,  in  fome  degree, 
the  dreadful  effecl:  of  this  profligacv  and  wickedncfs, 
in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  every  fpecies  and  de- 
nomination, the  following  Eftimate  has  been  made  up 
from  info^maiion  derived  through  a  variety  of  different 
channels.  It  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  fuppofed  ag- 
gregate amount  and  value  of  the  various  depredations 
comm.itted  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  the 
ccurfe  of  a  year. 

"Ihe  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  tliat 
in  tlic  nature  of  thioiTs,  fuch  a  calculation  cannot 
be  perfectly  accurate ;  becaufe  there  are  no  pre- 
cife  data  upon  which  it  may  be  formed  :  but  if  it  ap- 
proaches in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  (as  the  Author 
is  aim  red  it  does),  it  will  fully  anfvv-cr  the  purpofe  in- 
tended ;  by  affording  many  uieful  and  important  hints 
and  conclufions  fa-vourable  to  thofe  improvements 
which  are  felt  to  be  necenary  by  all ;  though  hi- 
therto undorflo^d  by  very  few. 
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All  EJlimatc  of  the  Annual  Amount  and  Value  of  the  De- 
predations committed  on  Public  and  Private  Property 
in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  in  one  year. 
Specifying  the  Nature  offuch  Depredations  under  fix 
different  Heads,  viz. 


1 .  StKal!  Thefts,  committed  in  a  little  way  by  memal  Cer-vantSf  CIAmniy-Sivafcr:, 
Diifimen,  Porters,  A^JbrenUcgs,  Jourreymen,  Stalle  Boys,  Itinerant  jfews,  avd 
others,  from  divelling-hoyfes,  fiahks,  out-houfes,  icarel:o-:jes,  (hopf,  founder'us^ 
loorhjhops,  neiv  imlaiv.gs,  fuUk  houfes,  and  in  (hort  every  other  place  where 
property  is  liepofired  ,  which  m?y  be  Tpecifically  eftimatcd  and  fubJivided  as 
follows  : 

Tors.         {,. 
Articles  new  and  Old,  of  iron  and  {T;:cl  -  -  soco      loc,oco 

brafs  _  .  -  .  -        J5CO      i5o,C(jo 

copper        -----        loco      120,000 

lead  -  -  -  _  -        25CO        50,000 

pewter, 'folder,   and  tin  -  -  3^^        !55>'200 

Pewter  pots,  ftolen  from  5^04  publicans     -  -  500      *55,oco 

Small   articles    of  plate,   china,   glafs-ware,   fadlerv, 
harnefs,  and  other  portable  articles    of   houfe  a:id 
table   furniture,    books,  tea,    fugar   foap,   candles, 
liquors,   &c.  &c.  &c.  -----  I00,coo 

Piece-goods  from  ihops,  and  warehoufes,  by  ferrants, 

porters,   &c,  ------  50,000 

— — — — \Vearing  apparel,   bed  and  table  linen,   &c.  -  40,000 

Silk,  cotton,  and  worfted  yarn,  en-:berzled  by  Win- 
dets  and  others  in  Spital fields,  &c.  formerly 
^20,CGO,  a  year,  now  fuppof.d  to  be  -  -  io,oco 


*  The  publicans  in  their  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Ccmmo 
(1756)  eflimated  their  lofs  at  ^ico,cco  ! 


^710,000 


2.  Tbefisi.fon  tic  Rlzrr  and  ^f'v^,  committed  in  a  little  way  on 
board  ihips  in  the  River  'i  hames,  whiilV  diichargir.ji  their 
cargoes  ;  and  aftetwar.'.s  upon  the  Wharfs,  Qu^ays,  and 
V/arehoufjs,  when  the  fame  are  landing,  weighing,  and 
lloving  ;  by  glutmer',  lumpers,  jobbers,  labourers,  j'orters, 
lightermen,  boys  called  muaL-irk";,  and  others  employed,  cr 
lurking  about  for  plunder. 

Raw  Aigar,  rum,  tuflce,  chocolate,  pimento,  /'inger,   cotton,  dy-  ^. 

ing  woods,  and  every  other  article  of  Weft- iniiia  produce.  ijc,C0O 

EaR:-lndia  goods,  and  merchandize  from  Africa,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, America,  the  Baltic,  the  Contir-cnt  cf  Europo,  coafl-- 
ing  trade,   £;c.  <.Vc.   &-C.  .--■--  -  230,00© 

Ship  Jlores  and  t.icliling,  including  cov.iag,',  Llls,  tar,  pitcli, 
tallow,  proviilo;!'';,  &l-.  taicen  from  a'oovc  io,r,oo  different 
vclllls         ...  ..  -  -  .         -         -  IOC, ceo 

/^5co,ooo 
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,  Thefts  and  Fraudi  committed  in  his  Majefty's  dock-yards,  and 
other  public  repjfitorits,  fituated  on  the  River  Thames  ;  in- 
cluding tlie  phinder,  pillage,  and  frauds,  by  wliich  public 
property  (exclufive  or' metals)  is  embezzled  iii  the  laid  ftorcs, 
and  from  ihips  of  war.  (Bcfidesthe  frauds,  plunder  and  pil- 
lage, in  the  dock-yards,  and  from  fliips  of  war  at  Chatham, 
Portlmouth,  P'lymouth,  &c.  at  all  times  enormous,  but 
efpecially  in  time  of  war,  when  public  property  is  unavoida- 
bly moft  expofed,  equal  at  leafl  to  ^700,000.  a  year  more, 
makirjg  in  all,  one  niillioh  fterlin^),  at  leall 
Deprcdauous    committed  by  means  of   burglaries,     highway- 

robbevics,  and  other  more  atrocious  thefts,  viz. 
Bur<;l.:ries  by  houfebreakers  in  plate,  and  other  article'. 
Highway  robbt-ries  in  money,  watches,  bank-notes,  &c. 
Private  rtcaling  and  picking  of  pockets,   &c.  .  .  - 

Stealing  cattle,   iheep,  poultry,    corn,  provender,  potatoes, 
&c.  &c.  -_-,^.-. 
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100,000 

-     75,000 

25,000 

20,«0O 
,^220,000 


5.  Fraud;  by  the  coinage  and  fabrication  of  bafe  Money,  coun- 

tcfeiteJ  of  the   fimil^tude  of   the  current  gold,  filver  and 

copper  coin  of  the  Realm.  -  -         »  -  -  ^200,oco 

6.  Fraudihy  connterfeiting  public  fecuritles,  powers  of  attorney, 

bonas,  bills,  and  notes;   by   fwindllng,  cheating  and  ob- 
taining money  and  goods  by  falfe  pretences,  &c.  &;c.  &c.  jTijOfOOO 


RECAP  ITULAT  ION. 

1.  Small  Thefts                           —                            —  ^710,000 

2.  Thefts  upon  the  Rivers  and  Quays              —  —            500,000 

3.  Thefts  in  the  Dock-Yards,  &c.  on  the  Thames  —                2>^o,ooo 

4.  Burglaries,  Highway-Robberies,  Sec.  —  —  220,000 
t;.  Coining  bafe  Money  —  —  200,000 
6.  Forgin^j  Bills,  Swindling,  &c.                      —  —          170.000 


Total     *^2, 100,000 


*  This  fum  will,  no  doubt,  aftonifli  the  reader,  at  firft  viev/  ;  and  may  even 

go  very  far  to  dagger  his  belief;  but  wlienthe  vaft  extent  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  London  is  confidered,  and  that  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  capital 
alone,  there  is  an  annual  movement  of  nearly  fjventy  millions  of  property  ladea 
ani  unladen  in  the  Tham.es,  (as  is  more  fully  shewn  hereafter  :  See  chapter  3.) 
independent  of  the  great  quantity  of  ftationary  or  fixed  property  of  a  portable  na- 
ture, as  well  as  moving  effefts,  conveyed  in  waggons,  both  which  cannot  arHOunt 
to  lefs  than  perhaps  the  annual  fum  of  one  hundr.d  millions — it  will  ceafe  to  be  a 
m.;~ier  of  furprize,  that  under  an  incorrect  fyilem  of  police  and  deficient  laws,  the 
depredations  are  eftimated  fo  high.  It  would  have  equally  attrafled  attention  with 
a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  police,  and  of  sourl-.-  haveanfwered  the  Author's 
purpofc  full  as  well  to  have  reduced  the  eftimate  to  one  half  the  prc[c:it  fum  :  but 
being  folicitous  to  approach  as  near  the  truth  as  poflJbh,  he  confidered  hlm- 
Icli  bound  toprefent  it  in  its  prefent  form. 
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The  foregoing  eflimate,  (imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain as  it  may  be),  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
general  depravity  which  prevails  ;  and  which  is 
heightened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  refleftion, 
that  among  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  there  parti- 
cularized, are  to  be  numbered  perfons,  who  from 
their  rank  and  lituation  in  life  would  fcarcely  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  either  committing  or  conniving  at  the  com- 
miffion  of  frauds,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  nation. 

Avarice  is  ever  an  eager,  though  not  always  a 
clear-fighted  pafiion  :  and  when  gratified  at  the  price 
of  violating  the  founded  principles  of  honefty  and 
juftice,  a  fting  muft  remain  behind,  which  no  afflu- 
ence can  banifh, — no  pecuniary  gratification  alleviate. 

In  contemplating  thefe  flrong  features  of  de- 
graded humanity,  it  cannot  efcape  the  obfervant  rea- 
der, how  fmall  a  part  of  the  annual  depredations  upon 
public  and  private  property  is  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  criminals  who  alone  attraft  notice  from 
the  force  and  violence  they  ufe,  and  to  whofe  charge  the 
whole  of  the  inconveniencies  felt  by  the  pubHc,  is  ge- 
nerally laid,  xiaimtXy,  co?n?non  thieves  and  pick-pockets  % 
highway-men  and  footpad  robbers.  But  for  this  efi:i- 
mate,  it  could  not  have  been  believed  how  large  a 
fhare  of  the  property  annually  plundered,  ftolen,  em- 
bezzled, or  acquired  in  a  thoufand  diiferent  ways,  by 
means  unlawful^  unjuji,  and  ijumoral,  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis, is  acquired  by  criminals  of  other  defcrip- 
tions,  whofe  extenfive  ravages  on  property  are  the 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  fecrecy  with 
which  they  are  conducted. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Tbe  caiifes  and  prcgrcfs  of  fmall  Thefts  explained,  and 
traced  to  the  nwnerous  Receivers  ofjiolen  Goods,  under 
the  denomination  of  Dealers  in  Rags,  Old  Iron,  and 
other  Metals. — The  great  increafe  ofthefe  Dealers  of 
late  years.— Their  evil  tendency,  and  the  abfolute  ne- 
cejfity  of  Regulations  to  prevent  the  extenfive  Mifchicfi 
arifingfrom  the  Encouragements  they  hold  out  to  per- 
fons  of  every  age  and  defcripfion,  to  become  Thieves^ 
by  tljQ  purchafe  of  whatever  is  offered  for  fcde.—A 
remedy  fuggejied* 


N  the  preceding  Chapter  the  fmall  thefts  commit- 
ted by  perfons  not  known  to  belong  to  the  fraternity 
of  Thieves,  are  eflimated  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
fum  of;^7io,ooo.  a  year  ! 

This  difcovery  (except  what  relates  to  embez- 
zled filk,  cotton,  and  worfted)  was  originally  made 
through  the  medium  of  a  confideiable  dealer  in  Rags 
and  Old  Iron^  and  other  Metals,  who  communicated 
to  the  Author  much  interefting  information,  confirmed 
afterwards  through  other  channels,  the  fubftance  of 
which  is  hereafter  detailed  :  namely, 

1.  That  there  exifts  in  this  metropolis  (and  alfo  in  all  the 
towns  where  his  Adajefty's  dock-yarus  are  cftablifhcd)  a 
clafs  of  Dealers,  of  lateyoars  become  extremely  numerous, 
who  keep  open  fhops  for  the  purchafe  of  Rags^  Old  Iron^ 
and  other  Mdah. 

2.  That  thefe  Dealers  are  univerfally,  almoft  without  a  fmgle 
exception,  the  Receivers  of  Itolen  goods  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  from  a  nail,  a  fkewer,  a  key,  or  a  gh.ff  bottle,  up 
to  the  mofl:  valuable  article  of  portable  houfnuld  goods, 
merchandize,  phte,  or  jewels,  5cc.  h<z. 
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3.  That  they  are  divided  into  two  claffes  :  TVhoIcfale  and 
RetailDealers.  That  the  Retail  Dealersare  generally  (with 
fome  exceptions)  the  immedir.te  purchafers  in  the  firll  in- 
ftancc,  from  the  pilferers  or  their  agents  \  and  as  foon  as 
they  collect  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron,  copper,  brafs, 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  or  other  metals,  worthy  the  notice  of  a 

.  large  Dealer,  they  difpofe  of  the  fame  for  ready  money,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  continue  the  trade. 

4.  That  the  increafe  of  thefe  old  iron,  rag,  and  ftore  fhops 
has  been  aftonifhing  within  the  laft  twenty  years:  from 
about //t^^  or y^?/r  hundred^  they  have  multiplied  in  this 
fliort  period  to  upwards  of  three  thonjand^  in  the  metropolis 
alone  ! 

5-  That  although  thefe  fliops  (which  are  now  to  be  feen  in 
every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  of  the  capital)  exhibit  only  a  beg- 
garly appearance  of  old  iron  to  public  view,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  have  large  premifes  behind,  where  many 
rich  articles  of  merchandize,  but  more  particularly  fecond- 
hand  metals,  compofed  of  various  houiliold  and  {hip's 
articles,  moft  ©f  which  have  been  pilfered  in  a  little  way, 
are  to  be  found  ;  and  which  have  been  purchafed  by  thefe 
dealers,  often  by  falfe  weights,  and  always  under  circum- 
ftances  where  they  make  an  imm.enfe  profit. 

6.  That  the  opportunities  which  thefe  old  iron  fhops  afFord 
to  jntnlaJ few  ants  inprivate  fa/u'l'ies^  to  app7~ent:ces^j(!t'.r}jey- 

■  men^  labourers  in  the  founder  us^v-jo.r  eh  oufcs  and  workjhops^  of 
maniifatturers^  artfans^  andtradcfnen  of  every  defcription, 
by  receiving;  and  paying  do'>vn  money  for  every  article  that 
is  brought  t'lem  without  afking  afingle  queftion,  have  been 
the  means  of  debauching  the  morals  of  a  vaft  body  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  A'our.g  and  old;  and  of  carrying 
the  fyitem  of  pilfering  in  a  fmall  way,  to  an  extent  which 
almoft  exceeds  credibility. 

7.  That  as  the  lead  trifle  is  received,  the  vigil:tnce  of  the  par- 
ties, from  whom  the  articles  are  ftolen,  is  generally  eluded  ; 
by  the  prevailing  pra6tice  of  taking  or.ly  a  Imall  quantity 
of  any  article  at  a  time. 

8.  That  the  articles  thus  received  arc  generally  purcliafed  at 
about  one-third  the  real  value,  and  fchlom  at  more  than 
half;  glafs  bottles  in  particular,  arc  bought  at  one  penny 
each,  and  no  queftion  aiked  :  they  are  afterwards  fold  to 
dealers  in  this  particular  branch,  v.'ho  alFort  and  walh 
them,  and  again  re-fell  them  to  inferior  wine-dcalcrs  at 
nearly  the  full  value:  this  has  become,  of  late,  an  extcn- 
five  line  of  trade. 
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9.  That  further  facilities  areaitorded  by  the  dealers  in  old 
iron,  in  the  colleition  of  n^etals,  rags,  and  other  articles 
purloined  and  ftolen  in  the  country;  which  are  conveyed 
to  town  by  means  of  fingle-horfc  carts^  kept  by  itinerant 
Jews,  and  other  doubtful  churaders,  who  travel  to  Portf- 
mouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Dcptford,  and  phces  in  the 
vicinity  ot  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  nurchafing  metais 
from  perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  embezzling  the 
King's  (lore?,  or  from  dealers  on  the  fpot,  who  are  the 
firft  receivers;  from  them,  ccpper-bolts^  nnils:^  fpikes^  iron^ 
brafs^lead^  pevjter^  and  other  ihip  articles  of  confiderable 
value  areprorttreu.  Thefe  hngle-horfe  carts  have  increaf- 
ed  greatly  of  late  years,  and  have  become  very  profitable 
to  the  proprietors. 

10.  That  it  is  a  known  fad  that  fome  of  thefe  dealers  in  old 
metnls,  keep  men  employed  in  knocking  the  broad  Arrow, 
or  King's  mark,  out  of  the  copper  bolts,  nails,  and  bar 
iron,  whereon  it  is  impreilcd,  and  alfo  in  cuttins  fuch  bar 
iron  into  portable  leni-rths,  after  which  it  is  fold  to  the 
great  dealers;  who  by  this  means  are  in  fome  inrit'.ices  fup- 
pofed  to  fell  the  fame  article  to  the  public  Boards  Hvo  or 
three  t\xnz%  over. 

11.  That  the  trade  thus  carried  on,  is  exceedingly  produflive 
both  to  the  ret:iil  and  v/holefale  dealers ;  many  of  whom 
are  become  extremely  opulent,  and  carry  on  bufmefs  to 
the  extent  of  from,  ten  to  thirty,  and  in  fome  few  inftances, 
fifty  thousands  a  year  in  old  metals  alone. 

I2>  That  the  quaritity  of  new  nails  taken  from  the  public  re- 
pnfitories,  and  from  private  workfhops,  and  difpofed  of  at 
the  old  iron  (hops  exceeds  all  credibility. 

13.  And  finally,  that  the  retail  dealers  in  old  iron,  with  fome 
exceptions,  are  the  principal  purchafers  of  the  pewter  pots 
ftolen  from  the  publicans,  which  they  inft^ntly  meltdown 
(if  not  previoully  done)  to  elude  deteclion. 

Thus  It  is  that  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety  are  af- 
failed  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner  allured  to  be  dif- 
honeft,  by  the  ready  means  of  difpofmg  of  llolen  pro- 
perty; unlawfully  acquired,  to  fatisfy  imaginary  2Xidi 
too  frequently  criminal  wants,  excited  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  amufements  and  diifipations  of  a  great 
capital,  and  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery  hold  out.  It 
is  furely  a  confideration  of  great  importance  as  a  matter 
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of  flate  policy,  by  what  means  fuch  an   enormous  evil 
is  to  be  prevented  ? 

Its  rapid  growth  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and 
the  efFeft  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  menial  fervants 
and  others,  who  mufl  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a 
certain  truft  committed  to  them,  is  a  ftrongreafon  why 
fome  eifeftual  remedy  fhould  be  adminiflered  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible. 

It  feems,  under  all  circumftances,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  thefe  iron  fhops,  by  licence,  and  by  other 
reftri6lions  connected  with  the  public  fecurity,  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  immediate  necelhty ;  for  it  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  refletl  that  there  fhould  exift  and  grow  up, 
in  fo  fliort  a  period  of  time,  fuch  a  body  of  criminal 
dealers,  who  are  permitted  to  exercife  all  the  mif- 
chieA'^ous  part  of  the  functions  of  pawnbrokers ;  en- 
joying equal  beneiits,  without  any  of  the  reflriclions 
which  the  public  interefl  has  made  it  neceifir/  to  ex- 
tend to  this  clafs  of  dealers;  who  themfelves  alfo 
require  further  regulations,  which  will  be  hereafter 
difculfed. 

But  befides  the  dealers  in  old  iron,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  extend  the  regulation  propofed,  to  dealers 
mfecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  whether  Jiationary  or 
itinerant ;  for  through  this  medium  alfo,  a  vaft  deal 
of  bed  and  table  linen,  fheets,  wearing  apparel,,  and 
other  articles,  pilfered  in  private  families,  are  difpofed 
of;  and  money  is  obtained,  without  aiking  queftions, 
with  the  fame  facihty  as  at  the  iron  fhops. 

To  prevent  metals  from  being  melted  by  recei- 
vers of  ftolen  goods,  and  other  perfons  keeping  cruci- 
bles and  fmelting  veffels,  by  which  means  the  moft  in- 
famous frauds  are  committed,  to  the  evafion  of  juftice, 
by  immediately  melting  plate,  pewter  pots,  and  every 
kind  of  metal  that  can  be  identified  ;  it  may  be  alio 
neceffary  to  regulate,  by  licence,  "sW  founders  ofmetals\ 
and  alio  the  horfe  and  truck  carts  uled  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  old  metals  from  place  to  place:  fo  as, 
upon  the  v/hole,  to  eitabiifil  a  mild,  but  complete fyjiem 
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rf  prevent len^  by  limiting  the  dealers  in  old  metals  and 
fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  to  the  honed  and  fair 
part  of  their  trade,  and  by  reft  raining  them  with  regard 
to  that  which  is  fraudulent  and  mifchievous. 

At  prefent  thefe  refpedlive  dealers  may  truly  be 
faid  to  be  complete  pefts  of  fociety.  They  are  not, 
like  pawnbrokers,  reftrained  as  to  the  hours  of  recei- 
ving or  delivering  goods.  Their  dealings  ar©  often  in 
the  night  time,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  every  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  fraud  and  diftionefty. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  confequences 
arifing  from  the  feduftion  of  fo  many  individuals, 
young  and  old,  who  muft  be  implicated  in  the  crimes 
which  thefe  abominable  receptables  encourage,  with- 
out wifhing  to  fee  fo  complicated  and  growing  a  mif- 
chief  engage  the  immediate  attentionof  theLegiflature, 
that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  early  as  poffible.'^ 

*  This  remedy,  as  itrefpefts  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods,  is  fpecifically  explained 
at  the  dole  of  the^Eighrh  Chapter,  ivbkh  relates  entirely  to  that  fubjed,  and  t« 
which  the  reader  Is  particularly  referrsd. 
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CHAP.     III. 

The  fiihjecl  purfued. — The  wonderful  extent  and  value 
■  of  jloating  property  laden  and  unladen  in  the  Fort  of 
London  in  the  courfc  of  a.  year. — The  means  ufedin 
perpetrating  Small  Thefts ^  and  making  depredations 
upon  the  River  Thames. — The  fyftematic  ajjijlance 
afforded  by  the  Receivers  ofjlolen  Goods  of  various  deno- 
minations^ in  connection  vuith  the  plunderers  on  the 
•  River. — The  additional  opportunives  arifing  from  the 
prefent  mode  of  dif charging  vejfels  into  lighters.— A 
IZcmedy  propofed. 


^  H  E  immenfe  plunder  and  pillage  of  merchan- 
dize and  naval  (lores  upon  tiie  River  Tnames  has  long 
been  felt  as  a  grievance  of  great  magnitude;  exceeding- 
ly hurtful  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country  and  deeply 
atTeCring  the  interejl:  of  the  Weft-India-Planters,  as 
well  as  every  defcription  of  merchants' and  fliip-own- 
ers,  trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  London. 

The  fubject  of  this  Chapter  will  therefore  be 
confined  to  a  detail  of  the  means  by  which  thefe  rob- 
beries are  perpetrated,  and  to  the  remedies  which 
appear  to  be  befi:  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fuch  an 
enormous  and  grov/ing  evil :  for  certain  it  is  that  the 
increafe  has  been  regular  and  progrefiive,  and  that  the 
eafy  manner  in  which  property  of  this  fort  is  obtained 
and  difpofed  of,  occahons  an  acceffion  of  plunderers 
every  year. 

The  prevailing  pra6lice  of  difcharging  and  deli- 
vering the  cargoes  of  fhips  by  a  clafs  of  aquatic  la- 
bourers, knovvii  by  the  name  of  lumpers  and  feu  fie- 
hunters^  is  one  principal  caufe  of  tlie  evil  fo  feverely 
felt  J  but  it  is  not  the  only  caufe. 
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A  confiderable  proportion  of  thefe  labourers* 
have  formed  intimate  conneccions  with  various  purcha- 
fers  or  receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  as  well  as  with  other 
alTociates :  they  thus  acquire  confiderable  facility  and 
affiftance  in  carrying  on  and  in  concealing  a  fyftem  of 
the  mofl  fliameiul  depredation,  in  which,  frompraftice 
and  experience,  they  become  adepts  ;  and,  fimclioned 
as  they  are  by  habit  and  cuflom,  and  by  being  too 
often  fcreened  from  detection  and  punifhment,  by 
thofe  whofe  immediate  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  their 
nefarious  praftices,  they  confiderit  as  a  kind  of  right 
which  attaches  to  their  fituation,  to  plunder  v.^herever 
nn  opportunity  offers. 

To  t^hofe  whofe  habits  of  life  do  not  lead  them 
into  invefuigations  of  this  kind,  the  detail  which  is 
now  to  be  given.  Mill  appear  either  incredible  or 
greatly  exaggerated:  but  whoever  confiders  for  a  mo- 
ment the  aftonifliing  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  multitude  of  velfels 
laden  and  difcharged  in  the  River  Thames,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  will  find  upon  due  enquiry  that 
^500,000,  flated  in  the  fecond  article  of  the  eftimate 
in  the  firfl  Chapter,  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  plun- 
der, including  merchandize,  fhips'  ftores,  tackling, 
and  provifions,  is  by  no  means  over  rated. 

In  purfuing  this  invefligation,  by  an  attentive 
confideration  of  the  fpecific  detail  of  the  fhipping, 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  River  Thames,  the 
mind  is  j^ofl  in  wonder  at  the  unparalleled  and  rapid 
increafe  of  the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  capital : 
and  v/hile  w^e  have  juft  caufe  to  deplore  thofe  enor- 
mities which  are  experienced,  it  is  matter  of  confider- 
able confolation  that  the  am.<)unt  of  the  floating:  and 
moving  property  upon  the  Ri\'er,  (jivbich  has  trebled 
njoithi'ri  the  Iq/l  forty  years.^  renders  it  much  eafier  to 
account  for  the  melancholy  eftimate,  than  couldhave 
G 

*  It  is  not  here  mennt  to  criirJnate  the  whole  of  the  lumpers. — It  is  fincerely  to 
b"  hop:d,  that  moll  ot"  the  Ma.le  s  oiiiht:  ga':g3  n-ay  bs  pure,  and  ^^erhips  a p;©- 
yoriiya  ofthii.iiit;'  smpJoy. 
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been  fuppofed  at  firfl  view  ;  more  efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  fuch 
property,  which  is  upwards  of  feventy  millions  a  year, 
greatly  expofcd  from  the  want  of  proper  conveni- 
encies  for  Ihipping  and  difcharging  goods,  the  average 
extent  of  the  plunder  does  not  much  exceed  three 
quarters  per  cent,  as  the  following  eftimate  will  Ihew. 

The  enfuing  Abftrain:  of  the  Imports  into,  and  the  Exports  fror?,  the  port  of  Lon- 
don is  made  up  from  the  public  accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1795,  but  differs  with  regard  to  the  value,  from  thcfe  accounts  ;  in  which 
the  price  is  eftimated  on  data  eilablilh^d  many  years  ago,  when  the  articles  of 
commerce  imported  and  exported  wsre  not  rated  at  above  half  the  fum  they  now 
fetch,  exch.Ji've  of  duty. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  underftood  that  the  follov/ing  eftimate  Is  made  upon  the  data 
of  the  frejent  'valuc^iS  nearly  as  it  can  be  afcertained.  It  exhibits  a  very  aftonilhing 
pifture  af  the  immenfe  opulence  and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Metropolis  j 
and  accounts  in  a  very  fatisfaftory  manner  for  the  vait  refources  of  the  Country, 
which  have  been  manifefted  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefeM 
and  former  wars. 
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Names  or"  the 

j  Value  of  Imports 

V.ilae  ot  Exports  rrunuhc  l-'orc  of  ~" 

Lon 

don  to  Forei.scn  Parts.           1 

Countries. 

into  London 
|2i0950i      3 

4 

Brit.  Manufaa. 

For.  Merchand. 

Ireland 

16S687 

iS      3 

914352     4     4 

Britifh  Weft  Indies 

,6072117      5 

0 

4249043 

13   11 

579453     6     0 

Conquered  Iflands 

1226064   13 

8 

1   260976 

0    11 

1 108  1 7    18     0 

Brit.  American  Colonies 

507412    13 

0 

1   654842 

19     4 

251551      6     2 

Guernfey  and  Jcrfey 

91936      1 

2 

j      12001 

r3  10 

21616   16     8 

Gibraltar 

12947    16 

s 

:   83473 

14  1 1 

69315     2     8 

Honduras  Bay 

14696     4 

2 

1     2029 

iS   II 

2550  16     2 

South  Fi.hery 

1976C0     8 

6 

21 

6     8 

Afia,  including  E.  Indies 

3916950     2 

10 

33986S0 

^     4, 

i8;t90   16     c 

Africa          -          -         _ 

66013     8 

4 

:     9'3503 

12     9 

1S8743    16     6 

Turkey        -          -          - 

645860  19 

2 

32065 

12     0 

123776       7       2 

Streight'3 

83S9   14 

0 

Venice         -         .         _ 

82107   16 

0 

6203 

17   11 

19305       7        2 

Italy 

1215012   15 

0 

80980 

18     9 

340786    0     8 

Spaia         -          - 

1070697  i8 

0 

205006 

4     4 

265169    3    4 

Portugal 

64^.610     3 

8 

182780 

6    2 

119813   12     6 

Madeira 

7479  16 

8 

27998. 

6   10 

6886   18     2 

Canaries          -          .      - 

6763  19 

10 

201  16 

i8     4 

377     5     a 

France          -          .          _ 

130     6 

S 

3216 

5     3 

63625   10     6 

Auftrian  Flanders     -     - 

137249     5 

0 

129413 

9    7 

887042   18  10 

Holland          -          -       - 

1203515     3 

6 

1I445S 

3     7 

196S687     3     4 

Germany          -           -     \ 

10S9307  19 

4 

1044.634 

18     0 

6176100  14     8 

PniTia.                -              -' 

196657     3 

- 

543S0 

14     0 

272719  17     4 

Poland          -          -          -' 

104978  10 

4 

jexz 

II    10 

57067     2     4 

Sweden         -          -        - 

262727    3 

4 

3384? 

5     6 

111457    14    .4 

RuJfia          -          _           _ 

1269688    9 

6 

95519 

8     8 

491244     9     a 

Denmark  and  Norway 

166366    1 

0 

147340 

5   I' 

J45509  19     8 

Greenland          .        -      . 

26753  II 

2 

United  States  of  America 

SH511  18 

8 

2251280 

12     I 

42924S     7     s 

Florida 

16239   16 

0 

38067 

0     3 

8355     0     0 

Foreign  Weft  Indies     - 

562do     2 

0 

1767 

13   lol 

60      00 

Prize  GooJs     -     .     _     1 

1572860     8 

8 

(^ 

2.1-064. --6  17 

4l  1139653P 

I-?     8II1420S  Q15    14  6| 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ths  aggregate  Value  of  Goods  imported  into  LondonJn 
one  year         -  -    • 

Britifh  Merchandize  exported     /^H. 396  539    13    8 
Foreign  Merchandize,  ditto        ^14.208.915    14   f) 


Value  of  Goods  imp-jited  in  upwards 
of  0000  Coafting  Vefiels,  averaged 
at  ;^500  each  .  _  . 

Value  of  Goods  exported  coaftivays  in 
about  7000  vjflels,  at  ^^loooeaih 


,^4. 500.000  o  o 
/^7.ooo.oco  o  o 


j^29. 706.476   17  4 
^25.605.45,5     S  a 


£^- 


i.eoo'.ooa     o  o 


Tctal  amount  of  Property   fhipt  an,.!  unfiiipt  in  the  River 

Thamcsin  the  courie  of  a  veareftimated  at        -  -  ^66.811.932      5   6 

Belides  the  numerous  fmiU  inla.id  cargoes  of  caals,  m.erchandize,  grain,  malt, 
flo\ir,  and  other  articles  laden  anJ  dilcharged  in  the  Thames,  and  the  River  Lea; 
andalfuh:-  tackling,  apparel,  provifionsand  ftores  ofabove  i3.500ihips  and  velfel* 
(in;luding  their  repeated  voyages)  which  lade  and  unlade  in  the  courfe  ot  a  year, 
eftimated  (in  wh.-.t  may  be  called  mu-iJtiig  frupo-ty,  liable  to  depredation  and  plun- 
der) at  four  millions  fterling  more  ! 


^1^  Included  in  the  accoiintsuf  ea:h  country. 
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The  cargoes  of  the  Weft-India  fhips  are  the 
principal  objects  of  attention  with  the  lumpers  and 
their  aifociates,  who  are  fuppofcd  to  plunder  from 
*  each  fliip  not  lefs  than  ten  hundrcrl  weight  of  fugar  a 
day,  during  the  period  of  the  difcharge;  and  it  is  efti- 
mated  by  an  intelligent  writer,  that  upon  Weft-India 
produce  imported  {commimihus  annls^  the  merchants, 
fhip-owners,  and  Planters  at  prefent  lofe  ^^  150,000, 
and  the  Revenue  ^50,000.  by  pillage  and  plunder 
;alone.  The  prefent  average  importation  of  fugar 
only,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand 
hogiheads  a  year  ! 

Thefe  aquatic  labourers  are  for  the  moft  part  in 
connection  with  the  journeymen  Coopers  and  Water- 
men, who  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  fnare  in  the  plunder. 
— They  generally  go  on  fhore  three  times  a  day,  and 
being //z  a  hod'i  together^  \\.\^^\'^vzv^x^  and  fometimes 
not  very  fafe,  for  a  Trinity  or  Police  Officer  to  attempt 
to  fearch  or  to  fecure  even  one  of  them..  By  the  con- 
trivance of  a  thin  fack  fufpended  by  ftrings  from  the 
flioulders,  and  placed  under  the  waiftcoat,  a  furprifmg 
quantity  of  fugar  is  carried  away;  exhibiting  to  the 
fuperficial  obferver  only  the  appearance  of  the  natu- 
ral protuberance  of  the  belly.  Others  who  are  nof 
provided  with  fuch  facks,  fill  their  hats,  pockets,  and 
troufers  with  large  quantities  of  raw  fugars  ;  a  fad; 
which  has  been  often  afcertained  by  officers  of  juftice 
who  have  apprehended  them  {^fo  iQaded),  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bum-boat  Adi. 

The  fraudulent  part  of  thefe  lumpers  having  from 
long  practice  eftablilhed  a  prompt  and  fyftematic  plan 
of  fale,  proceed  immediately  with  their  plunder  to 
thofe  who  they  know  will  purchafe  without  afking 
queftions.  Namely,  petty  grocers,  pubhcans,  and 
dealers  in  old  iron,  and  what  is  called /WzJy??/^'r.W 
pldJiorcs\  the  latter  clafs  being  inhabitants  of  the 
streets  bordering  on  the  river,  where  they  are  exr 
f f.^inely  numerous  and  increaftng  every  day  ;  and,  be^. 
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ing  on  the  fame  tootino;  with  iron  fliops,  are  likcwife 
proper  objects  for  fimilar  reguhitions.* 

Befides  the  depredations  which  thefe  River  Plun- 
derers make  upon  the  property  of  their  employers, 
in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  they  pradife  ano- 
ther device,  by  connecting  themfelves  with  men  and 
boys,  known  by  the  name  of  juud-Inrks,  who  prowl 
about,  and  watch  under  the  difcharging  fliips  when  the 
tide  will  permit,  and  to  whom  they  throw  fmall parcels 
of  f agar ,  coffee,  and  others  articles  of  plunder  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  receivers  by  thefe  mud-larks,  who 
generally  have  a  certain  fliare  of  the  booty. 

Befides  thefe  affociates  in  villainy,  fcullers  and 
other  boats  are,  in  like  manner,  conftantly  hovering 
about  and  under  the  difcharging  fliips,  upon  pretence 
of  carrying  paflengers  and  baggage;  into  which  hand' 
kerchiefs  offugarand  coffee,  bladders  of  rum,  kegs 
of  tamarinds,  and  even  bags  of  cotton,  facks  of  wheat 
or  flour,  and  in  fhort  every  portable  article  that  can 
be  fafely  plundered,  are  paffed  through  the  fcuttles 
and  port-holes  of  the  fhips  ;  and  immediately  con-^ 
cealedbythe  pretended  watermen,  who,  ifpurfued 
by  the  Trinity  or  other  Officers,  generally  fmk  the 
goods  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  for  the 
moft  part  thefe  adepts  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Officers,  and  to  convey  the  plunder,  under  the 
regular  fyflem  they  have  eftabhlhed,  to  their  friends 
the  receivers  ;  who  being  under  no  legal  reflraint,  im- 
mediately cover  and  protect  their  agents  from  all  ha- 
zard of  punifliment. 

But  there  are  other  modes  by  which  the  property 
of  the  merchants  is  faid  to  be  embezzled  and  plun- 
dered, even  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  lumpers^ 
the  mud-larks,  or  ih.e pretended  watermen. 

The  depredations  alluded  to  are  made  by  what 
may  be  denominated  gentlemen-plunderers  or  perfons 
who  keep   lumber-yards,  fmall  hemp  ?aii\  Jlore  Jljops  } 

*  Vice  Chapter  VIII,  for  a  detail  of  thefe  propofed  Is.i=gulat!or.s, 
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fpirit  dealers  znd  ffnall  grocers  ;  thefe  infmuate  them- 
felves  Into  the  good  graces  of  perfons  who  are  known 
to  have  feme  truft  on  board  of  fhips  v/hich  are  under 
difcharge,  and  keep  boats  and  fervants  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  plundering,  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale,  by  which 
many  of  them  make  fortunes  in  a  few  years:  Thefe 
being  mcrre  latent,  are  not  fo  generally  known,  al- 
though from  the  extent  of  their  dealings  they  are  far 
more  pernicious  than  the  inferior  clafs  of  thieves. 

The  operations  of  thefe  gentry  are  generally  carri- 
ed on  during  the  night,  or  on  thofe  intervals  w^ien  the 
difcharge  of  a  fiiip  is  fufpended  for  want  cf  craft;  rum 
and  other  liquors  are  drawn  off  with  cranes  made  on 
purpofe,  and  conveyed  into  bladders  containing  from 
two  to  fix  gallons  each.     Thefe  bladders   are  imme- 

o 

diately  put  into  the  boats  ^^  bich  are  in  attendance  to- 
gether with  quantities  of  fugar,  coflee,  and  other  por- 
table articles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo ;  all 
which  are  convevcd  to  an  appointed  place,  where  per- 
fons are  Rationed  on  fliore  to  give  notice  by  a  parti- 
cular fignal  or  watch-word  when  the  cargo  may  be 
fafcly  landed. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  various  devi- 
ces and  tricks  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain- 
ing this  fpecies  of  plunder.  Eefidcs  the  different 
claffes  of  delinqnents  which  have  been  named,  there 
are  gangs  of  m.ore  audacious  offenders,  known  by  the 
name  of  River  Pirates,  who  ply  upon  the  Thames 
durhig  the  night,  in  boats  provided  for  the  purpofe  j 
and  forcibly  plunder  whatever  they  can  obtain  from 
lighters,  or  upon  the  quarters  or  decks  of  (liips,  either 
lading  or  difcharging,  including  the  tackle  or  apparel 
of  vcifels  not  fufficiently  guarded,  or  where  the  crews 
are  either  afieep  or  not  of  fufficient  flrenrth  to  refiH 
them.  A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  and 
v.hofe  habits  of  life  have  aHorded  him  m.any  oppor- 
tunities of  knov/ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
predations on  property  afloat  in  the  River  Thames, 
has  obli<jiin;iy  communicated  to  the  Author  the  fol- 
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lowing  inftances   which  came  within  his  own  imme- 
diate knowledge. 

An  American  veffel  lying  at  Eaft-Iane  Tier,  was 
boarded  in  the  night,  while  the  Captain  and  crew  were 
afleep,  by  a  gang  of  thefc  river  pirates,  who  aftually 
weighed  the  Ihip's  anchor  and  hoifled  it  into  their 
boat,  v/ith  a  complete  new  cable,  with  which  they  got 
clear  oft'.  The  Captain,  hearing  a  noife,  drelled  him- 
felf,  and  came  upon  deck  juft  as  thefe  rafcals  were 
ready  to  fet  oiF,  and  they  aftually  rowed  away  in  his 
prefence,  after  telling  him  they  had  got  his  anchor 
and  cable,  and  bidding  him  good  morning. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  happened  with 
a  veiTel  from  Jerfey,  whofe  bower  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  with  the  cable,  plundered  and  carried  off  in  the- 
fame  way. 

Although  only  thefe  two  inftances  of  extraor- 
dinary audacity  are  fpecified,  many  others,  equally 
ailonifhing,  could  alfo  be  adduced.  Vv^hen  veiTels 
firft  arrive  in  the  River  they  are  generally  very  much 
lumbered,  efpecially  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  the  harveft  of  thefe  river  pirates,  with  whom  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  cut  away  bags  of  cotton,  cordage, 
fpars,  oars,  &:c.  from  the  quarters  of  veftels,  and  to 
get  clear  oft,  even  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the 
night.  And  as  all  the  other  clafles  of  labourers  who 
work  on  the  River  are  more  or  lefs  aftbciates  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  criminality,  they  connive  at  the  de- 
linquency of  each  other  :  and  hence  it  is  that  with  fo 
many  opportunities  and  wdth  fuch  a  perfeft  fyftem  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealing  fraud,  fo  very  few  are  de- 
tected. 

Many  of  the   lightermen  are  alfo  fuppofed   to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  this  complicated  fyftem  of  pillage 
■  and  plunder,  and  they  too  have  their  tricks  and  de- 
vices for  the  purpofe  of  robbing  the  Shippers  and  Im- 
porters of  their  property. 

A  Canada  merchant  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  fliip  quantities  of  oil  annually  to  the  London  mar- 
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ket,  finding  (as  indeed  almoft  every  merchant  experi- 
ences) a  conftant  and  uniform  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity landed,  greatly  exceeding  what  could  arife  from 
common  leakage,  which  his  correfpondents  were  quite 
unable  to  explain  ;  having  occafion  to  vifit  London, 
was  refolved  to  fee  his  cargo  landed  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  fo,  as  if  poffible,  to  develope  a  myftcry  hereto- 
fore inexplicable,  and  by  v/hich  he  had  annually  loft 
a  confiderable  fum  for  feveral  years.  Determined 
therefore  to  look  fliarp  after  his  property,  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  wharf  in  anxious  expectation  of  a 
lighter  which  had  been  laden  with  his  oil  on  the  pre-- 
ceding  day,  and  which,  for  reafons  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  did  not  get  up  for  many  hours  after 
the  ufual  time. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  wharf,  the  proprietor  wag 
confounded  to  find  the  whole  of  the  cafks  flowed  in 
the  lighter  with  their  bungs  downwards.  Being  con- 
vinced that  this  v/as  the  effect  of  defign,  he  began  now 
to  difcover,  one  of  the  caufes  at  ieaft,  of  the  great 
lofTes  he  had  fuftained  ;  he  therefore  attended  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  lighter  until  the  whole  of  the  cafks  were 
removed,  when  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
leaked  out,  and  in  the  hold  of  the  vefl'el,  which  the 
lightermen  had  the  effrontery  to  infill  was  their  per- 
quifite.  The  proprietor  ordered  cafks  to  be  brought; 
and  filled  no  lefs  than  9  of  them  with  the  oil  that  had 
thus  leaked  out.  He  then  ordered  the  ceiling  of  the 
lighter  to  be  pulled  up,  and  found  betvv^een  her  tim- 
bers as  much  as  filled  5  cadis  more  ;  thus  recovering 
from  a  fmgle  lighter  load  of  his  property,  no  lefs 
than  14  cafks  of  oil,  that,  but  for  his  attendance, 
would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  lighter- 
men ;  who  after  attempting  to  rob  him  of  fo  valuable 
a  property,  complained  very  bitterly  of  his  ill  ufage 
in  taking  it  from  them. 

In  many  cafes  where  goods  are  put  into  lighters, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  cut  the  lighters  adrift,  and 
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"when  out  of  the  view  of  the  watchmen,  immediately 
to  commence  their  pilhip;e. 

One  inftance  of  this  fort  has  been  mentioned  to 
the  author,  from  a  foiirce  of  undoubted  authority  ;  a 
lighter,  with  tallow  was  cut  from  a  (liip  in  the  Pool, 
and  was  next  morninfr  difcovercd  athwart  the  tier, 
near  Cherry  Garden,  with  fix  cafks  of  tallow  rolled 
off  her,  and  removed,  and  tv/o  more  broke  open, 
and  the  chief  part  plundered. 

The  lumpers,  however,  have  the  largefl  fiiare  of 
the  plunder  on  the  River.  Their  fyflem  has  been  long 
matured,  and  they  are  prepared  at  all  points  with  iron 
cro^v3„  ami  hand  vices  to  drav/  nails  without  noife,  and 
apparel  m.adc  with  a  viev/  to  this  objeft;  for,  befides 
the  bag  already  defcribed,  they  are  generally  furniflied 
v.'ith  two  pair  of  trowfers.  and  with  frocks  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  large  pockets,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  concealing  and  conveying  plunder.  It 
has  even  been  aiferted,  that,  v/ith  fome  exceptions,  it 
is  no  uncommon  praftice  to  obtain,  from  gangs  of 
lumpers  ■2. preir.ium,  merely  for  the  liberty  of  being 
permitted  to  labour  graiidtoiijly  in  the  difcharge  ot 
veflels  having  particular  cargoes  on  board.  Wages 
become  no  objeiSl  at  all  v/herevcr  there  is  a  prolific 
harvefl  for  plunder. 

The  watermen  v/ho  airifi  thefe  lumpers  are  alfo 
large  fharers  in  the  plunder  they  aflifl  in  removing. — 
An  apprentice,  in  this  line,  has  been  mxcntioned  to 
the  Author,  as  keeping  both  a  mifLrefs  and  a  riding 
horfe  from  the  profits  of  his  delinquency. 

There  exifts  at  prefent  a  club  of  working  lumpers, 
where  above  fixty  of  thefe  plunderers  meet  regil- 
larly,  and  fubfcribe  a  certain  fum  for  eftablifliing  a 
general  fund;  out  of  which  the  penalty  of  40s.  ad- 
judged under  the  Bum-boat  Act,  to  be  paid  by  every 
perfon  convinced  of  conveying  goods  pilfered  from 
veffels,  is  regularly  difcharged  ;  by  v.-hich  means  the 
uclmonents.  initead  of  (roinrj-  to  o-aol,  are  enabled  to 
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the  members  of  this  club,  although  apparently  com- 
mon labourers,  are  faid  to  have  their  houfes  furnifhed 
in  a  very  fuperior  ftile,  and  to  be  poflelTed  of  property 
in  the  funds  to  the  extent  of  from  £  1 500.  to  ^^2000. 

Inferior  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  particu- 
larly that  clafs  of  fupernumerary  tidefmen  who  are 
employed, />r(5  tempore,  when  there  is  hurry  of  bufmefs, 
and  who,  from  that  circumftance,  are  called  glutjnen, 
are  fuppofed  to  connive,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fta- 
tionary  Officers,  at  improper  practices  of  thefe  various 
offenders,  and  alfo  to  fliare  in  the  plunder  ;*  nor  is  this 
much  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
thefe  glidmcn  are  generally  compofed  of  perfons  who 
are  without  employment,  and  being  alfo  without  cha- 
racter, recommend  them.felves  principally  from  the 
circumitance  of  being  able  to  write. 

Thus  various  and  complicated  fyftems  of  pillage 
and  plunder  are  proved  to  exifl  by  the  conftant  and 
unaccountable  deficiencies  which  are  manifefl  in  al- 
mofl  every  cargo  that  is  difcharged  ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly Weft  India  cargoes,  where  the  fhip-owners 
have  often  fums  of  m.oney  to  pay  on  this  account. 

The  prevalence  of  the  evil  is  alfo  manifeft,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  feizures  that  are  made,  not  only 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms  an(^  Excife:  but  alfo, 
by  the  Trinity  and  Police  Officers,  under  the  Ad:  of 
the  2d  of  bis  prcfcnt  Majefy,  (cap.  iS)  for  preventing 
thefts  and  Frauds  by  perfons  7ia-vigating  bum-boats  and 
other  boats,  on  the  River  Thames,  already  fo  frequently 
alluded  to. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  merely  confmed  to  River 
Plunderers  ;  fmce  it  is  v/ell  known,  that  every  public 
wharf  and  quay,  where  goods  of  any  defcription  are 
laden  or  landed,  is  filled  with  numbers  of  criminal 

•  *  On,.'  thcufand  fix  hunured  men  are  emp'oycd  in  t'l*^  Ciiftom-Houfe  of  Lon- 
don, the  major  part  of"  wiiom  are  on  River  daty  as  w.itchmen — thirty  of  thefe  in- 
terior Officers  are  generally  put  on  hoard  each  Ealt  India  fhip,  five  or  fix  on  board 
each  Vv'ell  Indiaman,  and  the  like  proportion  on  board  of  other  veflels,  according 
ro  their  fize  ;  all  oi' whom  arc  generally  fi-dand  maintained  at  tlie  expcn.e  ot  the 
Oar.crs. 
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people,  difcharged  by  acquittals,  or  by  gaol-delive- 
ries: and  with  others  who,  haviiicr  lofi:  all  charafter 
for  honefty,  can  find  no  mailer  who  will  give  them 
employment. 

Thofe  (who  are  diftingiiifned  by  the  nick-name 
oi  Scuffle-hunters)  prowl  about  the  wharves,  quays,  and 
warehoufes,  under  pretence  of  afldng  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers  ;  but  their  chief  objed  is  to  pil- 
lage and  plunder  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  and 
for  this  purpofe,  they  are  conftantly  upon  the  watch. 

It  rarely  happens,  that  a  Magillrate,  in  inveftigat- 
ing  the  hiflory  and  employment  of  an  idle  or  fufpi- 
cious  charafter,  or  Lottery  vagrant,  does  not  find  that 
they  have  either  worked  at  the  water-fide,  or  if  of  a 
fuperior  cad,  that  they  have  been  employed  as  Cuf- 
tom  Houfe  Officers, — meaning  thereby,  that  they 
were  glutmen^  as  already  explained. 

The  evil  is  certainly  of  great  magnitude  ;  and 
wheu  it  is  fhewn  alfo  to  extend  to  the  tackle  and  appa- 
rel of  the  fliips  and  veiTels  lying  in  the  Thames,  as 
well  as  to  their  cargoes  ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portant confideration  by  v/hat  mxcans  it  is  to  be  re- 
medied. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  reftriiSlions 
by  licence  and  other  regulations,  which  are  propofed 
to  be  extended  to  the  Keepers  of  old  iron^  rope,  rag, 
^wdjiore/lwps,  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  manu- 
facturers and  nourifliers  of  thieves,  from  the  child  of 
tender  years  to  the  adult,  would  go  a  great  v/ay  to 
cure  the  evil :  but  there  feems,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  a 
collateral  fyftem  neceifary  to  aid  fuch  regulations, 
which  will  perhaps  depend  more  on  meafures  to  be 
adopted  by  the  merchants  and  fliip-owners  themfelves, 
than  on  any  legiilative  regulation. — The  mod  obvi- 
ous of  thefe  are,  the  appointing  a  confidential  perfon 
to  lock  up  the  hatches  and  bulk-heads  of  all  veffels 
under  difcharge,  in  the  evening-,  and  to  open  them 
again  in  the  morning,  fo  that  no  one  might  have  ac- 
cefs  to  the  cargo  during  the  night ;  and  .alfo,  that  a 
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perfon  properly  aiithorifed  fiiould  altend  conn:antIy 
on  board,  with  an  officer  of  juftice,  to  fearch  all  lum- 
pers, glutmen,  and  others,  as  often  as  they  depart 
from  the  fnip;  indeed  the  moft  effectual  way  would 
be  to  apply  to  Parliament,  for  the  appointment  of 
proper  infpeclors,  v;ho  fnould  find  good  fecurity,  and 
with  their  affiftants,  for  whom  they  fliould  be  refpon- 
fible,  attend  the  delivery  of  each  cargo,  and  fecure 
the  hatches  every  evening — As  the  Revenue  is  now 
greatly  injured  bv  the  plunder  and  pillage  Vv^hicli  at 
prefent  prevails.  Government  becomes  interefbed,  no 
lefs  than  the  merchants,  in  applying  a  remedy. 

But  the  chief  mifchicf  arifes  from  fo  m.any  vef- 
fels  with  valuable  cargoes  being  compelled  to  dif- 
charge  in  the  Pool,  and  to  {'qvA  the  goods  en  fliore 
in  lighters. — And  this  is  only  to  be  corrected,  ccm.- 
pletely,  by  the  ere^^cion  of  proper  docks  and  quays 
ror  landing  goods,  under  fuch  circumilances  as  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  any  interm^ediate  tranfit  from 
the  fliips  to  the  warehoufes. 

At  prefent  there  are  no  lefs  tlian  fix  flages  of  dan- 
ger v.'here  goods  are  liable  to  be  plundered. 

1.  In  the  held  ofthe  veflel ;   from  thecircumdance  of 
the  difcharge  taking  place  in  tlie  River. 

2.  In  the    tranfit   from  the   fnip    to  the  wharves,  in 
lic:hters. 

o 

3.  In  landing  from  the  lighters  upon  the  wharves. 

4.  In  lying  expofed  upon  the  Vv^harves  or  quays,  wait- 
ing ior  the  Revenue  Oflicers. 

5.  in  the  tranfit  from  the  M'harves  to  the  warehoufes, 

6.  In  the  fiov.dno;  av/ay  in  the  vv'arehoufes. 

In  all  thefe  uages  numbers  of  delinquents  arc  ccn- 
fnantly  upon  the  watch  to  avail  themfelves  of  every 
opportunity  vv'hcreby  they  can  acquire  booty. 

The  grand  remedy  therefore  would  certainly  he 
in  the  formation  of  docks,  and  in  the  buildings  of 
quays  or  whaivc.ij  and  warch-oulcr,  properly  inclofed  ; 
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where  goo  Js  could  be  immediately  conveyed  from  the 
fliips,  into  the  repofitories  of  the  merchants. 

Since  the  Author  pubHihed  the  In-ft  Edition  of  this 
Work,  he  has,  with  great  fatisfafticn,  obfervcd  a 
rifing  fpirit  of  improvement  with  regard  to  the  Port 
of  London.  Should  this  fpirit  produce  the  comple- 
tion of  any  of  the  great  defigns  that  have  been  medi- 
tated, fuch  as  fhall,  on  mature  confideration,  be  bed 
adapted  to  the  object  in  viev/,  immenfe  and  incalcula- 
ble advantages  will  refuit  from  the  meafure. 

Ailonifhing  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent  as 
the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  is  at  prefent  ;  far, 
very  far,  beyond  that  of  any  other  Port  in  the  world: 
im.provements  of  tliis  nature  would  raife  it  infinitely 
higher.  The  convenience  to  be  altorded  to  the  gene- 
ral trade  cf  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  a 
warehoufmg  fyftem,  giving  facilities  without  expence, 
would  render  this  City  a  general  Entrepot  lor  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Every  thing  connedcd  with  the  ftate  of  Europe 
a.ppears  favourable,  for  the  accomplifument  of  this  ex- 
tent of  commercial  aggrandizement ;  and  affords  an 
additional  incentive  to  pi-omote  the  projefted  im- 
provements: without  v/hich  advantages  fo  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  Public,  will  be  irrecoverably  loft. 

The  introducuion  and  eflabliihm.ent  of  Jlruritv 
fucilify,  a;:d  ciconomy  in  the  tranfit  of  merchandize  is 
one  of  the  firft  objects  of-  importance  ;  in  a  free  com- 
mercial State  ;  and  the  defign  of  the  docks,  when  ac- 
complillicd,  Vv'ill  be  the  means,  and  perhaps  the  only 
eifeftual  means,  of  obtaining  thefe  obje6ls. 

When  the  amazing  amount  cf  the  eftimated  plun- 
der is  confidered,  v/hich,  by  this  and  other  arrange- 
ments, v/ili  be  prevented,  the  expence  is  not  worthy  a 
moment's  hefitation.  But  v/hen  to  this  are  added 
alfo  the  benefits,  which  muft  refuit  from  a  bonding 
fyfteni  and  a  Free  Port,  making  London  the  grand 
Depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  :  no  pecuniary, 
facrifices  can  be  too  great  to  accomplifh  a  plan  of  fuch 
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importance,  not  only  to  the  metropolis:  but  alfo  to 
the  whole  nation. 

It  is  needlefs  to  infift  at  length  on  the  peculiar 
advantage  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  State  from 
the  increafe  of  revenue — from  the  fupprelTion  of  fmug- 
gling  as  well  as  plunder  ;  and  from  that  fyftem  of  oe- 
conomy  and  faving  in  falaries  which  would  refult 
from  the  difcharge  of  the  legion  of  fubordinate  offi- 
cers employed  at  prefent,  often  mifchievoufly,  under 
pretence  of  watching  fbips ;  whofe  labour  might  then 
be  rendered  more  productive  to  the  country,  and  cer- 
tainly lefs  injurious  to  their  morals,  by  being  em- 
ployed in  purfuits  of  honeflinduflry. 

Nothing,  (it  mull  be  repeated,)  can  pofiibly  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  proud 
height  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  London 
has  arrived,  than  the  eftimates  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports, already  inferted  in  this  Chapter. 

Thirteen  tboufandfme  hundred  veffels,  (befides  the 
numerous  River-Craft)  arriving  and  failing  from  a 
fmgle  port  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  bringing  and 
carrying  away  property  to  the  extent  of  betweeny?.v/y 
2.ndi  feventy  milliom  fterling,  which  produces  a  grofs 
revenue  oifix  millions  a  year,  in  the  Cuftoms,  inde- 
pendent ot  the  immenfe  imports  ofExcife,  cannot  fail 
to  eftabiifh  a  very  high  idea  of  the  great  opulence  of 
the  Metropolis ;  and  of  the  unparallclled  refources 
which  can  move  and  keep  afloat  fuch  a  vaft  commer- 
cial fyftem — v/hich  amounted  only  to  one-third  of  its 
prefent  extent  in  the  year  1753,  and  is  now  equal  to 
three  fifth  parts  of  the  whole  trade  of  England. 

The  acceffion  of  wealth,  thus  rapidly  fiovving  into 
the  Capital,  through  the  medium  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  an  in- 
creafe of  crimes.  And  the  great  objeftfor  confidera- 
tion  is,  "  ivlnle  ice  encourage  and  life  every  proper  means' 
"  to  advance  the  former  :  how  the  latter  is  to  be  deereaj'-^ 
"  ed  or  kept  zvithin  due  bounds.^' 
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This  can  only  be  done  by  eftablifiilng  a  correct 
fyflem  of  police,  aided  by  that  fpecies  of  fuperintend- 
ance  which  ihall  produce  intelligence,  and  excite  vigi- 
lance, in  a  department  now  become  of  the  higheil 
importance  to  the  Metropolis. 

The  prevention,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  pillage  and 
plunder  in  the  River  Thames,  is  by  no  means  im- 
pradicable  : — it  only  requires  exertion  and  perfeve- 
rance  in  purfuing  the  objed:  recommended  in  this 
work  :  and  when '  it  is  confidered,  that  befides  the 
protection  of  fo  vafl  a  property  as  muft  be  annually 
laved  by  a  proper  fyftem,  feveral  thoufands  now  en- 
gaged in  thefe  nefarious  practices,  will  be  compelled 
to  become  honeft,  and  to  truft  to  the  liberal  wages 
arifmg  from  labour  for  their  fupport,  in  lieu  of  in- 
dulging themfelves  in  profligacy  and  idlenefs,  crimes 
always  arifmg  from  the  eafe  and  facility  by  which  mo- 
ney is  unlav/fully  obtained  ; — it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  very  firjR:  importance,  not  only  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  ;  but  alfo  the  bed  interefts  of  theState, 
In  the  prefervation  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  that 
fome  efteclual  meafures  fhould  be  adopted  as  early  as 
poffible. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


Reflections  on  the  Caiifes  of  the  prevailing  Abufes,  Frauds, 
Plunder^  and  pillage.  In  the  Navy,  Vldualllng  and 
Ordnance  Departments,  in  Ships  of  War  and  Tranf-' 
ports,  and  in  the  Dock-Tards  and  other  Public  Repo- 
fitories—A  Summary  View  of  the  haws  at  prefent 
applicable  to  thefe  Objects. — Their  deficiencies  ex- 
plained, with  Obfervatlons  on  the  Means  of  Improving 
them. — The  exifilng  Abufes  anallzed. — Re?ncdies  pro- 
pofed  and  explained. 


NDER  the  prellure  of  thofc  accumulated  wrongs. 
which  conftitute  the  extenlive  frauds,  embezzlements, 
pillage  and  plunder,  knownand  acknowledged  to  exill 
in  the  Dock-yards  and  other  public  repofitories,  it  is 
not  eafy,  at  firft  view,  to  affign  a  reafon  for  that  ap- 
parent fupinenefs,  on  the  part  of  men  of  known  honor 
and  integrity,  who  have  heretofore  prcfided,  and 
who  now  prefide  at  the  public  Boards,  in  not  ufmg 
the  means  necelTary  to  remedy  fo  great  an  evil. 

This  may  poffibly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  men,  condantly  occupied  in  a 
laborious  buiinefs,  find  in  puriuing  enquiries,  or  form- 
ing arrangements,  out  of  their  particular  fphere;  more 
efpecially  when  fuch  arrangements  require  thofe  pow- 
ers of  bufniefs,  as  well  as  that  fpecies  of  legal  and  ge- 
neral information,  which  does  not  attach  to  men 
whofe  education  and  habits  of  life  have  run  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel. 

Under  fuch  circumflaiiccs,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
vv^ondered  at,  that  greater  eil'orts  have  not  been  ufed, 
(for  G;reat  cIForts  areuiicueflionablv  nccclfarv.^  to  cor- 
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red  thofe  abufes,  which  have  long  exifted,  and  which 
have  been  progreflively  increafino-;  by  means  ot  which 
not  only  the  property  of  the  Public  luflxTS  a  vail  an- 
nual diminution  by  frauds  and  embezzlements;  but 
the  foundation  of  all  morals  is  fappcd  ;  and  the  moil 
baneful  pradl:ices  extend  even  to  men  in  the  upper 
and  middle  ranks  of  focicty  ;  who  are  too  feldohi  re- 
ftrained  by  any  correct  principle  of  reftitude  in  tranf- 
aftions,  where  the  interefl  of  Government  only  is 
concerned  ;  either  in  the  fupplying,  or  afterwards  in 
the  taking  charge  of  the  cultody  ofPiibHc  Stores. 

When  the  obje£t  in  view  is  to  acquire  money, 
the  power  of  example,  fanclioned  by  ufage  and  cuf- 
tom,  will  reconcile  men  by  degrees,  to  enormities  and 
frauds  which  at  firfl  could  not  have  been  endured. — • 
Acting  under  this  influence,  it  too  often  happens  that 
adiflinftion  is  made,  as  regards  moral  rectitude,  in 
the  minds  of  many  individuals,  between  the  property, 
of  the  nation^  ?ind  private  property. — While  the  mofl 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  rules  of  honor  prevails  in 
the  latter  cafe,  principles,  the  mofl  relaxed,  are 
yielded  to  in  the  former. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  in  fuch  fituations,  inferior 
agents  alio,  induced  by  example,  become  infenfibly 
reconciled  to  every  fpejies  of  fraud,  embezzlement, 
and  peculation. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  the  evil,  that 
large  gratuities  are  given,  under  the  co-lour  of  fees,  to 
thofe  who  can  aililt  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  frau- 
dulent, or  in  guarding  them  againft  detection. — What 
was  at  lirft  confidered  as  the  wages  of  iurpitude,  at 
length  afiumes  the  form,  and  is  vievv^ed  in  the  light  of 
a  fair  perquifite  of  office. 

In  this  manner  abufes  multiply,  and  the  ingenui- 
ty of  man  is  ever  fertile  in  finding  fome  palliative. — 
Cuftom  and  example  fanftion  the  greateft:  enormities; 
which  at  length  become  fortified  by  immennirial  and 
proirefTive  ufane  :  iti^-no  wonder  therefore,  that  the 
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fuperior  Officers  find  it  an  Herculean  labour  to  cleanfe 
the  Augean  liable. 

A  hoft  of  interefted  individuals  oppofes  them.- — 
The  talk  is  irkfome  and  ungracious. — The  refearch  in- 
volves in  it  matter  of  deep  concern,  aifetling  the 
peace,  comfort,  and  happinefs  of  old  fervants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Public,  and  their  families  ;  who  have 
not  perhaps  been  fufficiently  rewarded  for  their  fervi- 
ces ;  and  who,  but  for  fuch  perquifites,  could  not 
have  acquired  property,  or  even  fuoported  themfelves 
with  decency.    - 

It  is  an  invidious  tafl^  to  make  enquiries,  or  to  im- 
pofe  regulations  which  may  ultimately  aiie6t  the  in- 
tereft  or  the  character  of  dependants,  who  have  here- 
tofore perhaps  been  regarded  as  objects  of  partiality  or 
aifeclion: — Thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fuperintend  the 
departmxcnts,  knowing  their  own  purity,  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  fame  principle  of  re6litude  does  not 
regulate  the  condu<3;  of  others  in  inferior  fituations ; 
and  matters,  of  apparently  greater  importance,  con- 
flantly  forcing  themfelves  upon  their  attention,  the 
confideration  of  fuch  abufes  is  generally  poftponed: 
While  thofe  who  detect  or  complain  of  their  exiflence, 
feldom  meet  with  much  encouragement ;  unlefs  fome 
fpecific  aft  of  criminality  is  (tated,  and  then  it  is  re- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  courfe,  to  the  proper  lav/-offi- 
cers. 

Thefe  circumftances,  however,  only  prove  the 
neceilily  of  fome  other  and  more  eiTcftual  agency  to 
remove  an  evil,  which,  (if  the  affertions  of  thofe  whofe 
official  fituations  give  thejVi  acccfs  to  the  very  bell  in- 
formation as  to  its  extent  and  enormity,  are  correft,) 
is  of  the  grcateji  magfiitudc,  and  calls  aloud  for  imme- 
diate attention. 

It  is  calculated,  by  pcrfons  well  informed  on  the 
fubjecl,  that  the  frauds  upon  the  public,  including  the 
embezzlements,  pillage,  and  plunder  of  the  public 
Itores  at  Portfmouth  alone,  amount  nearly  \o  onj  n:i!- 
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VionJtcHing  a  year  during  luar,  and  to  half  that  fum  in 
time  of  peace. 

Incredible  as  this  may  feem  at  the  firft  blufli, 
it  will  not,  upon  reflection,  aided  by  a  minute  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  circumilances  appear  to  be  an 
exaj]jgerated  eflimate. 

But  whether  it  fnall  be  precifely  accurate  or  not 
is  of  the  lefs  confequenct,  fmcc  it  Hands  admitted  as 
an  uncontrovertible  faft  that  the  evil  is  enormous^  and 
that  the  lofs  to  the  public,  arifmg  from  the  exiiling 
abufes,  is  increafmg  every  year. 

A  remedy  therefore  ought  to  be.  adminiflered  : — 
and  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  Magifhrates,  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  collaterally  to  develope 
thefe  abufes,  in  the  detedion  of  offenders  difpofmg  of 
public  property,  not  only  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  but 
alfo  to  fug^Eced  what  fhall  occur  as  the  beil  means  of 

Co 

prevention. 

To  underdand  hov/  this  is  to  be  accompliflied,  it 
will  be  neceflfary  to  examine  the  nature  and  effecl  of 
the  exifting  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  naval  and  military  flores. 

The  Acls  of  the  31(1:  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  4.)  and  the  22 J 
of  Charles  11.  (cap.  5.)  made  it  felonv,  without  benefit 
of  Clergy,  to  flea!  or  embezzle  any  of  his  Majefty's  mi- 
litary or  naval  ftores  or  provifions,  above  the  value  of 
Twenty  Shillings. 

By  the  9  and  10  of  William  III.  (cap.  41.)  the  receivers  of 
embezzled  {tores,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  the  fame  in  their 
cufliody,  are  fubjedl  to  a  penalty  of  ^^200. 

From  this  period,  till  the  ill  of  George  the  Firfr,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Leziflature  does  not  feem  to  have  been  direil- 
ed  to  this  objeft-,  when  by  the  ftatute,  i.  Geo.  I.  ftat.  2. 
cap.  25,  the  principal  Officers  or  Commiffioners  of  the 
Navy  were  authorifed  to  iilbe  warrants  to  fcarch  for  public 
property  ftolen  or    embezzled,  and  to  punifh  the  offenders 

.     by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

A  fucceeding  acSt,  (9.  Geo.  T.  cap.  8.)  empowered  the 
Judges  to  mitigate  the  fine  of  ^^200.  impofcd  on  per- 
fons  havin;^  in  their  pofiTefHon  public  ftoreSj  and    to  pu- 
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nifh  the  offenders  corporally,  by  cauilng  them  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  or  kept  at  hard  labour  for  fix  months  in  the 
Houfe  of  Cofre£tion  ;  which  certainly  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

By  the  Aft  17.  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  jurifdiftion  was  given  to  the 
Judges  of  Afiize^  and  the  General  Qiiarter  SefTions,  to 
try  the  offenders,  and  punifh  them  by  a  tine  not  exceeding 
jTsoo.  only,  imprifonment  for  three  months,  and  other  cor- 
poral punilhment. 

The  laws  on  this  fubjecSi:  were  further  amended  by  the  9^h 
of  his  prefent  Majefty,  cap.  35  ;  by  which  the  Treafurer^ 
Comptroller^  Surveyor^  Clerk  of  the  adls^  or  any  Commif- 
fioner  of  the  Navy,  are  empowered  to  aft  as  Jufiices  in 
caufmg  ofFenders  to  be  apprehended  and  profecutcd. — 
Thefe  powers  were  given  with  a  view  to  eftablifft  a  grea- 
ter degree  of  energy  in  detections:  but  experience  has 
fhewn  that  the  purpofehas  not  been  anfwered. 

The  laft  ait  which  relgftes  to  the  pioteclion  of  the  public 
ftores,  was  made  the  12th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty's 
reign,  (cap.  24.)  and  related  folcly  toburning  fhips,  ware- 
houfes,  and  i,aval,  military,  or  vi£lualling  ftores,  in  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  ;  which  offence  is  made  fe- 
lony without  benefit  oi  Clergy. 

A  very  fuperficial  view  of  the  above  laws  will  de- 
monftrate  their  infufFiciency  to  the  objeft  01  preven- 
tion. And  even  if  they  were  complete,  the  tafk  im- 
pofed  on  the  public  officers,  who  are  on  every  occa- 
fion  to  aft  as  Jufiices,  has  proved  from  experience  to 
be  a  meafure  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  objeft  in  viev/, 
namely,  the  detection  of  offenders  ; — otherwife  the 
evil  would  not  have  increafed. 

Should  the  fyftem  of  regulating  the  dealers  in  old 
metals,  and  fecond-hand  naval-ffores  and  hand-fluff, 
already  fuggefled,  and  hereafter  more  particularly 
infilled  on  {^fee  Chap.  8.)  be  adopted,  and  become 
a  general  lawj  or  fhould  it  be  extended  only  to  pla- 
ces within  ten  miles  of  every  Dock-yard,  it  would 
have  a  moil  powerful  operation  in  preventing  many  of 
the  abufes  which  are  now  pra6lifed;  and  it  would  fur- 
ther the  fame  good  purpofe  if  the  A61  of  the  2d.  of  his 
prefent  Majefly,  (cap.   28.)  entitled,  an  Ad  to  prci'c::t 
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eommUting  of  frauds  and  thefts,  by  pcrfons  navigafin^^ 
bum-boats,  and  other  boats  on  the  River  Thames,  were 
extended  to  Sheernefs,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  with  fuch  alterations  and  amendments  as 
might  apply  to  local  circumftances. 

If  alio,  in  order  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  the 
execution  of  thefe  exifiing  or  propofed  laws  a  Police- 
OfHce,  with  two  able,  intelligent,  and  aclive  Magif- 
trates  of  tried  virtue  and  integrity,  were  to  be  elta- 
bhfiied  at  each  of  the  dock-yards,  with  proper  boats 
and  officers  under  their  direction  ;  the  multitude  of 
perfons  who  now  fupport  themfelves  by  plunder  would 
be  compelled  to  become  honefl,  while  the  favinp-  to 
the  nation  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  it  may  now  be  proper  to 
enter  into  fome  detail  of  the  moll  prominent  abufes  ; 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  exiuing  evils,  as  well  as  the 
propofed  remedy. 

Thefe  abufes  are  multifarious,  and  are  perpetra- 
ted through  the  medium  of  a  vafl:  variety  of  agencies, 
which  naturally  divide  themfelves  into  two  diftincl: 
branches. 

The  firfl:  relates  to  frauds  committed  by  the  con- 
nivance and  affiilance  of  clerks,  (lore-keepers,  and  in- 
ferior officersinthe  Dock-yards,  and  other  repofitories, 
and  in  lliips  ot  war  and  tranfports;  in  reeeiving  and 
delivering  Naval,  Viclualling,  and  Ordnance J^ores  ; — in 
furvcys  ; — in  returns  of  unferviceahle  Jlores ; — in  Vv  hat  is 
called  folving  off  Jlores  ; — in  frai'.dident  certificates  ; — ^in 
thefak  of  eld  Jlores  :  and  innumerable  other  devices ;  by 
which  a  number  of  individuals  are  enriched  at  the  pub- 
lic expence ;  and  a  fyflem  of  plunder  is  fupported  by 
fraudulent  documents  and  vouchers  of  articles  which 
have  no  exiftence  but  upon  paper. 

The  fecond  branch  relates  to  the  aftual  pillage  of 
ne'-jo  and  Old  Cordage,  Bolts  of  Canvas,  Sails,  Bunting, 
Twine  cf  allfcris.  Fearnought  andKerfey,  Leather  and 
Hides,  eld  and  new  Copper,  Locks,  Hinges  and  Bolts, 
Copper  Bolts  and  Nails  in  inrrnenfe  quardilies,  Bar-Iron, 
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old  Iron,  Lead  and  Solder ,  Sbip's-PIunk,  Oars,  Timber^ 
of/mail  /Izes,  Blocks, /^tarfefyluf.  Candles,  Talloiu,Oil, 
Paint,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Varnifi,  P^ofin,  Beer  and 
Water  Cafis,  Iron  Hoops,  Bifcuit  Ba^s,  Beer,  Bread, 
Rum,  Cil,  Vinegar,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Beef,  Pork,  ^r. — 
All  thefe  articles  fufter  a  vaft  annual  diminution,  by- 
means  of  that  plunder  which  has  become  habitual  to  a 
number  of  the  inferior  fervants  of  the  Crown,  who 
have  in  their  refpeftire  fituations,  accefs  to  fuch 
(lores.* 

This  fpecies  of  plunder  is  much  encouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  dete6:ion:  Vafh  quantities  ?.re  con- 
ftantly  provided,  and  the  ftore-houfes  are  generally 
full ;  it  happens  therefore  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that 
the  articles  which  were  recently  depofited  arc  iffued 
firft;  and  hence  many  valuable  ftores,  it  is  faid,  have 
remained  untouched  and  and  unfeen  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  until  a  number  of  articles  perifh  or  become  un- 
serviceable from  length  of  time. — An  annual  invento- 
ry, rendered  prafticable  by  more  extenfive  ftore- 
houfes,  would  remove  this  obvious  inconvenience. 

All  ftores  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of 
warrants  figned  by  the  commiffioners  and  proper  offi- 
cers, the  clerks,  or  in  their  abfcnce  the  foremen  of 
the  warehoufes  where  the  articles  ftated  in  the  war- 
rants- are  depofited,  deliver  the  ftores  ;  and,  if  op- 
portunities offer,  large  additional  quantities  are  alfo 
fent  out,  bv  the  connivance  of  the  inferior  officers  ; 
fometimes  ftores  are  even  delivered  three  or  four 
times  over,  under  colour  of  the  fame  warrant,  with- 
out difcovery. 

A  fimilar  fyftem  prevails  with  regard  to  ftores  fent 
to  the  public  repofitories  from  difmantled  ftiips  of 
war  and  tranfports. 

*  It  is  bv  no  means  to  he  inferred  from  what  is  here  ftated,  that  therf  are  not, 
both  among  the  turniflicrs  and  contractors  for  pjblic  ftotes,  as  well  as  the  officers 
and  clerks  employed  in  the  departments  here  alluded  to,  n^any  individuals  of 
great  iion  ir  antt  i:ircgri!y. — It  is  to  be  boned,  the  fraudulent  ;ue  the  I'malleft,  in 
J  ojnt  of  nujibcr,  or  chat  they  vviil  fjjn  be  fa. 
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Many  veflels  in  the  coading  trade,  and  even  fli!ps 
of  foreign  nations,  it  is  faid,  touch  at  Portfmouth  and 
Plymouth  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafmg  cheap 
Jibres  : — and  it  is  well  known  that  many  dealers  in  na- 
val ftores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dock-yards  are 
chiefly  fupplied  in  this  way. 

The  plan  v/hich  prevails  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
the  fale  of  old  ftores,  not  only  proves  a  kind  of  lafe- 
guard  to  thefe  fraudulent  dealers  ;  but  is  alfo  in  itfelf 
fubjecl  to  great  abufes,  from  the  delivery  of  larger 
quantities  than  are  adually  included  in  the  pubhc 
fales,  by  which  the  parties  concerned,  pocket  confi- 
derable  fums  of  money. 

The  artificers  in  the  dock-yards,  availinG:  them- 
felves  of  their  perquinte  of  Chips,  not  only  commit 
great  frauds,  by  often  cutting  up  ufeful  timber,  and 
wafting  time  in  doing  fo  ;  but  alfo  in  frequently  con- 
cealing, within  their  bundles  of  chips,  copper  bolts, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  which  are  removed  by 
their  wives  and  children,  and  afterwards  fold  to  itin- 
erant Jews,  or  to  the  dealers  in  old  iron  and  ftores, 
who  are  always  to  be  found  in  abundance  v/herevcr 
the  dock-yards  are  lituated.* 

*  Itfeems  evident  that  the  abolition  of  the  pertjuiilte  of  Chips  would  be  a 
great  improvemsnt,  and  prove  the  means  of  correcting  many  grofs  abules  whicU 
at  prefen:  prevail  :  It  is  eilimated  that  3000  Aip-wiights  are  employed  in  the  fa- 
veral  dock-yards  at  the  wages  of  2s.  id-  with  the  privilege  ofona  bundle  of  chips 
each  day,  which  though  not  worth  more  than  6d.  to  each  fliip-wright,  adtaally 
cofts  Government  is.  6.  becaufe  gooJ  and  valuable  tiniber  is  often  cut  down  to 
make  thefe  chips. — The  following  eltimate  will  eluciiiate  V'-hat  has  been  ftated  ; 
and  fliew  the  benefits  which  Government  would  probably  derive  from  the  abolition 
of  this  percjuifilfe,  even  if  the  wages  iliould  be  railed,  which  are  perhaps  too  low 
at  prefent. 

3000  men,  working  300  days   in   a    year,  will   be   entiLled   to 

900.00©  bundles  of  chips  at  is.  6.  -  -  -  £,(3'J'S'^^ 

Time  loft  to  Government   in  making  up  thefe  chips,    equal  to       / 

6d.  per  day.  -.__--  22.500 

Articles  purloined  and  itolen,  by  being  concealed  within  thef: 
bundles,  and  by  women  and  children,  who  refort  to  the  yards 
on  pretence  of  carrying  them  away,  fuppofed  -  -  50.00'^ 


^T 1 40. 000 


Deduft  6d.  a  day  additional  wages  in  lieu  of  the  perquifite  of 
chips;  which,  it  isunderftood  the.liip  wrights  wouU  confi- 
iei- ab  an  ample  re.Tiuneration  -  -  -  ■  22.700 

PrefuHieJ  rai.T  by  this  arrangr-me;it  /Jity.jo-'j 
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The  naval,  vi(5tualling,  and  ordnance  flores  pil- 
laged in  the  dock-yards  and  other  public  repofitories, 
and  alio  from  fhips  of  war  in  the  River  Thames,  are 
eflimated  in  the  firfl  Chapter  atpr3oo,ooo  a  year. 

The  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  ; — the  affiflance  af- 
forded by  old  iron  and  ftore  fhops  on  the  fpot ; — ^by 
carts  employed  in  this  trade  alone,  conftantly  going 
and  coming  from  and  to  the  capital  ; — by  the  advan- 
tage of  an  eafy  and  fafe  conveyance  of  ponderous  and 
heavy  articles,  in  lighters  and  other  craft  paffing  up 
and  down  the  River  ;  and  the  extenfive  chain  of  cri- 
minal connexion,  which  a  courfe  of  many  years  has 
formed,  joined  to  the  eafe  with  which  frauds  are  com- 
mitted, have  combined  to  render  this  nefarious  traffic 
a  very  ferious  evil, 

Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  concerned  in  it, 
fome  are  faid  to  keep  men  conllantly  employed  in 
untwifting  the  cordage,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing 
the  King's  mark,  or  coloured  (Iran,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  it  it  as  a  check  aoainft  fraud  :  and  others 
(as  has  been  already  noticed)  are,  in  like  manner, 
employed  in  knocking  the  Broad  Arrow  out  of  cop- 
per bolts,  nails,  bar  iron,  and  other  articles,  on  which 
it  is  impreifed,  fo  as  to  elude  deteftion. 

It  would  fcarce  be  credited,  tov/hat  an  enorm.ous 
extent  the  fale  of  the  cordage,  fail-cloth,  and  other 
naval  articles  thus  pliindcred,  is  carried^  in  fupplying 
coaflinp-  vefTels  and  fmaller  craft  uDon  the  River 
Thames,  at  a  cheap  rate.* 

In  addition  to  the  remedies,  already  propofed,  by 
the  extenfion  of  the  i^w/;/-/;^?^?/  yld,  and  the  eilablilh- 
ment  of  PaZ/V^  O^^r^j- at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portf- 
mouth,  and  Plymouth,  winch  mud  be  conlldered  as 
preliminaries  ablblutely  neceliary  to  be   adopted  and 

*  It  lias  been  men'/ioned  in  the  prx-'ce.ling  Chapter,  that  goor^  coailing  veffjis, 
and  aJla  4.500  CraJers  to  forirign  parts,  eiUer  anJcK-ir  in  the  L\iitoni-hcul,-  ot 
London,  ill  he  courle  of  a  year,  in>ii;pend':ni  of  fiuall  craft  in  the  Rivjr.  '1-liis 
efl-ers  an  incxhauftibic  rcl'ourct:  t'.n  thi  u\^  of  cliC'ap  cord.ij.-,  f.iil-^bth,  and  eve- 
ry othfv  r1u1ttri.1l.  ■  - 
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enforcca  ;  it  would  be  expeillent  to  Hrengtlien  llie  ex- 
ifting  ftatutes,  by  introducinp;  the  following  regula- 
tions, under  a  legiflative  fandion. 

X.  That  tlie  mere  poflcfTinn  ofany  p'lWic  (lores  byanyperfon 
.   employed  undsr  the   Crowii,  in   Ihips,  dock-yards,   or  in 
public  rcpofirories,  Hi  all  be  conclufive  evidence  of  embez- 
zlement.     7/je  ptinijinnent  Tranfportaticn. 

2.  The  pofleffion  of  ftores  having  the  King's  mark,  in  the 
CL{fi:ody  or  premifes  of  any  other  perfon,  to  be  evidence  of 
receivinir  f'ich  {lores,  knowing  them  to  beflolen. —  Tbepji- 
nifbmcnt^  Transportation. 

3.  The  defacini^  any  of  the  King's  marks,  or  removing  the 
fame,  or  forginc;;  or  counterfeiiring  the  marks  in  canvas,  to 
be  punifliable  by  Trarij-portat'ion. 

4.  That  a  power  be  given  to  Ma<iiftrates  to  grant  warrants  to 
peace-officers  to  fearch  for  King's  ftores ;  on  oath  made 
of  their  being  depofited  in  any  fpeciflc  houfe  or  place,  to 
be  ftated  in  the  information. 

5.  Rewards  to  be  granted  for  apprehending  all  perfons  guilty 
of  Healing  or  receiving  ihc  King's  (lores;  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  who  tries  the  offence; 
and  in  no  cafe  to  exceed  ^/j.o.--nor  to  be  iinder  y^io. 

6-  That  certain  rules  be  adopted,  relative  to  the  fale  of  old 
ftores,  f.)  as  to  prevent  the  purchafj  of  fuch  (lores  from 
being  made  a  cover  in  the  hands  of  receivers  ol  (loleri^ 
goods,  for  protefting  {lores  fraudulently  obtained. 

7.  That  it  be  made  a  capital  felony  to  alter,  eraf.^,  or  fabri- 
cate any  documen:?,  vouchers,  book'^,  accounts,  or  any 
writiiiiT,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  iiis  Majcdy  ;  or  to 
procure  a  quietus  to  any  perfon  bavin?  accounts  to  adjufl 
wit'1  th?  Navy,  Vi£lual!ir.^,  Tranfport,  Ordnance,  or 
Sick  and  Hurt  Offices. 

To  render  the  fyd-sni  complete,  and  to  guard  the 
public  againftthe  frauds  which  now  take  place  in  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  (lores,  and  in  furveys,  the  ufe 
of  written  checks  mi^t  be  introduced  into  the  difTer- 
ent  dock  yards,  upon  nearly  the  fame  plan  as  already 
prevails  in  the  Excife  ;  and  as  the  Lords  Commiiiion- 
ers  of  the  Admiralty  have  full  authority  over  their  own 
fervant,'^,  fuch  regulations  will  require  no  new  lav/. 
K 
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Above  all,  and  as  the  firft  ftep  to  the  propofed  re- 
form, it  feems  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  place  all  the 
officers,  artifans,  and  fervants  in  the  naval  depart- 
ments, above  the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which 
conflantly  affail  them  ;  by  fuch  a  liberal  increafe  of 
faiary,  or  wages,  as  would  enable  them  to  live  com- 
fortably according  their  refpeclive  ftations  in  life :  and 
fhield  them  againll  the  temptation  of  yielding  to  any 
propofition,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  money  at 
the  expence  of  their  honour  or  integrity. 

The  abolition  of  all  perquifites,  fees,  or  gratuities 
would  of  courfe,  follow  the  liberal  increafe  of  falaries ; 
and  would  operate  powerfully  in  promoting  that  puri- 
ty of  conduft,  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature 
in  the  chai  after  of  every  perfon  in  whom  any  trufl, 
either  public  or  private,  is  repofed. 

Nothing  can  be  upon  a  footing  more  hoftile  to  this 
purity  of  conduft,  than  the  prevailing  practice  of 
difpofmg  of  clerkfhips  in  the  dock-yards  for  a  pre- 
mium. 

It  is  faid  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay  £2>^o 
for  a  fituation,  w^here  the  falary  does  not  exceed  ^^30 
or  ;{,'4o  a  year.  It  may  fairly  be  afl^ed  in  what  man- 
ner a  perfon  fo  fituated  is  to  reimburfe  himfelf  ?  The 
conclufion  is  obvious,  and  the  refult  has  been  already 
explained  ;  which  ma}'^  perhaps  be  ftill  further  eluci- 
dated by  flating  the  following  fad". 

An  officer  of  juflice,  having  difcovered  fome  in- 
ftances  of  pillage  and  peculation  going  forv/ard,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  removal  of  copper  and  other  articles 
from  a  difmantled  fliip  of  v/ar,  complained  to  the 
ftore-keeper  in  the  Dock-yard,  whofe  province  it  was 
to  have  received  thofe  articles  into  his  charge,  which 
were  conveyed  elfewhere,— He  tcplied  thus  — 

"  D — n  it,  mind  your  own  bufmefs — Such 
"  things  have  always  been  done,  and  will  con- 
"  tinue  in  fpite  of  you  cr  mc  : — It  will  at  any 
*'  rate,  lafl  our  time." 
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The  object  and  views  of  the  Author  of  thefe 
pages,  are  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  this  trufty 
fcrvant  of  the  Crown  :  the  Suggeflions,  now  offered, 
lead  to  meafures,  which,  he  hopes,  will  by  degrees 
be  the  means  of  introducing  fuch  regulations  in  the 
Navy,  \i6lualHng,  and  Ordnance  departments,  as 
will,  by  rendering  the  refources  of  the  Country  much 
more  produ6live,  eftablifh  that  kind  of  permanency 
which' will  not  only  laji  our  ewn  time,  but  extend  to 
many  generations;  while  the  fame  regulations,  by 
preferving  the  morals  of  the  people,  will  increafc  the 
happinefs  and  the  fecurity  of  all  ranks  in  the  Com- 
munity.^ 
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CHAP.     V. 


General  Refledio77s,  ariftng  from  the  perpetration  of  the 
higher  and  more  atrocious  crunes  of  Burglary^  High- 
way-Robbery, 'ks'c.' — Thefe  crimes  7nore  peculiar  to 
England  than  to  Hollahd  or  Flanders,  '<ffc. — The  Rea- 

Jons  explained.— A' general  Vietv  of  the  various  cla[fes 
of  Criminals  engaged  in  Robberies  and  Burglaries,  and 
of  thofe  dif charged  from  Prifons  and  the  Hulks  : — 
Their  miferable  fttuation  as  ouicafts  of  SocHflty,  with- 
out the  means  of  fupport.—^The  neccjfity  offome  Anti- 
dote previous  to  the  return  of  Peace. — 57^1?  ?neans  ufed 
at  prefent  by  Thieves  in  accompli flnng  their  nefarious 
Purpofes. — Obfervations  on  theftcaling  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Corn,  ^c. — Receivers  of  fiolen  Goods  fljewn  to  be  the 
Nourifjcrs  of  every  defcription  of  Thieves. — Remedies 

fuggejled,  by  means  of  Detection  and  Prevention. 


_^T  is  impoffible  to  reflect  upon  the  outrages  and  a£ls 
of  violence  continually  committed,  more  particularly 
in  and  near  the  Metropolisj  by  lawlefs  ravagers  of 
property,  and  defcroyers  of  lives,  in  dilUirbing  the 
peaceful  manfion,  the  Caftle  of  every  Englifl:>man,  and 
alfo  in  abridging  the  liberty  of  travelling  upon  the 
public  highvi^ays,  without  afking — Why  are  thefc 
enormities fuffered  in  a  Country  where  the  Criminal  Laws 
are  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection thati  in  any  other? 

This  is  an  important  enquiry,  intcrcfling.  in  the 
higheft  degree,  to  every  member  of  the  body  politic. 

If,  in  purfuing  fuch  an  enquiry,  the  fituation  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  fcvcral  of  the  Northern 
States  on  the  Continent,  is  examined^  it  will  be  found 
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that  this  terrific  evil  has  there  fcarce  an  exigence  : 
and,  that  the  precaution  of  bohing  doors  and  win- 
dows during  the  night,  is  evenfeldom  ufed,  although, 
in  thefe  Countries,  from  the  opulence  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  are  great  temptations  to  plunder 
property. 

This  fecurity  does  not  proceed  from  fcvercr  pu- 
?iij]jnicnts,  for  in  very  few  Countries  are  they  more 
fanguinary  than  in  England. — It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  more  corret^t  and  energetic  fyftem  of  Police,  joined 
to  an  early  and  general  attention  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  morals  cf  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  habit  of  indufiry  and  fobriety  is  thus  acquired, 
which,  univerfally  imbibed  in  early  life,  "  grows  with 
their  grov/th,  and  flrengthens  with  their  flrength." 

Idlenefs  is  a  never-failing  road  to  criminality.  It 
originates  generally  in  the  inattention  and  the  bad 
example  of  profligate  parents.  And  when  it  has  un- 
fortunately taken  hold  of  the  human  mind,  unnecef- 
fary  wants  and  improper  gratii'ications, not  knov.n  or 
thought  of  by  perfons  in  a  courfe  of  indultry,  arc  con- 
flantly  generated  ;  hence  it  is,  that  crimes  are  relort- 
cd  to,  and  every  kind  of  violence,  hoftile  to  the  lav/s, 
and  to  peace  and  good  order,  is  perpetrated. 

The  criminal  and  unfortunate  individuals,  who 
compofe  the  difmal  catalogue  of  highv.'aymen,  foot- 
pad robbers,  burglars,  pick  pockets,  and  common 
thicvci,  in  and  about  this  metropolis,  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  folio Vv-ino;  claffes ; 

1.  Youni^  men  of  Tome  education,  who  having  acquired  iule 
habits  by  abandoning  buhnefs  or  by  bcinj  bred  to  no  pro- 
feiTiOii,  and  havinjj  b:;cn  feduccd  by  this  Idlenefs  to  indulge 
in  gambling  and  fcenes  of  debauchery  and  diiFipation,  at 
k'ngth  impoveriined  and  unable  lo  purchafe  their  accuitom- 
ed  gj^cincations,  have  recourfe  to  the  highway  to  fupply 
immediate  wants. 

2.  Tradefmen  and  others^  who  having  ruined  their  for- 
tunes andbufinefs  by  gaming  and  diflipation,  fometiiViCS  z.s 
«  def^eratercnedv  2.0  upon  the  road. 
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But  thefe  two  claffes  are  extremely  few  in  number,  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  lower  and  more  depraved  part  of 
the  fraternity  of  thieves,  who  purfue  the  trade  fyftematically ; 
who  condudl  their  depredations  under  fuch  circumltances  of 
of  caution,  as  to  render  deteilion  extremely  difficult;  and 
'v/hcfc  knov.-ledge  of  all  the  weak  parts  of  the  Criminal  Law 
is  generally  fo  complete,  as  to  enable  them  to  elude  juftice, 
and  obtain   acquittal?,  when    detected   and    put    upon    their 

trial. — Namely 

3.  ift.  Servants,  hnftlers,  ftable  and  pcft -boys  out  of  place, 
who  preferring  what  theyconfidcr  as  idlenefs,  have  ftudied 
the  profciTion  of  thieving, — 2d.  Perfons,  who  being  im- 
prifoned  for  debts,  afTaults,  or  petty  oirences,  have  learned 
habits  of  idlenefs  and  profligacy  in  gaols. — 3d.  Idle  and 
diforderly  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  having  on  this 
account  lofl  the  confidence  of  their  maflers  or  employers, 
refort  to  thieving,  as  a  means  of  fupport;  from  ail  whom 
the  notorious  and  hackneyed  thieves  generally  felecSl  the 
moft  trufty  and  daring  to  act  as  their  afiuciates. — 4th.  Cri- 
minals tried  and  acquitted  of  offences  charged  againfl 
them,  of  which  clafs  there  have  been  a  vaft  number  let 
loofe  upon  fociety  within  the  laft  ten  years.*— 5th.  Con- 
victs difcharged  from  Prifonsand  the  Hulks,!  after  fufFer- 
ine  the  fentence  of  the  law :  too  often  inflrufted  by  one 
another  in  all  the  arts  and  devices  which  attach  to  the  moft 
extreme  degree  of  human  depravity,  and  in  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  perpetrating  crimes,  and  of 
eluding  juftice. 

*  Dlfchargcd  from    Newgute  In 


lySr, 

-  '^75 

1791 

-  ^?4 

17S7 

-  611 

1792 

-  804 

1788 

-  542 

1793 

-  7C2 

1789 

-  614 

1704 

-  644  § 

1790 

-  532 

»795 

-  578§ 

2894 

3312 

2894 

Total  Prifoners     6206 
^  Bejidei  M:hargcs  fr:.m  tic  j^rm^  and  Na'vy. 

f  Since  the  fiift  inilitution  of  the  Plulks  in  1776,  there  have  been  difcharged 
from  Woolwich,  I'oitfmouth,  and  Langilon  Haibour,  tivo  thouj'and fi'ue  hurdred 
end  thirty  Conv'iBt.  , 

Viz.    I.  By  Expir.ition  of  Puni;liment  -         1610 

■2,.   By  Pardons  -  -  -  790 

3.   By  Efcapes         -  -  -         130 

Total     253G 
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To  form  fome  judgment  of  the  number  of  perfons 
In  this  great  metropolis,  who  compofe  at  lead  a  part 
of  the  criminal  phalanx  engaged  in  depredations  and 
atls  of  violence,  it  is  only  neceifary  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  following  Statement  of  the  number  of  prifon- 
ers  difcharged,  wichin  the  laft  four  years,  from  the 
eight  diflerent  Gaols  in  the  metropolis,  and  within 
the  bills  of  mortahty. 

1.  Difcharged  by  proclamation  and  gaol  deliveries; 
having  been  coinmitted  in  confjquence  of  being 
charged  with  various  different  offences,  for 
which  bills  were  not  found  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
or  where  the  profecutors  did  not  appear  to  main- 
tain and  fupport  the  charges  _  _  -  5592 

2.  Difcharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  Courts  ; 
(frequently  from  having  availed  themfelvcs  of 
the  dtfecls  of  the  law, — from  frauds   in  keeping 

back  evidence,  and  other  devices)         -         -  2962 

3.  Convi6iS  difcharged  from  the  different  gaols,  af- 
ter fuffering   the    puniftment  of  imprifonment, 

&c.  inflicted  on  them  for  their  feveral  offences.         24.S4 
4..  Convicts  difcharged  and  efcaped  from  the  Hulks 

at  Woolwich,  Portfmouth,  and  Langfton.  896 


Total    11,934 

Humanity  fhudders  at  the  contemplation  of  this 
intereiiing  part  of  the  difcuiiion,  v/hen  it  is  confider- 
ed,  who  thefe  our  mifcrable  feliow^-mortals  are  !  and 
what  is  to  be  expeCiled  from  the  extreme  depravity 
which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of  them  1 

And  here  a  prominent- ieature  of  the  imperfect 
Itate  of  the  Police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country 
is  too  evident  to  efcape  notice. 

Without  frlsnds^  'withozit  character^  arid  Tjitbont 
the  means  offubfjlence^  what  are  thefe  unhappy  mortals 
to  do  ? — ^'i  hey  are  no  fooner  known  or  lulpected, 
than  they  are  avoided.  —No  pcrion  will  employ  them, 
even  if  they  vv'ere  difpofed  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
honePiv  ;  unlefs  thev  make  uie  of  fiiud  and  dc.:':"v 
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tl6n,  by  concealing  that  they  have  been  the   inhabi- 
tants oidi  p7-ifon,  or  of  the  hulks. 

At  large  upon  the  world,  without  food  or  rai- 
ment, and  with  the  conflant  calls  of  nature  upon  them 
lor  both,  without  a  home  or  any  afylum  to  flieiter 
them  from,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ivhat  is  to 
become  of  tbe?n  ? 

The  Police  of  the  Country  has  provided  no  place 
of  indudry,  in  which  thofe  who  are  uipofed  to  re- 
form might  fmd  fubfiflence  in  return  for  labour ; 
which,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  becomes  ufelefs  to 
them,  becaufe  no  perfon  will  purchafe  it  by  employ- 
ing them*.  Under  all  thefe  circumftances  it  is  to  be 
feared,  indeed  it  is  known,  that  many  convicts,  from 
dire  necefiity,  return  to  their  old  courfes.  And  thus, 
throughj:he  m.edium  of  thefe  miferable  outcads  of  fo- 
ciety,  crimes  are  increafed  and  become  a  regular 
trade,  becaufe  many  of  them  can  make  no  other  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  during  the  war,  many  con- 
vitSls,  and  idle  and  diibrderly  perfons  go  into  the  army 
and  navy  :  but  flill  a  vafl:  number  remain  behind, 
who  cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  ruptures,  fits, 
fome  other  difability  or  infirmity  ;  which,  although 
they  incapacitate  them  from  ferving  his  Majefly,  do 
not  prevent  them  from  committing  crimes. 

As  we  are  aware  that  the  refource  afforded  by  the  ' 
prefent  war  gives  employment,  for  a  time  only,  to  ma- 
ny of  thefe  mifchievous  members  of  the  community  ; 
how  necelfary  is  it  to  be  provided  with  antidotes,  pre- 
vious to  the  return  of  peace  ;  when,  to  the  multitude 
of  thieves  now  at  large,  there  will  be  added  numbers 
ofthe  fame  clals,  who  may  be  difcharged  from  the 
navy  and  army? — If  fome  plan  of  employment  is  not 
fpeedily  devifed,  to  which  all  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 

*  Th.it  man  will  deferve  a  ftatue  to  his  memory  who  {lull  devife  and  carry 
into  eff-.-dl  a  plan  for  the  employment  of  Difcharged  Couviih,  wlo  may  be  dcluous 
fif  labouring  for  their  fui^fiilence  in  an  hoiicft  w^y. — It  is  only  lecefary  for  fome 
men  of  weight  andintlaence  to  make  the  attempt,  in  order  to  enfure  the  allif- 
tance  ofthe  opulent  and  humane  in  fo  good  and  neceflary  a  work. 
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tion  may  refort,  who  cannot  otherwife  fubfift  thetil- 
felves  in  an  honed  way  ;  and  if  the  PoHce  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  not  greatly  improved,  by  the  introduction 
of  more  energy,  and  a  greater  degree  of  fyftem  and 
method  in  its  adminiftration  ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  no  exifling  power  will  be  able  to  keep  them  with- 
in bounds. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay  the  laws  are  fufficient. — They 
are  indeed  voluminous  enough.  One  half  would  do, 
properly  confolidated  and  adapted  to  the  prevention 
of  exilting  evils,  with  fuch  regulations  as  would  en- 
fure  their  due  execution  in  every  part  of  the  Capital. 

The  means  thefe  depredators  at  prefent  ufe  in  ac- 
complifliing  their  nefarious  purpofes  are  complicated 
and  various  ;  and  of  late  years  have  become  as  much 
diverfified  as  it  is  poffible  for  the  ingenuity  of  men  to 
devife,  who  frequently  join  good  natural  abilities  to 
all  the  artifices  of  the  iiniflied  villain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  more  daring  and 
ftrong-minded  to  form  themfelves  into  gangs  or  fo- 
cietles  ;  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  their  fraternity 
whofe  hearts  are  either  like  to  fail  them,  or  who  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  fufikiently  firm,  fo  as  to  fecure 
their  accomplices  againil  the  hazard  of  difcovery  in 
cafe  of  detection. 

Robbery  and  theft,  as  Vv'ell  in  houfes  as  on  the 
roads,  haveloiij:  been  reduced  to  a  regular  fvftem. 
Opportunities  are  watched,  and  intelligence  procured, 
with  a  degree  of  vigilance  fimilar  to  that  which  marks 
the  conduct  of  a  fkilful  General,  eager  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Houfes,  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night, 
are  previoufly  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days 
preceding.  If  one  or  more  of  the  fervants  are  not 
already  aiibclated  with  the  gang,  the  mod  artful 
means  are  ufed .  to  obtain  their  allillance  ;  and  when 
every  previous  arrangement  is  made,  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  robbing  a  houfe  becomes  a  matter  of  little 
difficultv. 

I. 
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By  the  connivance  and  affiftance  of  immediate,  or 
former  fervants,  they  are  led  to  the  places  where  the 
moit  valuable,  as  well  as  the  mofl  portable  articles 
are  depofited,  and  the  object  is  fpeedily  attained. 

In  this  manner  do  the  principal  burglars  and 
houfe-breakers  proceed  :  which  fhews  how  cautiouily 
every  perfon  fhould  be  in  the  choice  of  both  male  and 
female  fervants  ;  fmce  the  latfer  as  well  as  the  "former 
are  not  feldom  accomplices  in  very  atrocious  rob- 
beries. 

The  fame  general/hip  is  manifefted  in  the  noftur- 
nal  expeditions  of  thefe  criminal  aHociates  upon  the 
highways. 

A  perfeft  knov/ledge  is  obtained  every  evening 
of  the  different  routes  and  fituations  of  the  patroles  : 
—they  are  narrowly  watched,  and  their  vigilance 
(wherever  they  are  vigilant)  is  in  too  many  inftances 
defeated. 

Infinite  pains  are  beftov/ed  in  procuring  intelli- 
gence of  perfons  travelling  upon  the  road  with  money, 
bank-notes,  or  other  valuable  elfedls  ;  and  w^hen  dif- 
covered,  the  mofh  mafterly  plans  are  laid  to  waylay 
and  rob  them  of  their  property  :  Nor  have  the  mea- 
fures  purfued  by  thofe  atrocious  villains  the  footpads, 
exhibited  iefs  fkill  in  the  plans  adopted;  while  their 
outrages  are  too  often  marked  with  thofe  a6ls  of  cru- 
elty and  barbarity  which  juilly  render  them  objects  of 
dread  and  terror. 

The  fame  adroitnefs  alfo  marks  the  condud;  of 
thofe  who  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  picking  of 
pockets  and  other  fmaller  robberies. 

It  v/ould  almofl  fill  a  volume  to  detail  the  various 
artifices  which  are  reforted  to,  in  carrving  on  this 
fpecies  of  thieving  ;  by  which  even  the  moft  cautious, 
and  thofe  who  are  generally  upon  their  guard,  are 
not  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  thefe  inferior 
pefls  of  fociety. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  or  lolTes  arifmg  from 
burglaries,  highway  robb(»'ri*js,  and  lefi'er  thefts,  it  is 
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to  be  lamented  that  extenfive  and  Increafing  depreda- 
tions are  made  upon  cattle  and  Iheep,  and  alib  upon 
flour,  corn,  potatoes,  provender,  and  poultry ;  ftolen 
from  the  drovers,  millers,  corn-faclors,  and  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  great  fa- 
cility experienced,  in  the  immediate  difpofal  of  every 
article  obtained  by  diflioncfty,  is  one  of  the  chief  en- 
couragements to  all  the  a6ts  of  outrage  and  d^"».reda- 
tion  enumerated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  burglars,  the  high- 
waymen, and  foot-pad  robbers,  make  their  contracts 
with  the  receivers,  on  the  evening  before  the  plunder 
is  obtained  J  fo  as  to  fecure  a  ready  admittance  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  before  day -break,  for  thepur- 
pofe  of  effeftual  concealment  by  melting  plate,  obHte- 
rating  marks,  and  fecuring  all  other  articles  fo  as  to 
place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  difcovery.  This  has 
long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem,  which  is  un- 
derltood  and  followed  as  a  trade. 

Nor  do  thofe  thieves  who  Ileal  cattle  and  flieep,  ex- 
perience more  diiEculty  in  finding  purchafers  immedi- 
ately for  whatever  they  can  obtain  :— they  too,  gene- 
rally, make  a  previous  bargain  v/ith  the  receivers, 
who  are  ready  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  conceal  the 
animals,  to  kill  them  immediately,  and  to  deilroy 
the  fkins  for  the  purpofe  of  eluding  and  preventing 
deteftion. 

It  fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  the  perfons  who 
perpetrate  thefe  robberies,  are  journeymen-butchers 
by  trade ;  who  kill  wherever  they  ileal,  and  often  af- 
terwards fell  their  plunder  in  the  public  markets. 

The  articles  of  corn,  flour,  potatoes,  proven- 
der, and  poultry,  are  generally  fliolen  from  millers, 
wharfmgers,  and  farmers,  for  the  mod  part  by,  or  with 
the  connivance  of,  their  own  fervants  ;  and  brought 
to  London  on  the  top  of  teams  or  waggons,  v/hich 
travel  generally  during  the  night,  fo  as  to  arrive  ia 
the  market  by  davbreak. 
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Thcfc  articles  are  generally  difpofed  of  to  hofllerS 
and  fervants  at  watering-houfes  upon  the  roads  in 
the  fuburbs  of  the  Pvletropolis :  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
ftealing  of  cattle  and  fheep,  has,  of  late  years,  become 
a  very  ferious  evil. 

One  of  the  mofi;  obvious  means  of  prevention  Is 
theimpofmg  fuch  reflraints  as  fhall  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fell  to  Receivers  and  equally  hazardous  for 
them  to  purchafe  flolen  goods.  At  prefent  the 
temptation  is  great,  as  thefe  nourifhers  and  fupporters 
of  thieves  generally  purchafe  at  lefs  than  half,  and 
fometimes  not  above  one-third,  of  the  real  value. 

If,  by  wife  regulations,  it  fhall  be  poffible  to  em- 
barrafs  and  difturb  the  extenfive  trade  carried  on  by 
the  concealed  receivers,  who  are  the  particular  clafs 
having  connexions  Vvith  the  prcfelfed  thieves,  a  very 
great  check  would  be  given  to  pubhc  depredations. 

In  fuggefling  remedies,  this  of  all  others  appears 
at  firft  viev/  to  be  the  moll  dimcult ;  becaufe  of  the 
apparent  impoffibihty  of  regulating  any  clafs  of  dealers 
who  have  no  ihop  or  vifible  trade,  and  who  tranfad: 
all  their  bufmefs  under  concealment ; — but  ftill  the 
obje6tis  to  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  dilferent 
legiflative  regulations,  carried  into  execution  by  a 
vigilant  and  well-regulated  police. 

The  detail,  hovv'ever,  of  fuch  meafures  coming 
more  properly  under  another  head,  will,  of  courfe, 
be  difcufled  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,*  in  which  v/ill  be 
corapromifed  whatever  relates  to  the  diiTerent  claffes 
of  Receivers  of  ilolen  goods  :  At  prefent  the  follovv-- 
ing  hints  may  fuflice. 

A  regiiter  of  lodging-houfes  and  lodgers  in  ev^ry 
parifii,  liberty,  hamlet,  and  precinct,  where  the 
rent  does  not  exceed  a  certain  funi  (fuppofe  ten  kil- 
lings) weekly,  v/ould  prove  one  great  means  of  em- 
bsrraff^ient  to  thieves  of  every  clafs  ;  and  of  courfe 

*  Cii.ip'evVIII, 
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would  tend,  with  other  regulations,  to  the  prevention 
of  crimes. 

Night-coaches  alio  promote,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  perpetration  of  burglaries  and  other  felonies: 
Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  many  hackney-coachmen 
eagerly  enter  into  the  pay  of  nodurnal  depredators, 
and  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery  be 
completed,  and  then  draw  up,  at  the  moment  the 
watchmen  are  going  their  rounds,  or  otf  their  (lands, 
for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  plunder  to  the  houfe 
of  the  receiver,  who  is  generally  waiting  the  ilTue  of 
the  enterprife. 

It  being  certain  that  a  vafi:  deal  of  mifchief  is 
done  which  could  not  be  effefted,  were  it  not  for  the 
aififtance  which  night-coaches  afford  to  thieves  of 
every  defcription,  it  would  feem,  upon  the  whole,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  pubhc,  that  they  fhould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  or, 
if  this  is  impracticable,  that  the  ccach-hire  for  night 
fervice  fhculd  be  advanced,  on  condition  that  all 
coachmen  going  upon  the  flands  after  twelve  o'clock, 
fhould  be  hcenled  by  the  Ma_ti{f  rates  of  the  divifion. 
By  this  m.eans  the  night  coachmen,  by  being  more  fe- 
left,  would  not  be  fo  open  to  improper  influence  ;  and 
they  might  even  become  ufeful  to  public  juflice  in 
giving  informations,  and  alfo  in  detecling  burglars, 
and  other  thieves. 

Watchmen  and  patroles,  inflead  of  being,  as  now, 
comparatively  of  little  ufe,  from  their  agj,  infirmity^ 
inability^  inattention,  or  corrupt  practices,  might,  almofl 
at  the  prefent  expence,  by  a  proper  feleciion,  and  a 
more  correct  mode  of  difcipline,  by  means  of  fuperin- 
tendants  appointed  by  the  Magiflrates  of  each  diftriiEl;, 
to  regulate  their  conduft,  and  keep  them  to  their  du- 
ty, be  rendered  of  great  utility  in  preventing  crimes, 
and  in  deteclin;::  offenders.* 


*  The  djpreJaUons  whiihare  co"iTi.ilt:i  alir.oil  every  evening  in  ChenpfiJc, 
anJt'ie  a  ijaceiit  it.eets  lea-hi^  int;)  if,  aitoij  Itron^  projf  of  the  aeceiFiry  of  4a 
jinpioTcd  fvftem  w.t'ii  r<  g.iid  t5  wjuhmen  and  patiol'.. ■, 
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At  prefent  the  fyftem  of  the  nightly  watch  is  with- 
out energy,  diGJointed,  and  governed  by  almoft  as 
many  different  acts  cf  parliament,  as  there  are  pa- 
rifhes,  hamlets,  liberties,  and  precin6ls  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  ;  and  where  the  payment  is  as  vari- 
ous, running  from  8    i-2d.  up  to  2S.  anight. 

The  A6t  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  (r^/>.  90.)  en- 
titled, An  Ad  for  the  better  R.egidation  of  the  Nightly 
Watch  within  the  Cii^  and  Liberty  cf  Wejiminjier^  and 
farts  adjacent^  contains  many  excellent  regulations, 
but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  eaflern  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis:  and  for  want  of  an  aclive  and  fuperintend- 
ing  agency,  fuperior  to  beadles,  it  is  believed  and  felt 
that  they  are  not,  (even  within  the  diilricl  included  in 
the  Ad,)  correctly  carried  into  execution  ;  and  that 
no  fmall  portion  of  thofe  very  men  who  are  paid  for 
protecting  the  public,  are  not  only  inftruments  of  cp- 
preffion  in  many  inftances,  by  extorting  money  moll 
unwarrantably  ;  but  are  frequently  accelTaries  in  aid- 

Alluvcd  to  toat  particular  part  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  extenfive  and  va- 
luable property  in  j-iece-gooJs  and  other  portable  articles  which  are  conftantly  re- 
moving to  and  from  the  different  ftiops  and  warehoufes  : — a  multitude  of  thieves 
and  pickpockets  exhibiting  often  in  their  drefs  and  exterior,  the  appearance  of 
gentlemen  and  menoi'bufinefs,  affemble  every  evening  in  gangs,  watching  at  the 
corners  of  every  llreet,  ready  to  titjfle  and  ro!'^  or  to  frip  up  the  heels  ot  the  icare- 
houfe-porters  and  the  JeriiiiKts  of Jhop-kcepcrs  carrying  goods;  or  to  the  doors  of  ware- 
houfes,  atduik  and  at  the  tiine  tliey  are  locked,  to  be  ready  to  ftize  loofe  parcels 
when  unperceived  ;  by  all  which  means,  aided  by  a  number  of  other  tricks  an4 
fraudulent  pretences,  they  are  but  too  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  confiderable  booty. 
In  fliort  there  is  no  device  or  artifice  to  which  thefe  vigilant  plunderers  do  not  re- 
fort:  of  which  an  example  appeared  in  a  recent  inftancc,  where  aln:oll  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  while  the  fervant  of  an  eminent  filk-dyer  had  croiV;;d  a  nar- 
row ftrett,  his  horfe  and  cart,  containing  raw  filk  to  the  value  of  twel-ve  kundr,d 
founds,  were  driven  clear  off.  Many  of  thefe  atrocious  villains,  are  alfo  conftantly 
in  waiting  at  the  inns,  difgaif:"d  indifferent  ways,  perfonating  tra-vellers,  couch- 
office  clerksy  porters,  flMii  CMciivnw,  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  every  thing  rL:itis 
portable  j  which,  with  t-ie  affiftance  of  two  or  three  affociates  if  nereffary,  is 
carried  to  a  coach  called  for  the  purpofe,  and  imnr.ediately  conveyed  to  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  mod  adroit  thieves  in  this  line  are  generally  cop.-vi^s  from  the  hulh,  or  re 
turned  traifports,  who,  under  pretence  of  having  foniC  oftenfible  bufmefs,  (while 
they  carry  on  the  trade  of  thieving)  generally  o\<>in<i.chamilen-fMp,  fet  up  zgrren- 
ftalt,  or  get  into  a  piiLUc  houfc  : — i'on.t  of  tliefe  old  offenders  are  known  alio  to  keep 
livery -ft.ibles  for  thieves,  and  horfes  for  the  ufe  of  iiighwaymen  ;  thereby  form- 
ing a  connected  chain  by  wliich  thefe  criminal  people  extend  ani  fac.litate  their 
trade  :  r.ourU}.i"<r,  accomtnodaiwg,  and  tuppnrting  one  another. 
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ing,  abetting,  or  concealing  the  conimiflion  of  crimes, 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  tleted:  and  fupprefs. 

If  to  the  fyflem  already  propofed,  of  regulating 
Lodging-boufcs,  Dealers  in  Old  Metals,  R'^g^y  Sbip's 
Stores,  Second-band  IVearing- Apparel,  and  Per  fans  ujing 
Crucibles  were  added,  Regulations  obliging  Publicans, 
Pa-wnbrokers,  Watch-makers,  Buyers  of  Gold  andSihcr, 
Working  andotber  Silverfniitbs,  Dealers  in  old  andfecond' 
hand  Furniture,  Brokers  infccond-hand  Goods,  Dealers 
in  old  Building-Materials,  Dealers  in  Dead  Horfes  and 
other  Animals,  and  Livery  Stable  Keepers  letting  Horfes 
for  hire,  to  make  a  return  of  their  names  and  places 
of  abod^4x)  the  Magiilrates  of  the  diftricl  where  they 
refide  ;  and  fubjecling  them  ro  a  penalty  if  they  con- 
cealed any  ftolen  goods,  or  horfes,  after  the  fame 
were  defcribed  in  hand-bills  or  advertifements,  or  any 
horfe  lett  to  a  highwayman,  after  fuch  highwayman 
was  in  like  manner  advertifed  ;  much  mifchief  and 
many  evil  practices,  as  well  as  robberies  and  burgla- 
ries would  be  prevented. 

If,  moreover,  a  proper  body  of  honeft,  able,  and 
active  Officers  and  Patroles  were  attached  to  each 
Public  Office,  and  a  fufficient  fund  was  eftabliflied  to 
defray  the  expences  of  following  up  infor-nations  for 
the  detection  of  criminal  people,  and  of  liberally  re- 
warding thofe  who  are  active  and  ufeful  in  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  in  making  difcoveries,  tending  either 
to  the  recovery  of  property  ftolen,  or  to  the  detection 
of  the  offenders,  little  doubt  need  be  entertained,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  fupcrintending  and  vigilant  Po- 
lice, aided  by  zealous  and  active  Magiftrates,  that 
fuch  a  fyilem  v/ould  foon  be  eftablifhed,  as  v/ould  go 
very  far  towards  the  prevention  of  many  atrocious 
crimes  ;  the  existence  and  incrcafe  of  which  have 
long  been  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurlfprudence, 
as  well  as  the  Police  of  the  Countrv, 
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CHAP.     VI. 


The  Frauds  arijingfrom  the  ?nanufaclure  and  circulation 
of  hafe  money  : — The  cau/es  of  its  enormous  increafe 
of  late  years. — The  different  kinds  of  falfe  Coin  de- 
tailed :  — The  procefs  in  fabricating  each  [pedes  ex- 
plained : — The  im?nenfe  profits  arifng  therefrom  :— 
The  extenfive  trade  in  fending  bafe  Coin  to  the  Coun- 
try.—Its  univerfal  Circidation  in  the  Metropolis. — 
The  great  grievance  arifing  from  it  to  Brewers^  Dif 
tillers  J  Grocers,  and  Retail  Dealers,  in  particular,  as 
well  as  the  labouring  Poor,  in  general. — The  principal 
Channels  through  which  it  is  uttered  in  the  Country 
and  in  the  Metropolis. — Counterfeit  foreign  Money 
extremely  productive  to  the  dealers. — A  fummary  vieiu 
of  the  caiifes  of  the  7nifchicf :  the  defers  in  the  prefent 
laws  explained : — A  remedy propofcd. 


I  HE  frauds  committed  by  the  fabrication  of  bafe 
Money,  and  by  the  nefarious  praftices,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  almofl  every  fpecies  of  counterfeit  Coin 
into  the  circulation  of  the  Country,  are  next  to  be 
difcuffed. 

■  The  great  outlines  of  this  enormous  evil  having 
been  flated  in  the  Introduction,  it  nov/  remains  to  elu- 
cidate that  part  of  the  fubject  v/hich  is  connefted 
vA\k\.  fpecific  detail. 

One  of  the  greatefl  fourccs  of  thefe  multiplied  and 
incrcafing  frauds  is  to  be  traced  to  the  various  inge- 
nious improvements  which  have  taken  place  ot  late 
years  at  Birmingham  in  mixing  metals,  and  in  llamp- 
ijig  and  cchuring  ornamental  buttons. 

The  fimc  ingenious  procefs  is  fo  cafily  applied 
to  the  coinage  and  colouring  of  filfe  money,  and  alfo 
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to  the  mixing  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  avarice  of  man, 
urged  by  the  profpecl  of  immenfe  profit,  has  occa- 
fioned  that  vafl  increafe  of  counterfeit  money  of 
every  defcription,  with  which  the  Country  is  at  pre- 
fent  deluged. 

The  falfe  coinages  wliich  have  been  introduced 
into  circulation,  or  fold  as  articles  of  commerce  of  late 
years,  are  Guineas  and  Half-Guineas^  Crowns  and Half- 
Croiuns^  Sbillings^  Sixpences,  Half-pence,  and  Farthings, 
of  the  fimilitude  of  the  coin  of  the  realm:  of  foreign 
coin,  Half  fohannas,  Louis-d*  ors,  French  Half  Crowns, 
Shillings  and  Sixpences,  30  Sol  pieces,  Prvjfianfilver 
coin,  with  other  continental  coins  :  and  alfo  Sequins  of 
Turkey,  and  Pagodas  of  India.. 

So  dexterous  and  fkilful  have  Coiners  now  be- 
come, that  by  mixing  a  certain .  proportion  of  pure 
gold  with  a  compound  of  bafe  metal,  they  can  fabri- 
cate guineas  that  fliall  be  full  weight,  and  of  fuch  per- 
fect workmanfliip  as  to  elude  a  difcovery,  except  by 
perfons  offkill;  while  the  intrinfic  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirteen  or  fourteen  fliillings,  and  -in  fome  in- 
ftances  not  above  eight  or  nine.  Of  this  coinage  con- 
fiderable  quantities  were  circulated  fome  years  fmce, 
bearing  the  imprefiion  of  George  the  Second  :  and 
another  coinage  of  counterfeit  guineas  of  the  year 
1793,  bearing  the  impreffionof  his  prefent  Majcfty,  is 
now  aftually  in  circulation,  finiflied  in  a  mafterly 
manner,  and  nearly  full  weight,  although  the  intrinfic 
value  is  hot  above  eight  ihillings :  half  guineas  are  alfo 
in  circulation  of  the  fame  coinage.  But  as  the  fabri- 
cation of  fuch  coin  requires  a  greater  degree  of  fkill 
and  ingenuity  than  generally  prevails,  and  alfo  a 
greater  capital  than  mofc  coiners  are  able  to  command, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  fextent  ;  for 
amidft  ail  the  abufes  which  have  prevailed  of  late 
years,  it  is  unqueflionably  true  that  the  guineas  and 
half  guineas  which  have  been  counterfeited  in  a  flyle 
to  elude  deie*5tion.  have  borne  no  nroportion  in  point 
M 
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of  extent  to  the  coinage  of  bafe  Silver.  Of  this  lat- 
ter there  are  free  different  kinds  at  prefent  counter- 
terfeited  ;  and  which  we  fliall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

The  firji  cf  thefc  are  denominated  Flats,  from  the 
circumftance  of  this  fpecies  of  money  being  cut  out  of 
flatted  plates,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  filver  and 
blanched  copper.  The  proportion  of  filver  runs  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third,  and  in  fome  inftances  even 
one  half:  the  metals  are  mixed  by  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration, and  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting  mills,  into 
the  thicknefs  oiJhiUings,  half-crowns^  or  crowns  ac- 
cording to  the  defire  of  the  parties  who  bring  the 
copper  and  filver,  which  lad  is  generally  ftolen  plate. 
There  is  only  at  prefent  one  rolling  mill  in  London, 
in  a  well-known  fituation,  where  all  the  dealers  and 
coiners  of  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money  refort,  for  the 
purpofe  of  having  thefe  plates  prepared  ;  from  which 
when  finifhed,  blanks  or  round  pieces  are  cut  out, 
of  the  fizes  of  the  money  meant  to  be  counterfeited. 

The  artifans  who  flamp  or  coin  thefe  blanks  into 
bafe  money  are  feldom  interefled  themfelves.— They 
generally  v/ork  as  m.echanics  for  the  large  dealers 
who  employ  a  capital  in  the  trade  ; — and  who  furnifh 
the  plates,  and  pay  about  eight  per  cent,  for  the 
coinage,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  fhil- 
ling,  and  two-pence  half-penny  for  each  half  crown. 

This  operation  confifts  firfl  in  turning  the  blanks 
in  a  lathe; — then  ftamping  them,  by  means  of  a  prefs, 
with  dies  with  the  exaft  impreffion  of  the  coin  intend- 
ed to  be  imitated  :  — they  are  afterwards  rubbed  with 
fand-paper  and  cork :  then  put  into  aquafortis  to 
bring  the  filver  to  the  furface ;  then  rubbed  with 
common  fait ;  then  with  cream  of  tartar  ;  then 
warmed  in  a  fnovel  or  fimilar  machine  before  the 
fire  :  and  laft  of  all  rubbed  with  blacking,  to  give  the 
money  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  circulation. 

All  thefe  operations  are  fo  quickly  performed,  that 
two  perfons  (a  man  and  his    v.ife  for  inltance)  can 
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completely  finlfli  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty- 
pounds  in  killings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  by 
which  they  will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  iliilling  of  this  fpecies,  which  exhibits  nearly 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  ufually  called  a 
Birmingham  fhilling,  is  intrinfically  wortli  from  two- 
pence to  four-pence  ;  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  are 
in  the  fame  proportion.  The  quantity  made  of  this 
fort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  confiderable:  it  re- 
quires lefs  ingenuity  than  any  other  method  of  coin- 
ing, though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the  moil  expenfive 
mode,  and  of  courfe  the  Icaft  profitable  to  the  Dealer  ; 
who  for  the  moll  part  di^ofes  of  it  to  the  utterers, 
vulgarly  called  5;;z.7//?ir;v,  at  from  28s.  to  40s.  for  a 
guinea,  according  to  the  quality  ;  while  thefe  Smajh- 
crs  generally  manage  to  utter  it  again  at  the  full  ini' 
port  value. 

Thefecond  fpecies  of  counterfeit  Silver  money  palTes 
among  the  dealers  by  the  dcnuiilnation  of  Plated 
Goods  ;  from  the  circumflance  of  the  {hillings  and 
half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a  reduced  fize, 
and  afterv/ards  plated  with  filver,  fo  extended  as  to 
form  a  rim  round  the  edge.  This  coin  is  afterwards 
flamped  wdth  dies  fo  as  to  refemble  the  real  coin;  and, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  furface  being  pure  filver, 
is  not  eafily  difcovered  except  by  ringing  the  money 
on  a  table  :  but  as  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money  requires 
a  knowledge  o{ plating  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity, it  is  of  courfe  confined  to  few  hands.  It  is 
however  extremely  profitable  to  thofe  who  carry  it  on, 
as  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  detection,  at  its 
full  import  value. 

'The  third  fpecies  of  bafe  filver-7noncy  is  called 
Plain  Goods,  and  is  totally  confined  to  fhillings. 
Thefe  are  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of 
the  exatt  fize  of  a  Birmingham  fliiUing,  afterwards 
filveredoverby  a  particular  operation  ufcd  in  coL  uring 
metal  buttons  •  they  are  then  rubbed  over  with  -ream. 
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of  tartar  and  blacldng,  after  which  they  are  fit  for 
circulation. 

Thefe  fnillings  do  not  cod  the  makers  above  one 
half-penny  each  :  they  are  fold  very  low  tc  \\\efjnaj}>- 
ers  or  utterers^  who  pafs  them  where  they  can,  at  the 
full  nominal  value :  and  when  the  filver  wears  off, 
which  is  very  foon  the  cafe,  they  are  fold  to  the  Jews 
as  bad  fhillings,  who  generally  refell  them  at  a  fmall 
profit  to  cuftomers,  by  v/hom  they  are  recoloured,  and 
thus  foon  brought  again  into  circulation.  Ihe  profit 
is  immenfe,  owing  to  the  trilling  value  of  the  mate- 
rials ;  but  the  circulation,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  difcovery,  is  not  yet  very  extenfive.  It  is  however 
to  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  new  fpecies  of  coinage  re- 
cently introduced. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  counterfeit  filver-money  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Castings  or  Cast  Goods. 
This  fpecies  of  work  requires  great  fkill  and  ingenuity, 
and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands  ;  for  nore.but 
excellent  artifts  can  attempt  it,  with  any  prolpeft  of 
great  fuccefs. 

The  proceft  Is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to 
•caft  it  in  moulds,  having  the  impreiTion,  and  being  oi 
the  fize  of  a  crozvn,  a  half-crown^  ?i.  jlnlUng^  or  2i  fix- 
pence,  as  the  cafe  may  be  ;  after  being  removed  from 
the  moulds,  the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned  off,  and 
afterw^ards  neatly  filvered  over  by  an  operation  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  takes  place  In  the  m.anufadure  of 
buttons. 

The  counterfeit  m^oney  made  In  Imitation  of  fliil- 
lings  by  this  procefs,  is  generally  cad  fo  as  to  have  a 
crooked  appearance  -,  and  the  deception  is  fo  admirable, 
that  although  intrinfically -not  worth  one  hafpcnny,  by 
ejihlbiting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  crooked  fodling, 
they  enter  into  circulation  without  fufpicion,  and  are 
fcldom  refufed  while  the  furface  exhibits  no  part  of  the 
copper  ;  and  even  after  this  the  itinerant  Jews  will 
purchafc  them  at  three-pence  each,  though  fix  times 
their  intrinfic  valuc^  well  knowing  that  they  can  again 
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be  recoloured  at  the  expence  of  half  a  farthin^i^,  fo 
as  to  pafs  without  diiKcuky  for  their  nominal  value  of 
twelve  pence. 

The  profit  therefore  in  everv  view,  whether  to 
the  original  maker,  or  to  the  fubfequent  purchafers, 
after  having  loft  their  colour,  is  immenfe. 

In  fabricating  this  fpccies  of  bafe  money,  the 
workmen  are  always  more  fecure  than  where  prefles 
and  dies  are  ufed  ;  becaufe  upon  the  leafl  alarm,  and 
before  any  officer  of  juftice  can  have  admiffion,  the 
counterfeits  are  thrown  into  the  crucible;  the  moulds 
are  deftroyed  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can 
convicl:,  or  even  criminate  the  offender:  on  this  ac- 
count the  prefent  makers  of  caft  money  have  reigned 
long,  and  w^re  they  careful  and  frugal,  they  might 
have  become  extremely  rich  ;  but  prudence  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  m.en  w^ho  live  by  a£t:s  of  criminality. 

The  fifth  and  Inf  [peeks  of  bafe  coin  made  in 
imitation  of  fdver-money  of  the  realm,  is  called  Figs 
or  Fig  Things.  It  is  a  very  inferior  fort  of  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  compofition  however  the  chief 
part  of  the   fixpcnces  now"  in   circulation  are  made." 

The  proportion  of  fdver  is  not,  generally  fpeaking, 
of  the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crovv'n;  although 
there  are  certainly  fome  exceptions,  as  counterfeit  fix- 
pences  have  been  lately  dlfcovered,  fome  with  a  mix- 
ture, and  fome  wholly  filver:  but  even  thefe  did  not 
yield  the  makers  lefs  than  from  50  to  80  per  cent. 
"while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  not  lefs  than  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thoufand  per  cent,  and  fometimes 
more. 

It  is  impofTible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  this 
bafe  money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  of 
the  country  during  the  laft  twenty  years :  but  it  muft 
be  immenfe,  fince  one  of  the  principal  coiners  in  the 
fat zvay  x-.ho  has  lately  left  off  bufinefs,  and  made 
fome  important  difcoverles,  acknowledged  to  a  Ma- 
giftrate  of  the  Police,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent 
of  tivo  hundred  ihoitfand  pounds  fterling  in  counterfeit 
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half-crowns,  and  other  bafe  filver  money,  in  a  period 
of  feven  years.  This  is  the  lefs  furprifmg,  as  two- 
perfons  can  (lamp  and  finifh  to  the  amount  of  from 
200L  to  300I.  a  week. 

Of  the  Copper  Money  made  in  imitation  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  reahn,  there  are  many  different 
forts  fold  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  fize  and 
weight ;  but  in  general  there  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  (lamped  and  the  plain  half-pence, 
of  both  which  kinds  immenfe  quantities  have  been 
made  in  London;  and  alfo  at  Birmingham,  Wedg- 
bury,  Bilflon,  and  Wolverhampton,  &:c.*. 

The  plain  half-pence  are  generally  made  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  from  their  thicknefs,  afford  a  wonder- 
ful deception.  They  are  fold,  however,  by  the 
coiners  to  the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each, 
or  1 00  per  cent,  profit  in  the  talc  or  aggregate  num- 
ber. Thefe  dealers  are  not  the  uiterers\  but  fell  them 
again  by  retail  \vl  pieces,  or  Ji-vejhillhjg  papers,  at  the 
rate  of  from  28s.  to  31s.  for  a  guinea;  not  only  to  the 
fmafliers,  but  alfo  to  perfons  in  different  trades,  as 
■well  in  the  metropolis  as  in  the  country  towns,  who 
pafs  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufmefs  at  the  full 
import  value. 

Farthings  are  alfo  made  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties, chiefly  in  London,  but  fo  very  thin  that  the  pro- 
fit upon  this  fpecies  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than 
on  the  half-pence,  although  thefe  counterfeits  are  not 
now,  as  formerly,  made  of  bafe  adulterated  mictal. 
The  copper  of  which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure. 
The  advantage  lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the 
coiners,  fellers,  and  utterers  do  not  obtain  lefs  than  250 
per  cent.  A  M^ell-known  coiner  has  been  faid  to  fi- 
nifh  from  fixty  to  eighty  pounds  flerling  a  week.  Of 
half-pence,  two  or  three  perfons  can  fiamp  and  finifh 

*  A  fpecies  rf  counterfeit  lialf-pence  trade  zohsHy  of  lea/i',  h.is  been  \i\t.t]y 
circulated  in  coDiiJerdoli;  quantities,  cohiurcd  in  fuch  <i  manacr  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  bell  judge:.  T!iey  are  geneially  of  the  R'-i^n  of  Ci-ct^s  it,  aiiJ  havtf 
the  cxail  .ippt'ar.i.K-e  ofoU  I.'h.t  hulf-peiKC. 
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to  the  nominal  amount  cf  at  leafl  two  hundred  pounds 
in  fix  days. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  there  are  not  lefs  than 
between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  private  mints,  al- 
moft  conftantly  employed  in  London  and  in  different 
country  towns,  in  damping  and  f^ibricatlng  bafe  fil- 
ver  and  copper  money;  the  evil  may  truly  be  faid  to 
have  arrived  at  an  enormous  height.  It  is  indeed  true 
thaf  thefe  people  have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted 
and  embarraffed  of  late,  by  detcdions  and  convidions; 
but  while  the  laws  are  fo  inapplicable  to  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  they  have  reforted  to,  thefe  convidions 
are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  un- 
ufual  thing  for  the  wife  and  family  of  a  culprit,  or 
convi tied  yV/Zfr  of  hafe  money ^  to  carry  on  the  bufi- 
nefs,  and  to  fupport  him  luxuriouily  in  Nev/gate,  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  year  and  day's  imprifonment, 
which  is  generally  the  punifhment  inflicted  for  this 
fpecies  of  offence. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  {;page  14)  that  trading 
in  bafe  money  has  now  become  as  regular  and  fyfte- 
matic  as  any  fair  branch  of  trade. — 

Certain  it  is  that  immenfe  quantities  are  regular- 
ly fent  from  London  to  the  camps  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  ;  and  to  perfons  at  the  fea-ports  and  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  who  again  fell  in  retail  to  the  dif- 
ferent tradefmen  and  others  whopafs  them  at  the  full 
import  value. 

In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower  or- 
der of  the  Jev/s  in  London  affifl  the  dealers,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  particularly  in  the  circulation  of  bad 
half-pence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unufual  thing  for  feveral  of 
thefe  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market,  every  morning, 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  Jew  bovs  are  regularly  fup- 
plied  with  counterfeit  half-pence  ;  v/hich  they  difpofe 
of  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  in  different  flreets  and  lanes 
of  the  Metropolis,  for  had  jlnllings^  at  about  3d.  each. 
Care  is  alwavs   taken  that  the  pcrfon  v;ho  cries  bad 
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fliillings  fhall  have  a  companion  near  him  who  carries 
the  half-pence  and  takes  charge  of  the  purchafed  {hil- 
lings (which  are  not  cut)  :  fo  as  to'  elude  the  detec- 
tion of  the  Officers  of  the  Police,  in  the  event  of  be- 
ing fearched. 

The  bad  fhillings  thus  purchafed,  are  received  in 
payment,  by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad 
half-pence  fupplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  fliillings 
a  dozen:  and  are  generally  re-fold  to  Smajhers^  at  a 
profit  of  two  fhillings  a  dozen;  who  fpeedily  recolour 
them,  and  introduce  them  again  into  circulation,  at 
their  full  nominal  value. 

The  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  feven 
fhillings  a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  bufmefs;  v/hich  they 
almoft  uniformly  fpend,  during  the  evening,  in  riot 
and  debauchery;  returning  penny lefs  in  the  morning 
to  their  old  trade. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  pubhc  multi- 
ply beyond  ail  poflible  conception,  while  the  tradcf- 
man,  who  unwarily  at  leaft,  if  not  improperly,  fells 
his  counterfeit  fhillings  to  Jew  boys  at  three-pencg 
each,  little  fufpecls  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
returned  upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  tv/elve  pence, 
or  300  per  cent,  profit  to  the  purchafers  and  ut- 
terers. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  criminal  devices  which 
the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  Vv^ell  as  the  utterers  of 
bafe  money  have  recourfe  to,  for  anfwering  their  ini- 
qiiitous  purpofes. 

Counterfeit  French  half  crov/ns  and  fhillings,  of 
excellent  v/orkmanfiilp,  have  been  lately  introduced 
Vv^ith  a  view  to  elude  the  punifliment  of  the  law. 

Fraudulent  die-fmkers  are  i(x  be  found  both  in 
the  Metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  are  excel- 
bht  artiws  ;  able  and  willinp;  to  copy  the  exaft  funili- 
tiide  of  any  coin,  from  the  Britilh  guinea  to  thefequin 
of  Turkey,  or  to  the  Star  Pagoda  oi'  Arcot.  The  de- 
linquents have  therefore  every  opportunity  and  aflift- 
aaccthey  c:in  uifn  for;  vvhilcthch- ace -iv:.l"3  knowledge 
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of  the  deficiency  of  the  Liu^;,  und  wherc'the  point  of 
danger  lies,  joined  to  the  extreme  diiliculty  of  detec- 
tion, operates  as  a  great  encouragement  to  this  fpccies 
of  trealbn,  felony,  and  fraud;  and  affords  the  mofb 
forcible  reafon  why  tfiefe  pcIts  offociety  Iiave  fo  in-f 
creafed  and  multiplied  of  hite  years.  ■ 

An  opinion,  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  moft  intelligent  of" 
thefe  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit  mo- 
ney now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is 
of  the  fpecies  of  Flats  or  coiupofition  money  \  which  we 
have  feen  is  the  moil  intrinlically  valuable  of  coun- 
terfeit filver,  and  contains  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  filver;  the  remainder  being  blanched  copper, — 
The  other  two  thirds  of  the  coimtcrfeit  money  being 
caji  or  luajhcd^  and  intrinlically  worth  little  or  nor 
thing,  the  impofilion  upon  the  "public  is'  obvious. 
Taking  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the  amount  oi 
the  injury  muff  be  confiderably  within  ten  per  cent, 
of  a  total  lofs  upon  the  mafs  of  the  bafe  filver-money. 
now  in  circulation  ;  which,  if  a  concluliori  may  ba 
drawn  from  what  pafi'es  under  the  review  of  any  per-> 
ion  who  has  occafion  to  receive  filver  in  exchange^ 
mufl  confiderably  exceed  one  miUknJlerling!  To  this 
we  have  the  miferable  profneft  of  an  accefiion  eve- 
ry year,  until  fome  effectual  fleps  fliall  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil.  - 

Of  the  Copper  Coinage,  the  quantity  of  counter- 
feits now  in  circulation  may  be  truly  fald  to  equal- 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  independent  of  the 
daily  accefiion  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  die  adiual  counter-, 
feits  pafs  as  mint  half-pence,  from  their  fize  and  ap- 
pearance, although  they  have  yielded  tlie  coiners  a 
large  profit. 

In  fiiort,  nothing  can  be  on  a   worfe   footing  than 
both  the  filver  and  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  at- 
the  prefent  period  ;   for  at  no  time  can  any  perfon  mi- 
N 
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nutely  examine  cither  the  one  coin  or  the  other^  which 
may  come  into  his  poffeffion,  without  finding  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  counterfeits. 

What  therefore  mud  be  the  fituation  of  the  retail 
dealers,  the  brewers,  diftillers,  and  many  other 
claffes  of  induftrious  traders,  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  bufinefs,  are  compelled  to  receive  fuch  m.oney 
as  is  in  circulation?* 

The  burden  is  not  only  grievous,  beyond  expref- 
fion,  to  thofe  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  fuch 
bafe  money  in  payment ;  but  extends  indirectly  to  the 
poor',  in  as  much  as  the  diminilhed  value  of  fuch  coin, 
arifmg  from  its  reduced  or  bafe  quality,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  quantities  thrown  into  circulation, 
tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  firft  articles  of  ne- 
cefiity. 

The  labourer,  th^  handicraft,  and  the  working 
manufacturer,  being  generally  paid  their  weekly  wa- 
ges, partly  in  copper  money  of  the  prefent  depreciat- 
ed value;  it  is  obvious  that  they  mud  obtain  lefs  than 
they  vv^ould  otherwife  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  high- 
er (landard ;  for  the  retail  dealers  who  furnifh  the  poor 
with  food,  mufl  fhield  themfelves,  at  leaft  in  part, 
againft  the  unavoidable  lolTes  arifmg  from  bafe  mo- 
ney, by  advancing  the  prices  of  their  various  com- 
modities. 

Nor  are  fuch  advances  made  upon  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  defended  ;  fmce  it  is  evident  that 
the  relative  value  even  of  the  Mint  copper  coin  to  gold  or 
filver,  is  nearly  twice  its  intrinfic -value  \  and  while  fuch 
copper  money  cannot  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  His 
Majeily's  exchequer,  or  received  in  payment  by  the 

*  It  is  Cncerely  to  be  regretted  that  any  difficulties  fliould  have  arifen  relative 
to  th'.'  atioi)cion  ofa  Copper  coinage  fimihir  to  the  beautiriil  and  maltevly  fpccimeni 
whih  wer;:  fabricated  in  the  year  I  790,  and  tendered  t"  Government  by  that  ex- 
cellent Artift,  andufetuland  valuable  M.m — Mr.  Bolton,   of  Birmingham. 

Such  a  Coinage,  vifliile  the  expence,  at  that  tirrie  when  Copper  was  low,  would 
have  been  very  moderate,  maft  have  remedied  completely  all  thofe  evils  which 
have  proved  fach  a  weigiit  upon  the  CuawTierce  of  the  Cou;jtry  both  betore  aiiJ 
fincz  that  peiioJ, 
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officers  of  the  revenue,  the  burden  and  lofs  of  a  dinii- 
nifhed  coin  faMs  entirely  upon  the  traders,  (who  are 
compelled  to  receive  fuch  moncv,)  and  upon  the  la- 
bourers and  mechanics  through  whofe  medium  it  is 
chiefly  circulated. 

While  the  difpropoftion  thus  ftated  between  the 
denominative  value  of  copper  and  filver-money  is  fo 
very  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  lefi;al  coinage  ot  cop- 
per mud  produce  an  immenfe  profit  ;  as  one  pound  o^ 
copper  eftimated  at  1 1^  pence*  will  make  as  many  half- 
pence, of  the  legal  coinage,  as  pafs  for  twoJ]jllHn?-s. 

This  fad:  plainly  fhews  the  vafl  temptation  which 
is  held  out  to  thofe  who  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coin- 
age, w4iere  the  profit  from  the  coiner  to  the  dealers, 
and  from  thefe  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  deno- 
minative value,  mufl  be  in  many  inftances  from  two 
to  three  hundred  per  cent.  When  to  this  circum- 
ftance  is  added  the  fecurity  which  the  deficiencies  in 
the  prefent  laws  hold  out,  the  whole  operates  as  a 
kind  of  bounty  to  thefe  fraudulent  people,  who  cannot 
refift  the  profecution  of  a  trade  where  the  profit  is 
fo  immenfe,  and  where  a  coinage  equally  pure  and 
heavy  as  the  mint  flandard  would  even  be  extremely 
productive. 

In  every  view  the  evil  arifmg  from  bafe  money 
of  every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the  greateft 
magnitude — while  its  extent  will  fcarce  be  credited 
by  any  but  thofe  who  have  turned  their  attention  ve- 
ry minutely  to  the  fubjeci:. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  bafe  money  acquires  its 
greatefl  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  for  then 
the  Lotteries  are  over,  when  Swindlers,  Gamblers, 
Pretended  Dealers  in  Horfes,  Travellers  with  E.  0. 
Tables,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  go  into  the  country, 
carrying  with  them  confiderable  quantities  of  coun- 
terfeit filver  and  copper  coin  ;  by  which  they  are  en- 

*  A  few  years  ago fiieet-copp«r  was  as  low  ai  Ii'd.  apounj,  and  will  be  p'o, 
feibly  again  at  the  fame  price  on  the  return  ofP>:ii-.  l^Jccd  it  has  lately  bccr» 
evea  lower. 
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abled,  in  a  great  degree,  to  extend  the  circiikuion, 
by  cheating  and  defrauding  ignorant  country  people. 

In  the  fpring  kdlon  too,  the  dealers  in  bale  money 
begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  different  coun- 
try towns ;  and  it  isfuppofed^  upon  good  grounds,  that 
there  is  now  fcarce  a  place  of  any  confequence  all 
over  the  kingdom  where  they  have  not  their  corre- 
fpondents;  it  is  alio  a  faft  v/eli  efcabhilied,  that  thefe 
correfpondents  come  regularly  to  the  Metropolis,  and 
alfo  cro  to  Birniins^ham  once  or  twice  a  vear  for  the 
purpofe  of  purchahngbafe  money. 

It  very  feldom  happens,  on  account  of  the  great 
demand,  (efpecially  of  late  years)  that  the  dealers 
have  ever  any  confidemble  ftock  on  hand.  The  bafe 
money  is  no  fooner  finiihed,  than  it  is  packed  up  and 
fent  to  cuilomers  in  tov/n  and  country  ;  and  v/ith  fuch 
rapidity  has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occafions  of  pref- 
fmg  emergency,  that  a  fmgle  dealer  has  been  knov/n 
to  procure  from  the  coiners  who  worked  for  him, 
from  ^^300.  to  ;^5oo.  for  country  orders,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Vv^eek  I 

The  lov/er  ranks  among  the  Irifli,  and  the  Jews, 
are  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  trade  of  circulating 
baf^  money  in  London; — there  is  Iciid  to  be  fcarce  an 
Irifh  labourer  who  does  not  exchange  his  week's  vva- 
ges  for  bafe  money;  tailing  a  mixture  of  Ihillings, 
fixpences,  and  copper. 

The  Jev/3  principally  confine  them.felves  to  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  copper  ;  while  the  Iriiii 
wom.en  are  the  chief  utterers  and  colourers  of  bafe 
filver.  A  vafi:  number  of  thefe  lov/  females  have  ac- 
quired the  raifchievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  Ihil- 
lings and  ilxpences,  which  they  purchafe  from  the 
employers  of  Jew-boys,  who  cry  bad /IjiIIings. 

It  is  fomewhat  fmgular  that  among  the  Jews,  al- 
though many  cafes  occur  where  they  appear  to  be 
coiners  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  fcarce  an  inilance  can  be  adduced  cf  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  coinage   or  in  the  colouring  of 
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bafe  filver  :  neither  are  they  extenfivc  dealers  in  any 
other  bale  money  but  copper. 

The  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  coin, 
counterfeited  in  this  country  ;  having  been  the  chief 
means  by  which  Louis  d'Ors,  Half  JohiUinas^  as  well  as 
various  fdver  coins,  made  of  bafe  metal,  have  been 
fent  out  of  this  country.  It  is  through  the  fame  chan- 
nel that  the  Sequins  of  Turkey  are  circulated  ;  as  alia 
the  Pagodas  of  India.* 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  caufes  of 
the  vaft  accumulation  and  increafe  of  bafe  monev, 
which  has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late  years,  the 
€vil  will  be  found  to  proceed  chief  y  from  the  want  of 
a  nciv  coinage  : — of  laivs,  applicable  to  the  7iew  tricks 
and  devices  praBifcd  by  the  coiners  : — of  proper  re- 
ii'ards  for  the  detection  and  apprebcnfion  of  Offenders  ; 
— and  of  a  fi(fficient  fund  to  erfure  the  prompt  execution 
of  the  law  ;  hj  a  'vigorous  and  energetic  Police,  directed 
not  only  to  the  deteftion  and  punifnment  of  offenders, 
but  alfo  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

The  vigour  and  energy  requifite  to  the  fuppreffion 
of  crimes  of  every  kind,  but  jiarticularly  that  of  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  hafe  money,  depend  much 
on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the-  Magiftrate  :  and  on 
the  aflbrding  an  adequate  pecuniary  refource,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  reward  men  who  may  undertake  to  rifk 
their  perfons  in  the  company  of  defperate  and  daring 
ollenders,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  evidence 
which  will  produce  a  conviction.  Without  fuch  pe- 
cuniary refource,  the  law,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 
the  Magidrate,  becomes  a  dead  letter :  and  his  ef- 
forts, for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic judice,  are  crippled  and  loll  to  the  community. 

In  fupprening  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate 
powers  muil  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force 
and  aftivity  to  thefe  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward 
liberally  all  perfons  engaged   in   the  public  fervice, 

*  3ec  ante,   i_a^e  t6. 
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either  as  police  officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the 
purpofe  of  detecting  atrocious  offenders.  The  fol- 
lowing ideas  are  therefore  fuggefted  with  a  view  to 
the  important  fubjeft  at  prefent  under  difcuffion. 

The  coinage  laws  (except  thofe  relating  to  copper 
money)  which  contain  the  mofl  important  regula- 
tions in  the  way  of  prevention,  having  been  made  a 
century  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  in  confequence 
of4:he  regular  progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  reforted  to,  in  that  period,  that  many 
prominent  amendments  have  become  neceffary.  A 
confohdation  of  the  whole  laxts  from  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  to  the  14th  of  his  prefent  Majefty, 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  mofl  defirable  objed: ;  as  it 
would  afford  a  better  opportunity  of  correfting  every 
deficiency,  and  of  rendering  this  branch  of  the  cri- 
minal code  concife^  clear,  explicit, — applicable  to  the 
•  exifting  evils,  and  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

For  the  purpofe,  however,  of  more  fully  eluci- 
dating this  propofition,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftate  the 
exifting  laws,  and  what  are  confidered  as  the  moft 
apparent  deficiencies  therein. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  fliort  Summary  of  the 
exifting  Laws. 

25.  Edvv.  WX.JJax.  5,       Thefe    a61:s     make     counterfeiting 

cap.  2.  the  gold  and  filver  coin  of  the  reahii — 

I  Mary,y?<7f.  2,  f •  6.     counteifeiting   foreign  money,  current 

I&  2  Ph.  &  Mary,     within    the  realm — 'icnowingly  bring- 

cap.ii.  _  ingfalfe  money  into   the    realm  coun- 

e^YA\z.  cap.  II.  tetfeit   to   the    money  of  England;  or 

14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  bringing   in   any   falfe   and   counterfeit 

18  Eliz.  cap,  I.  money,   current  within   the   realm;  in 

order  to  utter    the   fame    here: — dimi- 

nifhing  or  lightening  anv  current  (gold 

or   filver)   coin^ — High  Trcafon. . 

Counterfeiting  foreign  money,  not 
current  in  the  kingdom — Mihrifion  of 
1  reojon.  '• 
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7  Will.  Til.  f^/).  3-  Thefe  A£ls  contain   a   detail  of  the 

8.  A:  9.  Will. 111.  principal  offences  and  punirnments, 
cap.  26.  (made  upon  which  profecutions  are  founded 
perpetual    by    7  at  prefent. 

Anne,  c.  25.) — 

9.  &    10.  Will. 
III.  c.  21. 

7th  of  queen  Anne,  Allows  400I.  a   year  for  profccuting 

cap.  2^.  Offenders;     iiicreafsd    by  15  Geo.  11. 

c.  28.  §  10.  to  600I. 
15th    and    i6th  of         Amends  fome  of  the  above  laws,  and 
Geo.     II.      cap.     eftablifhes  new  regulations  relative  to 
28.  to  the  Copper  Coinage. 

1 1th    George   III.  Makes  further  regulations  refpe<?i:ing 

cap.  40.  the    Copper  Coinage ;  which  however, 

hfave  not  been  at  all  efFet^tual. 


We  next  proceed  to  flate  the  deficiencies  of  thefe 
Laws. 

I.  Profecutions  are  at  prefent  limited  to  commence  within 
three  months.  This  may  often  defeat  juftice,  as  offence* 
commited  in  the  Country  frequently  cannot  be  tried 
in  lefs  than  four,  five,  and  in  fome  cafes  nearly  fix  months. 
g:^  The  limitation  to  12  rncnths  zvould  remove  the  cliff culty. 

1.  The  words  Milled  Money  feemed  neceffary,  in  the  minds 
of  the  makers  of  the  Adl  o'i  8  and  9  William  III.  cap.  26, 
to  form  the  defcription  of  Coin  fimilar  to  the  current  Coin 
of  the  Realm;  and  that  a(St  declares  it  to  be  felony  to  take 
receive,  pay,  or  put  o'^ counterfeited  milled  money . — A  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  counterfeit  Coin  is  cajlz.x\^  not  milled. 
%^  The  words  counterfeit  Money,  Aiillcd,  or  not  Milled, 
would  remove  the  ajnhiguity. 

3.  Ko  provifion  is  made  in  any  Act  againft,  and  confequent- 
ly  no  puniftiment  is  inflicied  on,  the  offence  of  buying  baft 
vioney  to  recolour  it: — -this  is  a  modern  device, 

4.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  provifion  is  clearly  made, 
or  punifhment  inflitted,  for  the  offence  of  uttering  bafe  fil- 
ver  Money  in  ixchange.,  as  well  as  in  payment;  except  un- 
der flat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  26,  where  the  expreflion 
oi counterfeit  milled  money  is  ufed;  the  ambiguity  of  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  words  in  the  flat.  15  Geo. 
2.  c.  28.  are,  *  any  perfbn  vs^ho  fliall  utter  or  tender  in  pay- 
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ment/'  and  itfecms  tliat  the  word  Ji-Z/.t cannot  be  detached 
from  the  fiibrequent  words. 

5.  No  exiting  law  gives  any  power  lo  rvlnglflTateSv  ^-'P^'H  in- 
formation on  oath,  tofearth  for,  or  feize  counterfeit  Coin, 
in  the  cuflody  or  pofTefrion  of  kno-ivn  Dealers  or  reputed 
Utterers;  although  thefe  Dealers  and  U.tterers  are  now  the 
perfons  (and  not  the  adlual  Coiners)  who  keep  the  bafe 
Money:  neither  is  there  any  power  to  fsize  bafe  A'loney 
conveyed  in  coaches  or  waggons  going  into  the  country. 
Under  this  fhclter  the  Dealers  are  enabled  to  hold  markets 
for  fale  in  their  houfes,  where  they  frequently  keep  largQ 
ftocks;  and  bafe  Money  is  alfo  fent  into  the  Country  with- 
out the  leaft  hazard  of  deteilion  or  feizure, 

6.  No  power  isdire£tly  given  by  anvexifting  law,  even  upon 
themoft  pointed  information,  to  fearch  the  houfcs  or  work- 
fhops  of  Coiners  in  the  nighttime.  Hence  it  is  that  detec- 
tion becomes  fo-  difEcult,  and  the  evil  ir.crcafes,  hecaufe 
the  law  in  {omz  meafure  fiiields  the  offenders  from  difco- 
very.  Since  in  Lottery  cfFences  (which  are  certainly 
greatly  inferior  in  their  enormity  to  Coinin:::)  a  power  is 
granted  to  break  open  houfes  in  the  night  time,  fureiy  no 
reafon  can  be  afTigncd  why  treafonable  offence?,  in  Coin- 
ing hsSt  Money,  fliould  not  in  this  refpCvSt  be  on  the  fmie 
footing.  Unlefs  a  pofitive  power  is  given  to  fearch  in 
the  night,  and  fuddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  v/indows, 
it  will  beimpoffible  to  detedl  the  Makers  of  Caft-?vIoney. 

7.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  Copper  Coinage 
although  more  modern,  have  alfo  been  fouiid  to  be  ex- 
tremely defe6live,   and  totally  inad;:qiiate  to  their  objecl. 

The  AcTrof  the  nth  of  his  prefent  Msjefly,  cap.  40.  in- 
deed, makes  it  felony  to  f-11  Copper  Money  of  tiie  fimilitude 
of  the  current  money  of  the  Realm  at  a  lef?;  value  than  the 
denomination  doth  import;  but  the  benent  cf  Clergy  not 
being  taken  away,  and  no  fpecificpuni&ment  beinj  menti- 
oned, the  Cffendjrs  are  Sisnerally  fubjeclred  only  to  a  year's 
imprifonir.ent,  which  proves  no  check  whatever,  as  their 
families  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  the  mean  time;  and  if  they 
f-ll  plain  Half-pence^  or  what  are  calid  c/r//S.//^rj>,r,  or 
mix  them  w'nh/lamped  Half-pence,  hmilar  to  the  current 
Coin  of  the  Realm,  fo  that  the  llamped  Coin  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  cf  v/hat  the  denoniir»at)on  importr,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  conviction  will  not  fail, 
fi.  l>.e  ad):  above  mentioned  gives  a  power  to  Magiflrates  to  1 
.  iffue  their  warra;its  to  fearch  for  topis  and  i,nplcments  ufed 
in  the  Copper   Coinage^  (with    regard  to   Silver  or  Guld 
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Coinacrc  no  fuch  pov/er  is  given) ;  but,  what  Is  very  fingiu- 
lar  no  punij):ft:cfit  vshctci'cr  can  be  ir jilted  by  cvy  cxijiing 
law  on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  luch  tools  for  n-ialcing 
Copper  Money,  nor  upon  the  perfon  in  v/hofe  hcule  they 
3re  found;  ?niJ  ifwiien  fuchfearch  is  piade,  there  fiiail  be 
found  on]y plain  Miilf-pence.or  bri/Jy  Harps^  or  Half-pence, 
or  Fart J)ingi,  varying  in  the  Stamp  in  any  degree  from  the 
current  C(^in  of  the  Reahn,  fo  as  not  to  be  of  the  exaiTt 
fimilitude,  the  a6l  in  queftion  is  defeated  ;  inafmucii  as  the 
crime  of  felonv  docs  not  attach  to  cfFenccs  fnort  of  Coin- 
ing Copper  AIjf:ry  cf  tbejljr.ilitudc  of  thf  current  Coin  of 
t}}e  Realm,  The  Coinage  of  bafe  Copper  iherefore  goes 
on  with  Impunity;  becaufeit  isthecarelefsnefsof  the  paities 
themfelves  if  ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

9.  The  laws  now  in  being;  give  no  power  to  feize  Counter- 
feit Half-pence ;  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Dealers  who 
keep  a  kind  of  open  market  at  their  ov/n  houfcs  every  m.orn- 
ing  to  fupp]\'  Jew  Doys  who  cry  bad  ShillinG;«,  or  in  thofe 
of  many  others  in  various  trader,  who  become  the  channels 
of  circulation  to  a  vaft  extent  without  rlfk  or  inconveni- 
ence. Neither  does  the  ■'^i'tute  law  authorize  the  appre- 
henfion  of  Jev/  Boys,  who  go  out  every  morning  loaded 
with  counterfeit  Copper,  v/hich  they  exchanf?e  for  bad 
Shilling?,  to  be  afterv.'ards  coloured  ar.ev/,  and  again  put 
into  circulation. 

10.  It  mult  here  be  repeated,  that  the  cre^t  cauu;  of  the  de- 
fect in  the  execution  of  the  LaVv'S  againil:  Coiners,  is  the 
want  of  a  proper  fund  for  Profecuticns  and  Rewards,  and 
other  expences  for  detefting  Offenders. — The  a6ls  7  Anne, 
cap.  24.  and  15  George  Tl.  c.  28.  allow  ^600.  for  profecut- 
ing  only;  which  has  never  fince  been  Increaf.^d  by  any  par- 
liaraentarv  grant,  for  above  half  a  century  ;  alrhough  the 
offences,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  deteclion  and  profecu- 
tiQns,have  increafed  at  leart  fix-fold. 

The  reward  of  ^^40.  given  under  the  A£ls  6  and  7  Will. 
Ilf.  c.  17;  15  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  is  conftrued  to  be  limited 
only  to  the  Conviflion  of  actual  Coiners  and  Clippers  of 
Gold  and  Silver  ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  extend  to  colour- 
incr  andhnifning,  as  v/cU  a?  a  number  of  other  oiTences  con- 
nected with  ?naking^ccuvJerfeitir.g,  and  uttering  hak  Mo- 
ney: the  reward  for  Copp'.-r  Coin  is  by  the  fcJd  A6t  <">f  15 
Geo.  II.  c.  28  limited  to  £io.  and  is  by  no  means  a  fufB- 
cient  encourago-ment  to  Officers  to  do  their  Duty.  It 
TVS u lei  be  a  great  irnpro'vement  if  a  liberal  Svjnivere  alunved 
snv.v.ally  h-i  F arlic.:nr,it for  dctcclisus^  profecutious,  and  rg. 

o 
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vjards ;  to  he  paid  on  the  report  of  the  judges  zvvo  try  tJ)g 
offenders^  according  to  the  merit  and  trouble  of  the  apprc- 
benders^  profecutors^  andwitnejfes ;  whether  there  is  a  con- 
viSfion  or  not. 

11.  The  laws,  as  they  now  flanc],  are  filen'  regarding  Provin- 
cial Copper  Coin,  or  what  are  called  Tokens^  repref.rtipg  a 
Half-penny.  If  a  new  coiriage  or  Copper  Money  is  not 
refolved  on  by  Government,  it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to 
legalize  Tokens  or  Provincial  Coins  on  three  conditions, 
(d"!.  That  the  Copper  of  which  they  are  ynade  Jhall  he  pure. 
- — 2.  1  hat  this  Coin  f jail  he  at  leaf}  ^O  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  prefent  Mint  Coinage. — 3.  'J hat  the  parties  circulating 

fuch  Coin  he  refponfihle  to  the  holders^  for  the  value  in  Gold 
or  Silver.,  when  demanded:  and  fnall  Jiamp  their  names 
and  on  obligation  to  that  purpofe  on  the  Coins.,  Tokens^  or 
Medals fo  ijfued  by  them. — It  may  alfo  be  neceffary  that 
fuch  perfons,  ifTuing  Tokens  or  Medals,  (hould  take 
out  a  Licence  for  that  purpofe  from  the  principal  Of- 
ficers of  the  Mint,  as  an  authority  for  fuch  Coinage;  giv- 
ing fecurity  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  the  above  Con- 
ditions. 

12.  The  laws  refpecling  foreign  Coin  are  cxtremelv  defec- 
tive, and  produiSrive  at  prefent  of  many  frauds  upon  the 
public.  The  A^Tt  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3.  which 
declared  it  to  be  mifpriflon  of  treafon  to  counterfeit  fo- 
reign Money,  not  current  in  the  realm,  has  not  been  put  in 
force  for  many  years. — Counterf<;it  French  Shillings  and 
Half  Crowns,  as  well  as  other  foreign  Coins,  are  made  of 
bafe  Metal,  and  mixed  with  Counterfeit  Britifn  Coin,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public.  And  foreign  Coin  is  counter- 
feited for  exportation,  to  the  difijrace  of  the  National  Cha- 
rafter.  Prohibitions  and  Reflraints.,  under  Legiflative  Au- 
thority., have  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  this  evil; 
which  does  not  at  prefent  feem  punijhahle  by  any  exijlinglaw. 

13-  The  punirnmcnt  inflicted  on  th°  different  offences  Ipeci- 
fied  in  the  Coinage  Laws,  do  not  feem  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  fome  inftances ;  while  in 
others,  from  being  too  fevere,  the  law  is  not  always  put  in 
execution.  The  fale  of  bafe  Money  (for  inftancc)  under 
the  value  it  imports,  is  only  punifhable  by  a  year's  im.pri- 
fonment ;  although  in  point  of  fa6i:,  it  is  well  known,  x\\?X 
the  Sellers  ■?.x&t\\G  Employers  of  the  Coiners  \  that  witli  them 
this  high  offence  originates,  and  but  for  them  it  would  not 
have  been  committed  :  while  the  actual  coiners,  who  work 
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for  thcfe  Dc.ilers  merely  as  Jonrneymcn,  fubjefl  themfelves 
to  the  p'jniui'i.ent  of  Death. 
14.  The  mifchi.'rv^ous  agents  of  the  Dealers  in  bafe  Money, 
the  perfoiis  vjbo  keep  flatting  inilh^  and  other  machinery  for 
preparing^  and  rolling  their  metals^ for  being  coined  into  bafe 
Money'y  arc  not  at  prsfent  within  \.\vc  reach  of  punifhment 
by  any  exifUng  law.  Althou^^hby  preparing  the  metal  for 
the  fubfcquent  procefsof  ftamping,  they  are  in  fail  parties 
concerned,  without  wbofe  aid  the  Coinage  could  not  be 
carried  on. — The  chief  difficuity  is  in  punilhing  perfons 
for  pyroducinT;  an  articlg  which  may  be  turned  into  coach 
and  harnefs  ornaments,  buttons,  and  many  purpofes  as  well 
as  bafe  Money. — Perhaps  a  licence  to  fuch  perfons  as  flatten 
mixed  metals,  with  fecurity  from  them  '■'■  that  they  (hall 
*'  not  work  for   Coiners  under  a  fevere  penalty,"  mi^ht 

prove  fome  check. Or  why,   indeed,  might  not  fome 

provifions,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  A61,  8  and  9  William 
ill.  c.  26,  (againft  perfons  blanching  copper  for  fale,  or 
mixing  blaiiched  copper  with  filver,  or  buying,  felling,  or 
ofiering  to  fale  blanched  copper,  alone,  or  mixed  with  fil- 
ver,) be  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  dangerous  manu- 
fa£lurers,  whofe  trade  and  abilities  are  (o  liable  to  be  per- 
verted to  bad  ufes  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  efFecl  Ox^  thefe  amend- 
ments in  the  mint  laws,  and  neceifary  as  they  appear 
to  be,  it  is  dill  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new  coinage  of 
filver  and  copper  money  fhall  take  place,  no  legiflative 
reftriclions,  regulations,  or  puniihments,  can  produce 
an  eifeftual  cure  to  this  enormous  evil ;  although  from 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal,  of  good  may  be  done  immediately 
in  this  way. 

The  coinage  of  new  money  is  a  great  State  quef- 
tion,  which  may  require  a  fuller  confideration ;  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  indifpenfable  ne- 
ceflity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  with  regard  to  filver  and 
copper  coin,  as  foon  as  circumllances  will  admit. 

If  to  a  nevv^  coinage  of  flnllings  and  fixpences  fliould 
be  added  an  extenfive  coinage  of  filver  money  of 
the  value  of  three-pence,  according  to  ancient  ufage, 
it  would  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and 
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remedy  fome  of  the  abuf(5s  and  evils  which  iirife  from 
the  vail  quantity  of  bafe  copper  now  in  circulation. 

The  Nation  might  alfo,  in  a  nev/  point  of  view, 
derive  conHderable  advantages  from  increafmg  the 
weight  of  the  copper  coin,  fo  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
poihbJe  to  the  intrinjlc  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  compofed. 

An  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  eftcftually  preventing  counterfeits  ;  but  the 
copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, might,  through  the  medium  of  coined  money ^  be- 
come a  profitable  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  where  even  an  extenfive  circulation  might  be 
infured,  in  confequence  of  the  in'rinfic  :ii\d  dcnomina- 
the  value  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo. — 

This  is  cxem-phfied  in  the  policy  of  Sv/eden,  where 
the  copper  dollar  being  fo  heavy  as  to  anfwei'  to  fix- 
pence  fteriing,  has  long  been  exported  ;  and  forms  a 
confiderable,  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce to  that  nation. 

in  Rufiia  the  Tbire  Copse  Piece  is  very  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  fix  Eiiglifh  half-pence,  yet  its  current  va-  j 
lae  is  only  afmall  fradlion  above  one  penny  llerhng; 
— and  thus  by  iifuing  no  copper  coin  v/here  the  cfcno-  I 
jiiinative  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  intrinfic  value, 
every  ciafs  of  dealers  who  vend  the  neceiTaries  of  life 
are  (hielded  againft  lofs  ;  and  every  unnatural  rife  in 
the  price  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiilence  of  the  poor 
is  of  courfe  prevented. 

This  principle  fecnis  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Legifiature ;  for  Vv'hen  the  fubjeft  of  copper  money 
was  under  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Journals 
fliev/  that  an  opinion  then  prevailed,  "  that  the  moji 
"  cffcdual  means  to  Jcciire  the  copper  Coin  from  being, 
"  counterfeited,  ivas  that  the  denominative  -value  of 
"  fuch  coinftjoidd  bear  as  near  a  proportion  as  pojfbi: 
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"  io  the  intrinftc  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  was 
"  formed*."  ^ 

It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped  that  the  regulations  pro- 
pofed  will  be  adopted  ;  and  follav^ed  up,  by  a  new 
coinage  of  filver  and  copper  money,  fo  as  to  fliield 
the  honefl  part  of  the  community  againft:  a  fyftem  of 
fraud,  rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its  growth,  and 
unparallelled  as  to  its  extent.f 

Certain  it  is,  that  bafe  Money  contributes  mere  to 
the  fupport  as  well  as  to  the  incrcafe  of  the  number 
of  thofe  mifchievous  and  abandoned  members  of  the 
conimunity,  who  exilt  wholly  by  different  kinds  of 
fraud,  than  any  other  device  which  they  purfue,  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  their  prefentllatc  of  idlenefs  and 
debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. 

The  increafe  is  certainly  aftonifliing,  fmce  it  is 
knovv'n,  that  in  London  and  the  Country  there  are  54 
aftual  coiners,  and  ^6  large  Dealers,  befides  at  lead 
10  Die-fmkers,];  whofe  names ^  charadcrs^  dintX  purfuits 
are  at  prefent  perfectly  known.  But  thefe  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  horde  of  fmaller  Dealers  and  Utter- 
crs  of  bafe  Money  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  moil  of 
the  commercial  and  manufafturinc:  Towns  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  numbers  muft  amount  to  feveral 
thoufands.  From  being  at  prefent  nuifances  in  foci- 
ety,  in  the  conftant  habit  of  defrauding  the  pubHc, 
they  might  be  rendered  (through  the  application  of 
the  remedies  propofed)  ufeful  members  of  the  State  ; 
by  exch::nging  a  Mfs  of  idlenefs  and  crimes,  for  a 
courfe  of  ufeful  labour  and  induftrv. 


.  *  Ic  iias  been  fugj-jeftcd  (fje  the  5r.  ^i?w«;'j  Cbro:tide  oi  Saturday,  JL:g::ji  27) 
th  It  A  coinage  e'!  jc^ien  jhlUlr^g  pieces  of  ^ild  would  be  of  great  utility:  tu  be  dif- 
tinjuiiheJ  fr-j-n  h-:!f  g-'i  leas,  by  a  crown  ocing  placed  on  the  ICing's  head. — Thi» 
diltinllion  might  hf  prefervcd,  more  ilrikingly  liy  rnalciii^  the  chariftcr^  7a.  iu 
a  eircls  on  the  reverie. 

■f    Journal,  Houf-;  of  CommonFj  Vol.  xviii.— pa^e  17S. 

X  Vide  pa^c  83. 
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Reafons  ajpgned  why  forgeries  and  frauds  mi{j}  prevail  in 
a  certain  degree^  wherever  the  interchange  of  proper- 
ty is  extenfivc. — A  confide r able  check  already  given  to 
the  higher  clafs  of  Forgeries^  by  fmtting  out  all  hopes 
of  the  Royal  Mercy  : —Petty  Forgeries  have  however 
'     increofed : — The  Reafons  aj/jgned. — The  qualifications 
of  a  Cheat,  Swindler,  and  Gambler  explained. — This 
mifchievous  clafs  of  men  extremely  numerous  in  the  Me- 
tropolis.— The  Common  and  Statute  Law  applicable 
to  offences  of  this  nature  explained: — The  great  an- 
xiety of  the  Legi/iature  to  fupprefs   the  evils  of  Ga- 
ming : — The  mifery  and  Wretchedncfs  entailed  on  ma- 
ny re  fped  able   Families  from'  this  fatal  propenfity  : — 
Often  ari/ingfrom  ihefoolfj  vanity  of  mixing  in  what 
is  filled.  Genteel  Company  :    where  Faro  is    intro- 
duced.— Games  of  Chance,  though Jiig?naiized  by  the 
Legflature,  encouraged  by  highfounding  names,  whofe 
houfcs  are  opened  fur  purpofes  odious    and  unlazvful : 
— The  Civil  Magijlrate  called  upon  by  his  public  du- 
ty, as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  fupprefs 
fiich    jni/chicfs^ — The  danger  ar'ifing  from  fuch  femi- 
naries. — l^so  probability   of  any  confiderations  of  their 
illegality,  or  inhumanity  operating  as  a  check,  without 
the  efforts  of  the  Magiftracy. — The  evil  tendency  of 
fuch  examples  tofervants  infafjionable  Families,  who 
carry  t hi fe  vices  into  vulgar  life;  and  many  of  whom, 
as  well  as  pcrfons  offuperior  education,  become  Sharp- 
ers, Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  from  the  habits  they  ac- 
quire.— The  dijf'ercnt  claffes  (f  Cheats  and  Swindlers, 
and  the  various  tricks  and  devices  they  purfue,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  live  i:i  id'enefs  by  their  wits. — Sharpers, 
Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  divided  into  twenty-one  differ- 
ent Claffes — yi.  Sharpers  who  become  Paiunbrokers. 
— id.  Sharpers  who  obtain  Licciices  as  Hawkers  and 
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Pedlars:.- — 3^''.  Szvindlers  ivbo  open  fljops  as  Au^iGn- 
nccrs. — ±th.  Sic'nid'crs  ivho  pretend  to  difccunt  Bills, 
^tb.  Cheats  whofet  up  Gaining  Houfes. — 6th.  Lottery 
Jnfurers  cf  the  higher  clafs. — 7//'.  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers  who  fet  up  Fraudulent  Loiter^!  OJfiees. — 
^th.  Itinera77t  Jeivs. — <^th.  Cheats  'vaho  fell  by  fulfe 
JVeights  and  Meafures. — lofh.  Swindlers  who  de- 
fraud Tradefnen  cf  Goods. — 11//'.  Cheats  who  take 
Genteel  Lodgings  with  falfe  Names,  iye. — i2fh. 
Cheats  who  pcrfonate  former  M afters  to  defraud  their 
Tradefnen. — 13/^.  Cheats  who  perfunate  Footmen^ 
and  order  Goods  from  Tradefmen. —  14/Z'.  Cheats  and 
Sharpers  who  deceive  Ferfons  from  the  Country. — 
15//'.  Cheats  and  Sharpers  who  trick  Shopmen  and 
Boys  out  of  Parcels. — i6th.  Sharpers  who  attend  Inns 
to  pick  'Up  Parcels  by  various  tricks  and  devices. — ijth. 
Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door,  begging  on  falfe  Pre- 
tences.—  1 8,^/'.  Sharpers  felling  fniuggled  Goods  ; 
known  by  the  name  of  Dujj'ers. — 19/Z?.  Female  Sharp- 
ers, who  attend  Court  and  Public  Places.— 10th. 
Female  Bankers  who  lend  money  to  Barrow-women  at 
6d.  a  day  for  Five  Shillings. — 21/?.  Cheats  who  pre- 
tend to  tell  Fortunes. — Various  Pemedies fuggefted. 


J^N  a  great  Metropolis,  like  London,  where  trade 
and  commerce  have  arrived  at  fuch  an  aftoniiiiing 
height,  and  where  from  the  extenfive  tranfaftions  in 
the  funds,  and  the  opulence  of  the  people,  the  inter- 
change of  property  is  fo  expanded,  it  ceafes  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  forgeries  and  frauds  ihould 
prevail,  in  a  certain  degree: — the  queftion  of  difficul- 
ty is,  why  the  laws,  and  the  means  of  prevention,  have 

[not   kept  pace    zvith  the  progreffve  advancement  of  the 

'  Country  :  fo  as  to  check  and  keep  within  bounds  thofefrau- 

j  duletit  pradices  ? 

I  Forgeri-es  of  the  higher  claf,,  {o  dangerous  in  a 
commercial  country,  have  by  the  wife  policy  of  the 
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Executive  Government  in  fnutting  out  all  hopes  of 
the  extenfion  of  the  Royal  Mercy  to  the  guilty,  re- 
ceived a  mofl  fevere  check  ;  beneficial  in  the  higheft 
deo-ree  to  the  country,  and  clearly  maniieiled  by  the 
records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  trials  for  oiiences 
of  thi?  nature  certainly  do  notincreafe  in  number. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  regard  to  petty 
forgeries  and  frauds,  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
for  they  feem  to  multiply  and  advance  with  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  country  :  and  to  branch  out 
into  innumerable  different  •  fhapes,  varying  as  the 
fafliions  of  the  year,  and  as  the  refources  for  the  per- 
petration of  this  fpecies  of  fraud  change  their  afpeft. 

When  thofe  depraved  people  who  (^to  ufe  a  vul- 
gar phrafe)  live  entirely  by  their  "cvits — find  that  any  of 
the  tricks  which  they  have  praclifed  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  become  flale,  fuch  as  pricking  the  belt 
foraivagcr,  or  dropping  the  ring^)  they  abandon  them; 
and  have  rccourfe  to  other  devices  more  novel,  for 
the  purpofe  of  cheating  and  defrauding  the  unwary. 

One  of  the  mod  prevaihng  ofthefe,  at  the  prefent 
moment,  is  the  fraud  praftifed  upon  fliop-kcepers, 
tradefmen,  publicans,  and  others,  through  the  me« 
dium  of  petty  forgeries,  by  the  circulation  of  copper- 
plate notes  and  bills  for  fmall  fums,  of  ^^5.  and  ^Tio.  ! 
the  latter  purporting  to  be  drawn,  by  bankers  in  the 
manufaauring  and  fea-port  towns,  on  diifcrent  bank- 
ing houfes  in  London. 

This  fpecies  of  forgery  has  been  recently  carried  on 
to  a  confiderable  extent;  fuggefced  no  doubt  by  the 
confidence  which  is  efLabllflied  from  the  extenfive  cir- 
culation of  country  bankers'  notes  and  bills,  now 
made  payable  in  London  ;  by  which  the  deception  is, 
in  fome  degree  covered,  and  detcftion  rendered  more 
difficult. 

The  great  qualifications,  or  leading  and  indifpen- 
fable  attributes  of  a  Sharper  a  Cheat,  a  Swindler  or  a 
Gambler,  are,  to  poffefs  a  genteel  exrerior,  a  demea- 
nor apparently  artlefs,  2.nd  a  good  addrefs. 
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Like  the  mcn-e  violent  depredators  upon  the  pub- 
lic, this  clafs  (who  are  extremely  numerous)  generally 
proceed  upon  a  regular  fyliem,  and  ftudy  as  a  trade 
all  thofe  infamous  tricks  and  devices  by  which  the 
thoughtlefs,  the  ignorant,  and  the  honefl  are  de- 
frauded of  their  property- 

The  common  law  has  defined  the  offence  of  cheat- 
ing— to  be  a  deceitful  praciice  in  defrauding,  cr  en- 
deavouring to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right,  by 
jncans  cffome  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rides 
of  common  honcfty. 

The  ftatute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap. 
I,  entered  into  a  more  fpecific  explanation  of  what 
might  conftitute  fuch  an  offence,  and  fixed  the  mode 
of  punifliment  ;  by  declaring  ••'  that  if  any  perfon 
^'  ftoall  falfcly  or  deceitfully  obtain,  or  get  into  his  hands 
"  ^^  P^JRlf^^^h  ^^^y  money,  goods,  Iffc.  of  amy  other  perfon, 
"  by  colour  or  means  of  any  falfe  privy  token,  or 
"  counterfeit  letter,  "bfc. — he  /ball,  on  convidi(m,  be 
"  punijhed  by  imprifonment,  the  pillory,  or  ivhipping — 
"  fvoing  to  the  party  aggrieved  the  fame  power  of  re- 
"  co'vering  the  property  as  he  might  have  had  at  com- 
"  mo7i  law,   is'cy 

From  this  remote  period,  until  the  30th  of  Georo-e 
the  Second,  the  Legiflature  docs  not  appear  to  have 
feen  the  neceflity  of  enacting  any  new  law,  applicable 
to  this  fpecies  of  offence. 

In  the  progrefs  however  of  fociety  and  commerce, 
joined  to  the  confcquent  infiux  ot  riches,  producing^ 
luxury  and  extravagance,  a  larger  field  opened  for 
cheats  and  fnarpers  of  every  defcription  ;  infomuch, 
that  the  evil  became  fo  great,  -and  the  exilling  laws 
were  found  fo  infufHcient,  as  to  render  it  neccilarv 
to  provide  a  legillative  rem-edy. 

In  applying  this  remedy,  it  fecms  that  the  great 
increafe  of  a  new  fpecies  of  cheating  practifed  by  per- 
fons  known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  ^windders 
had  fuggefled  the  propriety  of  defining  the  offence  in  a 
manner  more  apDlicablc  to  the  :^.dv?.nced  flate  of  ccui- 

P 
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merce  and  focicty,  and  of  rendering  the  punifliment 
more  fevere.  'By  the  a6t  of  30  Geo.  li.  cap.  24,1!:  is 
derl'Ared,  "  tlnii  all  perfons  obtaining  Jiioney,  goods, 
"  tvares,  or  merchandi%e^  hy  fd.\k  pretences,  Jljall  be 
"  deemed  offenders  agojnjl  the  laiv  and  the  public  peace  ; 
"  and  the  Court,  before  ivhom  any  filch  offender  fo  all  be 
*'  tried,  fijall,  on  cohvidlon,  order  them  to  be  put  in  the 
"  pillory,  or  publicly  %uhipped,  or  tranfported  for fe^en 
"  years. 

Thus  (land  the  laws  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
fwindlers."^    The  offence  of  cheating  rather  embraces 

O 

a  wider  field,  as  it  extends  to  thofe  artifices  by  which 
fnarpers  and  perfons  of  depraved  minds  obtain  money 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  by  playing  at  dif- 
ferent games  of  chance ;  the  laws  have  therefore  pro- 
vided a  variety  of  additional  remedies  applicable  to 
this  fpecies  of  offence,  which  fhow  the  great  anxiety 
of  the  Legiflature  to  fupprefs  an  evil,  that  in  ail  ages 
has  been  found  deflrudive  in  its  confequences  to  every 
principle  favourable  to  civil  ceconomy,  or  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

Gaming  is  the  fource  from  wliich  have  fprung  up 
all  that  race  of  cheats,  fwindlers,  and  fliarpers,  whofe 
nefarious  practices  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  Author  to  de- 
velope  in  this  Chapter. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  aban- 
doned and  mifchievcus  race  of  men  fcem  to  have  at- 
trafted  the  notice  of  theLegillature  in  a  very  particular 
degree  ;  for  the  aft  of  the  9th  year  of  that  reign  {cap. 
14.  §§.  6,  7,)  after  reciting,^"  that  divers  lewd  and 
"  dljfolute  perfons  ll-ve  at  great  cxpences,  ha-vlngno  vlfi- 
"  ble  cjlate,  profejjhn,  or   calling,  to  niainiam    thcm- 

*  There  appeals  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  iil  of  5clh  George  the  Second, 
cap.  24,  in  omicLlng  to  add  Munk  Nt-es  after  the  vvJid  .'llo.icy,  and  alio  Horjcs 
Cunlc,  iita'p,  01  ut'oii-  Atdiiidh,  after  gooJs,  wares,  and  merchaadize  ;  fince,  (as 
has  been  iilready  noticed,  ante  page  7.)  it  has  been  held  that  Bank  Notes  ara 
not  Money,  nor  aie  horfev,  cattle,  &C.  confidcred  as,  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dize according  to  the  Isgal  conftnwiliou  of  any  exifting  ftatute. — An  amendment 
of  tl\e  law  with  regard  to  thefe  objeds  is  the  more  necclfary  as  Jij.tk  Notes  zrni 
llotjci  are,  perhaps,  more  the  objecls  of  fw'indliiig,  U.»n  any  other  Ipecies  ot  pro- 
perty. 
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'■^  fcivw,  but  fupport'^bcfc  cxpcnccs  by  Gar.nng  only  \ 
"  Enatls  that  any  t\x:o  'Jujiiccs  inay  caufc  to  be  brought 
"  before  them,  all  pcrfons  ivithln  their  limits  ivhom  they 
'•  Jij all  have  juji  caufc  to  fufpecl  to  have  no  vijible  eftate^ 
"  prcfcfTion^  or  calling,  to  maintain  thenf elves  by  ;  but 
''  do  for  the  mofl  part  fupport  thenf  elves  by  Gaming  ; 
''  and  iffuch  pcrfons  foall  ?iot  make  it  appear  tofucb 
'*  J'i/^^'^^^  ^'^^f  the  principal  part  of  their  expences  is  not 
"  maintained  by  gaming,  they  are  to  be  hound  to  their 
"  good  behaviour  for  a  twelve^nonth ;  and  in  default  of 
*•  fufjicient  fccurity,  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  until  they 
'•  can  find  the  fame  \  a?id  if  fecurily  fjall  be  given,  it 
"  'ujill  be  forfeited  on  their  playing  or  betting  at  any 
"  one  time,  for  more  than  the  value  of  tzventy  fjjil- 
"  lingsr 

If,  in  confci  mity  to  the  fpirit  of  this  wife  flatute, 
iharpers  of  every  denomination  who  fupport  them- 
felves,  by  a  variety  of  cheating  and  fwindhng  pradi- 
ces,  without  having  any  vlfible  means  of  living,  were 
in  Hke  manner  to  be  called  upon  to  find  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot 
fhew  they  have  the  means  of  fubfiiling  themfelves  ho- 
nedly,  the  number  of  thefe  pells  of  fociety,  under 
an  active  and  zealous  Magillracy,  would  foon  be  di- 
miniflied,  if  not  totally  annihilated. 

By  the  12th  of  George  the  Second,  (^cap.  2C.  § 
2,3,)  "  the  Games  of  Faro,  Hazard,  '<s'c.  are  declar- 
*'  ed  to  be  Lotteries,  fubjeding  the  pcrfons  tvho  keep 
"  them  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  thcfc 
"  who  play  to  fifty  pounds. ^^ — 0;7<?  Vv'itnefs  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  prove  the  ouence  before  any  Ju (lice  of  the 
Peace;  and  the  fuflice  forfeits  ten  pounds  if  Ik  r.cgleds 
to  do  his  duty  under  the  act: — and  under  this  aci,  which 
is  connected  with  the  (iiatute  8th  of  George  I.  can.  2, 
it  feems  that  "  the  Keeper  of  a  Faro  Table  may  be  pro- 
*"'  fecuted  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds.^'* 

Notwith [Handing  thefe  falutary  laws,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  police  of  the  Metropolis,  houfes  are 
opened  under    the  fanclion  of  high-founding  name^. 
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v/here  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  all  ranks  is  to  be 
found,  from  the  finijldcdjharper  to  the  7-aw  inexperien- 
ced youth.  And  where  all  thofe  evils  exift,  in  full 
force,  which  it  was  the  objed  of  the  Legillature  to 
remove. 

When  a  vice,  ruinous  to  the  morals  and  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  younger  part  of  the  community  who 
move  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  is  fullered 
to  be  purfued  in  dircft  oppofition  to  a  pofitive  Jiatute  \ 
— furely,  blame  mull  attach  fomewhere  ! 

The  idle  vanity  of  being  introduced  into  what  is 
genc'/rilly  but  erroneoufly  termed  genteel  focicty  where 
a  fafnionable  name  announces  an  intention  of  feeing 
company,  has  been  prcduftive  of  more  dcmejiic  mifery 
and  more  real  diftrcfs,  poverty  and  ivretchednefs  to/  u- 
7nilies  in  this  great  City  (v/ho  but  for  their  folly  might 
have  been  eafy  and  comfortable,)  than  many  volumes 
could  detail. 

A  mirtaken  fenfe  of  what  ccnftitutes  human  hap- 
pinefs,  fatally  leads  the  mafs  of  the  people  who  have 
the  meann  af  moving,  in  any  degree,  above  the  middle 
ranks  oi  life,  into  circles  where  Faro  Tables  and  other 
games  of  hazard  are  introduced,  in  private  families: — 
Wnere  tlie  IcaiT:  recommendation  (and  fliarpers  fpare 
no  pams  to  obtain  recommendations)  is  a  pafsport  to 
all  who  can  exhibit  a  genteel  exterior  ;  and  where  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced  are  initiated  in  every 
propenfity  tenuing  to  debafe  the  human  character  ; 
v/hiie  they  are  taught  to"  view  with  contempt  every 
acquirement,  connetled  with  the  duties  which  lend  to 
domellic  happinefs,  or  to  thofe  qualifications  which 
can  render  either  fex  refpe€lable  in  the  world. 

To  the  horde  of  (liarpers  at  prefent  upon  the  town, 
thcfe  pernicious  places  of  rendezvous  furniih  a  molt 
productive  harvell. 

Many  of  this  clafs,  ruined  perhaps  themfelves  in 
early  life  in  feminariesof  the  fame  defcriptiori,  to  which 
they  foolifhly  rcforted,  when  vanity  predom.inated 
OATr  prudence  and  difcreticn,  have  no  alternative  but 
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to  follow  the  fame  mifcliicvous  trade,  and  to  prey 
upon  the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  un- 
wary, until  they  alfo,  fee  the  fatal  dclufion  when  it 
is  too  late.* 

When  fuch  infamous  praftices  are  encouraged 
and  fan^lioned  by  high-foundinp^  names,  when  fliarp- 
ers  and  black -legs  find  an  eafy  introdudlion  into  the 
houfes  of  perfons  of  fiifliion,  who  aUbmble  in  midti- 
tudes  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  playing' at  ihofe 
mod  odious  and  deteflable  gam.es  of  hazard,  v  h'ch 
the  legiilature  has  ftigmatized  with  fuch  m:;rks  of  re- 
probation, it  is  time  for  the  civil  Magiftrate  to  ilep  for-' 
ward  : — It  is  time  for  him  to  feel,  that  in  doino-  that 
duty  which  the  laws  of  his  country  impofe  on  him, 
he  is  perhaps  faving  hundreds  of  families  from  ruin 
and  deftruftion  ;  and  preferving  to  the  infants  of 
thoughtlefs  and  deluded  parents  that  property  which 
is  their  birth  riq-ht  :  but  which  for  want  of  an  ener- 
getic  police  in  enforcing  the  laws  made  for  their  pro- 
teftion  is  now  too  frequently  fquandered  :  and  the 
mind  is  tortured  with  the  fad  refleftion,  that  with  the 
lofs  of  fortune,  all  opportunities  (in  confequence  of 
idle  habits)  are  alfo  lod:,  of  fitting  the  unfortunate 
fuiferer  for  any  reputable  purfuit  in  life,  by  which  an 
honeft  livehhood  could  be  obtained. 

In  this  fituation,  the  tranfition  from  the  plain 
gameftcr  to  the  fraudulent  one,  and  from  that  to  eve- 
ry other  fpecies  of.  criminality,  is  eafily  conceived  : 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  conclufion,  that  this 
has  been  the  fate  of  not  a  few  who  have  been  early 
introduced  into  thefe  haunts  of  idlenefs  and  vice  ;  and 
who,  but  for  fuch  an  education  might  have  become 
ufeful  members  of  the  State. 

The  accumulated  evils,  arifing  from  this  fource, 
are  laid  to  have  been  fulFered  to  continue  from  a  pre- 
vailin'^  idea,  that  perfons   of  rank  and  their  imm.edl- 

» .       o  '  r 

*  ^  mo(l  lanK^nt^bl-;  proof  of  this,  wis  exhibire.l  in  t'ac  unliappy  Cafe  of  Mi. 
Vv'stTjN,   iitjlv  i-xccute.i  for  n  forj^ery  on  th'^  iJanii. 
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nte  affoclates  v/ere  beyond  the  reach  of  being  control- 
led, by  laws  made  for  the  mefs  of  the  people ;  and 
that  nothing  but  capital  offences  could  attach  to  per- 
fons  of  this  condition  in  life. 

If  thefe  evils  were,  in  faft,  merely  confined  to  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  barrier  where  no  general  injury  could  accrue  to 
fociety,  there  might  be  a  fhadow  of  excufe  (and  it 
would  be  but  a  fliadow)  for  not  hazarding  an  attack 
upon  the  amufements  of  the  great,  where  the  energy 
of  the  executive  government  to  controul  their  ceco- 
nomy  may  be  doubtful :  but  furely  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  where  the  mifchief  fprends  broad  and  wide,  no 
good  Magiflrate  can  or  ought  to  be  afraid  to  do  his 
duty,  becaufe  perfons  in  high  life  may  dare  to  fanc- 
tion  and  promote  offences  of  a  nature  the  mod:  mif- 
chievous  to  fociety  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  peace, 
comfort,  and  happinefs  of  families. 

If  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftracy  are  to  be  fuf- 
Dended  until  the  hifrher  ranks  fee  the  frivolity,  the 
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ihameful  profligacy  and  the  horrid  wafte  of  ufeful 
time,  as  well  as  the  cruel  deilruftion  of  decent  and 
refpe£lablc  families,  in  that  point  of  view  which  will 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  mud,  under  fuch  circumftances,  become 
incurable. 

But  there  arc  other  inducements,  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  occurrences  in  humble  life,  which  render 
it  in  a  particular  degree  incumbent  on  Magiffratcs  to 
make  trial,  at  Icail,  whether  there  is  not  fufiicient 
energy  in  the  law  to  control  the  hurtful  vices  of  the 
higher,  as  well  as  the  n'iiddling,  and  inferior  ranks 
of  the  people  :  The  examples  of  the  great  and  opu- 
lent operate  mod  povv'erfully  among  the  tribe  of  wr- 
nialfcrvauls  they  employ  ;  and  thefe  carry  with  them 
into  the  lov/er  ranks  that  fpirit  of  gambling  and  diffi- 
paticn  v/hich  they  have  praftifed  in  the  courle  oftlieir 
iervitude  ;  thus  producing  confequcnces  of  a  molt 
alarming   nature  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  com- 
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inunity.  Aided  by  fuch  examples,  confiderable 
numbers  of  perfons  attached  to  purfuits  of  this  kind, 
become  Swindlers,  Sharpers,  and  Cheats,  of  an  in- 
ferior clafs  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  fuperior 
talents  and  education,  are  driven  from  a  fpirit  of 
gambling,  or  from  profligacy,  to  become  outcafls  of 
fociety.  The  various  tricks  and  devices  of  all  thefe 
to  obtain  the  means  of  living  in  idlenefs,  and  upon  the 
induflry  and  property  of  others,  it  may  now  be  ne- 
celfary  to  explain. 

[.  Sharpers  ivbo  obtain  Liccnfcs  to  become  Paivnbro- 
kers,*  and  bring  difgrace  upon  the  reputable  part  of 
the  trade,  by  every  fpecies  of  fraud  M'hich  can  add  to 
the  diflreiTes  of  thofe  v/ho  are  compelled  to  raife  mo- 
ney in  this  way;  for  which  purpofe  there  are  abun- 
dance of  opportunities — Swindling  Pawuibrokers,  of 
this  Clafs,  are  uniformly  receivers  of  flolen  goods  ; 
and  under  the  cover  of  their  licence  do  much  mifchief 
to  the  public.  The  evil  arifmg  from*  them  might, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  prevented  by  placing  the 
power  of  granting  licences  in  the  hands  of  the  Ivlagi- 
ilrates  of  the  divifion,  upon  the  footing  of  public 
houfes ;  and  rendering  it  necelfary  for  all  perfons  to 
obtain  a  Certincate  of  character,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain fuch  licences:  and  alfo  to  enter  intc  rccoLTcizancc 
tor  good  behaviour.! 


*    Number  of  Pdup brokers  within 
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P.ri'jp.s. 
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tne  Ciiib  Of  Mortality,  p^^i:i(j  a  licence  or 

[ 

213 

ii3-^ 

iCio,  a.  year. 

\ 

In  the  Co.ir.try,  paying  ^5.  a  year. 

431 

2155 

Toirtl.         644  42'35 


f  A  regularion  of.  tills  kind  is  of  great  importance  ;  as  the  property  of  the 
pooreft  and  moll  diilrelTt;d  part  of  the  commvinity,  to  the  ?.rnoun:  of  more  than 
half  a  million  licrling,  is  co-.iftantly  in  the  hands  of  Pawnbrckirs  in  the  Ivlctiopo- 
lis  alone  !  and  although  it  is  of  the  utir.oA  confjqjcnce  th^l'they,  above  all  others, 
ihojld  be  i-OTty?,  v.'/Vii?,  and  even /jawj^i;  fharailers,  (and  it  is  to  be  i.wued  many 
0:  them  are  of  that  defciip'.ioa,)  yet  certain  it  is  that  any  pcrl5)n,  even  t  lie  moft 
notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who  can  raife  ten  pounds  to  pay  for  a  iicencc,  may 
at  pref-nt  fee  i;p  the  tiade  oi  Pawnbroker;  ar.d  it  is  even  faid  that  I'ome  have  got 
licences  who  have  ailually  been  0.1  hoard  ths  ilu'.k.i  '.—a  thi;:^  uaav.>idiblc  u;:- 


I  der  the  p.cfen:  vircvn-l^aee 
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11.  Sharpers  and  Swindlers  who  ohtain  Licences  to 
be  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  ;  under  the  cover  of  which, 
every  fpecies  of  villainy  is  practifed  upon  the  country 
people,  as  v^^eli  as  upon  the  unwary  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  all  the  great  towns  in  the  king-dom. — The  artifices 
by  which  they  fucceed,  are  various ;  as  for  example; — 
By  fraudulent  raffles,  where  plated  goods  are  exhibit- 
ed as  filvcr,  and  where  the  chances  are  exceedingly 
againit  the  adventurers  ; — By  felling  and  uttering 
bafe  money,  and  frequently  falfe  bank  notes,  which 
makes  one  of  the  mod  profitable  branches  of  their 
trade  ; — By  dealing  in  fmuggied  goods,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  fale  of  articles  injurious  to  the  Revenue,  , 
be  fides  cheating  the  ignorant  v/ith  regard  to  the  va- 
lue;— By  purchafing  flolen  goods  for  country  fale, 
by  which  difcoveries  are  prevented,  and  affi fiance  af- 
forded to  common  thieves  and  ftationary  receivers  ; 
— By  purchafing  ftolen  horfes  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  difpofing  of  them  in  another,  in  the 
Gourfe  of  their  journies  ;  in  acccmplifning  which,  fo 
as  to  elude  deteftion,  they  have  great  opportunities  ; 
— By  gambling  with  E  O  Tables  at  Fairs  and  Horfe-  , 
races.  I 

Ail-umber  of  other  devices  might  be  pointed  ,out,  J 
which  render  this  clafs   of  men    great   nuifances  in-i 
fociety;   and   fliew  the  neceffity  of  either  fuppreffing. 
them  totally,  (for  in  fact  they  are  now  no  convenience 
whatever  to  the    public  ;)  or  of  limiting  the  licences 
only  to  men  of  good  character  ;  to  be  granted  by  the 
Maeiftrates  on  their  enterin?  into  a  recoenizance  in 
a  certain   fum,  with  one  furcty  for  good  behaviour  ; 
by  which  the  honed  part  would  be  rei;ained,  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  fraudulent.  * 

III.  Swindlers  who  take  cut  Licences  as  Aii^iouCers,^ 
and  open  fliops  in  different  parts-  of  the  Metropolis, 
Vv'ith  a  pcrfon  at  the  door,  inviting  firangcrs  to  walk 
in.  In  thefe  places  various  articles  offilver  plate  and 
h-ouiliold  !7oods  arc  cxpofcd  ti^  fale,  made  up  on  a 
flight   principle,  and  of  little  intri-ac  vah:e  ;  afibci- 
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ates,  generally  denominated  piffers,  are  in  waiting 
to  bid  up  the  article  to  a  fum  greatly  beyond  its  value, 
when,  upon  the  firft  bidding  of  the  ilranger,  it  is 
knocked  down  to  him,  and  the  money  inftantly  de- 
manded; the  goods,  hovvever,  on  being  carried  home 
and  examined  are  genei  ally  found  to  be  very  different, 
in  reality,  from  what  their  appearance  exhibited,  and 
upon  a  clofe  examination  the  fraud  is  difcovered. 

Neither  the  common  law,  nor  the  Ad:  of  the  30th 
George  II.  cap.  24,  fe-ems  to  be  fufficiently  broad  and 
explanatory  to  include  this  fpecies  of  offence ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  this  mode  of  felling  goods 
continues  with  impunity,  and  feems  to  increafe. — 
It  is  not,  however,  meant  here  to  infmuate  that  all 
petty  auftions  are  fraudulent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  be  fome  exceptions,  although  they  may  not  be 
numerous.  A  licence  from  the  Magiftrates  of  the 
dillricL  obliging  the  parties  to  find  fecurity,  would  in 
a  great  meafure,  regulate  this  kind  of  bufmefs,  in  a 
proper  manner. 

IV.  Swindlers  luho  ra'ife  money ^  by  pretendhig  to  be 
Dif counters  cf  Bills ^  and  Money  Brokers ;  Thefc 
chiefly  prey  upon  young  men  of  property,  who 
have  loft  their  money  at  play,  or  fpent  it  in  expenfive 
amufements,  and  are  obliged  to  raife  more  upon  any 
terms,  until  their  rents  or  incomes  become  payable  ; 
or  who  have  fortunes  in  profpect,  as  being  heirs  ap- 
parent to  eftates,  but  who  require  affiftance  in  the 
mean  time. 

Availing  themfelves  of  the  credit,,  or  the  ultimate 
refponfibility  of  fuch  thoughtlefs  and  giddy  young 
men,  in  the  eager  purfuit  of  criminal  pleafures,  and 
under  the  infiuence  of  thofe  allurements  which  the 
fafhionablc  Faro  Tables  hold  out — thefe  Svv^indlers 
feldom  fail  to  obtain  from  them  fpecialities  and  obli- 
gations for  large  fums ;  upon  the  credit  of  which 
they  arc  enabled,  perhaps,  at  ufurious  intereft,  to 
borrow  monev,  Ci^iilcount  bills  ;  and  thus   fupply 
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their  uhfortunate  cuftomers  upon  the  moil  extrava- 
•gant  terms. 

Another  clafs,  having  fome  capital,  advance  mo- 
ney upon  bonds,  title-deeds,  and  other  fpecialities, 
or  upon  the  bond  of  the  parties  having  eflates  in  re- 
verfion  ;  By  thefe  and  other  devices  too  tedious  to 
detail,  large  fums  of  money  are,  moft  unwarrantably 
and  illegally,  wrefted  from  the  diflipated  and  thought- 
hirt  Mifery  and  diftrefs  a"e  thus  entailed  upon  them, 
as  long  as  they  live ;  or  they  are  driven,  by  utter 
ruin,  to  a6ts  of  defperation  or  to  crimes. 

A  law  feems  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  pointed  at 
this  particular  mifchief,  which  is  certainly  an  increa- 
fmg  evil.  Humanity  pleads  for  it ;  and  Policy  points 
out  the  neceffity  of  fome  efFeftual  guard  againfl  thofe 
miferies  which  it  generates  ;  and  v/hich  could  not 
exifl  in  fo  great  degree,  were  it  not  for  the  opportu- 
nities held  out  by  thefe  blood-fuckers,  in  affording 
rtioney  to  the  young  and  the  inexperienced,  to  be 
expended  in  fcenes  of  gambling  and  debauchery. 

V.  Cheats  who  fet  up  Gaming  Houfes  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  where  Sharpers  affemble,  and 
where  inexperienced  young  men  are  allured  for  the 
moft  mifchievous  purpofes  ;  after  loofmg  what  pro- 
perty they  have  about  them,  the  deluded  and  unfor- 
tunate Gentlemen  are  furnifhed  (if  known  to  be  men 
of  fortune)  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  his  affo- 
ciates  the  {harpers,  or  the  waiters,  with  loans  ;  mere- 
ly for  the  purpofe  of  increafmg  their  misfortunes, 
iind  cheating  thein  of  perhaps  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

Such  abominable  villains  ought  certainly  to  be 
held  in  the  greateft  deteftation,  and  the  vigilance  and 
exertions  of  the  Magiftracy  cannot  be  better  employ- 
ed than  in  watching  narrowly  fuch  pefts  of  fociety, 
and  in  putting  the  law  in  ftridt  execution  againft 
them. 

VI.  Sharpers,  who  take  Lottery  Infurances,  whers 
gambling,  among  the  higher  and  middling  nuiks,  is 
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■carrieJ  on  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all  credibility  j 
producing  confcquences  to  many  private  families, 
otherwife  of  great  worth  and  rel'pedability,  cf  the 
moft  diftreffing  nature  ;  and  implicating,  in  this  mi- 
fery,  the  innocent  and  amiable  branches  of  fuch  fa- 
milies, whofe  fufferings,  arifmg  from  this  fource, 
while  they  claim  the  tear  of  pity,  would  require  ma- 
ny volumes  to  recount ;  but  filence  and  fliame  throw 
a  veil  over  the  calamity  :  and,  allured  by  the  hopes 
of  retrieving  former  lofles,  or  acquiring  property,  in 
an  eafy  way,  the  evil  goes  on,  and  feems  to  increafe, 
in  fpite  of  every  guard  which  the  Legiflature  has  re- 
peatedly endeavoured  to  eflablifli. 

VII.  The  next  clafs  is  compofed  of  perfons,  in 
general  very  depraved  or  diftreiTed:  the  depredations 
committed  on  the  public  by  their  means  are  fo  ruin- 
ous and  extenfive  as  to  require  a  confideration  peculi- 
arly minute:  in  order  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary, as  much  as  poffible^  againft  the  fatal  effecls  of 
thar  fraud  and  delufion,  which  if  not  foon  checked, 
bid  fair  to  defhroy  all  remains  of  honefly  and  difcre- 
tion.     This  clafs  confifts  of 

The  Keepers  of  unlicenfed  hfurance  Offices,  during 
the  drawing  cf  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Lotteries  ;  many 
of  whom,  during  the  intervals  of  fuch  Lotteries, 
have  recently  invented  and  fet  up  private  Lotteries,  or 
Wheels,  called  by  the  nickname  of  Little  Go's,  con- 
taining Blanks  and  Prizes,  which  are  drawn  for  the 
purpofe  of  eftablifhing  a  ground  for  lnfurance\  the 
fever  in  the  minds  of  :he  lower  order  of  the  people  is 
thus  kept  up,  in  fome  meafure,  all  the  year  round, 
and  produces  uncalculable  mifchiefs  ;  the  rage  and 
fpirit  of  gambling  becoming  fo  rooted  from  habit, 
that  no  domeflic  dillrefs,  no  confideration,  connect- 
ed either  with  the  frauds  that  are  pradifed,  or  the 
number  of  chances  that  are  againfl:  them,  will  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  their  minds. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  of  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  Legiflature  in  eflablifhiqg 
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levere  checks  and  punifnments  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting^ the  evil  of  Lottery  Infurances,  thefe  criminal 
agents  feel  no  want  of  cuftomers :  their  houfes  and 
offices  are  not  only  extremely  numerous  all  over  the 
metropolis,  but  in  general  high-rented  \  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  confiderable  expence,  and  barrica- 
doed  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  iron  doors  and  other 
contrivances,  as  in  many  inftanccs  to  defy  the  arm  of 
the  Law  to  reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circumflances  of  this*  interefting 
bufinefs,  with  aA-iew  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of 
the  great  encouragement  which  theie  Lottery  Infu- 
rers  receive,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  their  emolument  is  derived  from  menial fer- 
vanti  in  general,  all  over  the  metropolis  ;  but  parti- 
cularly from  the  pampered  male  and  female  domeftics 
in  the  houfes  of  menof  faihion  and  fortune  ;  who  are 
faid,  almoft  without  a  fingle  exception,  to  be  in  the 
conftant  habit  of  infuring  in  the  Englifli  and  Irifh 
Lotteries. 

This    clafs    of  menials   being    in   many    inflances 
cloathed  as  well  as  fed  by  their  maft ers,  have  not  the' 
fame  calls  upon  them'  as  labourers,  and  mechanics, 
who  mull:  appropriate  at  lead  a  part  of  their  earnings 
to  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment. 

With  a  fpirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  atdent 
than  prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of  their 
fuperiors,  and  from  their  idle  and  diffipated  habits, 
thefe  fervants  enter  keenly  into  the  Lottery  bufmefs ; 
and  when  ill  luck  attends  them,  it  is  but  too  well 
known  that  many  are  led.  Hep  by  ftep,  to  that  point 
where  they  lofe  fight  of  the  moral  principle  ;  impel- 
led by  a  defire  to  recover  what  they  have  loft,  they 
are  induced  to  raife  money  for  that  purpofe,  by  felling 
or  pawning  the  property  of  their  mafters,  wherever 
it  can  be  pilfered  in  a  little  way,  v»'ithout  deteftion ; 
till  at  length  this  fpecies  of  peculation,  by  being  ren- 
dered familiar  to  their  minds,  generally  terminates  in 
more  atrocious  crimes. 


-•^<'. 
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tJpon  a  fuppofition  that  one  hundred  thoufand 
families*  in  the  metropolis  keep  two  fervants  upon  an 
average,  and  that  one  fervant  with  another  infures 
only  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  fliillings  each,  in  the 
Englifh,  and  the  fame  in  the  Iriih  Lottery,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  will  amount  to  Half  a  Million 

STER.LINO. 

Aflonifiiing  as  this  may  appear  at  firft  view,  it  is 
believed  that  thcfe  wlio  will  minutely  examine  into 
the  Lottery  tranfatlions  of  their  fervants,  will  find 
the  calculation  by  no  means  exaggerated  :  and  when 
to  this  are  added  the  fums  drawn  from  perfons  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  fife,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
clafs  of  labourers  and  artifans  who  have  caught  the 
mania ;  it  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  fo 
many  Sharpers,  Sv/indlers,  and  Cheats  find  encou- 
ragement in  this  particular  department. 

If  fervants  in  general,  who  are  under  the  controul 
of  mailers,  were  prevented  from  following  this  abo- 
minable fpecies  of  gambling  ;  and  if  other  expedients 
were  adopted,  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prefent  race  of  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds who  follow  this  infamous  trade,  v/ould  be 
compelled  to  become  honefl ;  and  the  poor  v/ould  be 
fhielded  from  the  delufion  v/hich  impels  them  to  re- 
fort  to  this  deceitful  and  fraudulent  expedient ;  at  the 
expence  fometimes  of  pledging  every  article  ofhou'e- 
hold  goods,  as  well  as  the  lafl  rag  of  their  ov/n,  and 
their  children's  wearing  apparel,  not  leaving  even  a 
fingle  change  of  raiment ! 

This  view  of  a  very  prominent  and  alarming  evil, 
known  to  exift,  from  a  variety  of  facts  v/ell  eilablifh- 
cd,  and  evinced,  among  others,  by  the  pav^nbrokers' 
ihops  overflowing  with  the  goods  of  the  labouring 
poor,  during  the  drawing  of  the  two  Lotteries,  ought 

*  It  is  elKmated  t!iatin  thi  prefent  exten'e/i  and  improvrd  ftstc  of  t!^e  netro- 
poli;,  there  are  162,000  in'r>abitei  ho;if'-s,  1\  ppof.d  to  contain  about  140,000  fa- 
milies, including  lodgers  of  every  def:riptio;.,  reliding  in  neatly  S,CCO  ftre^ts, 
lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and  fiju.ir;':.     ^ca  foji.  Chapter  xiv. 
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to  create  a  ftrong  defire  on  the  part  of  all  mafters  of 
families,  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  check 
this  deflruftive  propenfity  ;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
poffible,  thofe  diftreffes  and  mifchiefs  which  every 
perfon  of  humanity  mufl  deplore  ;  the  mifery  and  lols 
of  property  which  fprings  from  this  delufive  fource  ot 
iniquity,  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  any  idea  that 
can  be  formed  of  it  by  the  common  obferver.* 

A  general  aflbciation,  or  perhaps  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, eftablifliing  proper  regulations,  applicable 
to  this  and  other  objefts,  with  regard  to  menial  fer- 
vants,  would  be  of  great  utility. 

If  a  legiilative  regulation  could  alfo  be  eftabliflied, 
extending  certain  reftriftions  to  the  members  of  the 
different  Friendly  Societies  fituated  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  Lottery  infur- 
ances,  dhoNQfeventy  thotifand families  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  confequences  of  this  infmuating  evil  ; 
which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort 

*  In  confet|uence  of  a  very  accurate  enquiry  \Ahich  has  been  made,  and  of  in- 
formation derived  fiom  different  fources,  it  appears  that  fraudulent  Lottery  In- 
furances  have  not  diminiflicd.  The  Offices  are  numerous  all  over  the  Metropolir, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  four  hundred  of  all  defcvipcions  ;  to  many  of  which 
there  are  perfons  attached,  called  Aicr  ccco  J\^{cr,  who  go  about  from  houfe  to 
houfe  among  their  former  cuftomtrs,  and  attend  in  the  back  parlours  of  Public 
Houfes,  whe.e  they  are  m^et  by  culloniers  wlio  make  infurances.  It  is  calculated 
that  at  rhefe  oiTices  (exclufive  of  what  is  done  at  the  liccr.fui  ofHc^s)  premiums 
for  infurance  are  received  to  the  .\mount  of  agbt  hundred  ttoujund  j-OLvds,  duiing  the 
Irifh  Lcttery,  and  above  one  indiion  during  the  Englilh  j  upon  which  it  is  calculat- 
ed that  they  make  from  15  to  25  percent,  profit. — This  infamous  confederacy 
was  cdimated,  during  the  Engliih  Lottery  of  the  year  1796,  to  fupport  about 
•  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly  7500  Moiocco  men,  including  a  confidtrabla 
number  of  hired  armed  R::jjia;  s  and  BIndgton  men  ;  thefe  were  paid  by  a  general 
afibciation  of  the  principal  •Proprietors  of  there  fraudulent  Eilabliflimcnts  ;  who 
■regularly  meet  in  Conin  ittee,  in  awtll-knewn  public-houfe  in  Oxford  Marker, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  .iuring  the  drawing  of  the  Lottery  ;  for  the  puipofeof 
x:oncerting  meafurts  to  defeat  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftrates,  by  alarming  and 
teriifying,  and  ev>.n  forcibly  refifting,  the  ClTicers  of  Juftice  in  all  inllanccs 
where  they  could  not  be  bribed  by  pecuniary  gtatuitles: — to  effcil  which  lalt 
purpoft,  neither  money  nor  pains  were  fpared  ;  and  the  wretched  agents  of  thef:; 
unprincipled  mifcrcanls  were,  inm.ary  cafes,  prepared  to  comn;it  murder,  ha,1 
attempts  been  m;ade  to  execute  the  V/arrants  of  Magillratcs  j  as  can  be  proved  by 
inconteftabls  evidence  — It  is  much  to  ftared  that  too  much  fuccefs  attended  thefe 
corrupt  and  fr.'.uJulent  proceedings,  in  violation  and  defiance  of  the  laws  of  tl>,e 
jfCinguom. 
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of  a  vafl:  number  of  tradsfmen  and  artifans,  as  well  as 
inferior  clafles  of  labourers.* 

Such  prohibitions  and  reftraints  would  have  a  won- 
derful effect  in  leffcning  the  profits  of  the  lottery- 
office  keepers  :  which,  perhaps,  is  the  very  beft  mode 
of  iuppreffing  the  evil.  At  prefent,  the  temptation  to 
follow  thefe  fraudulent  practices  is  fo  great,  from  the 
productive  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  that  unlefs  fome 
new  expedient  be  reforted  to,  no  well-grounded  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  lelTening  the  evil  in  any  material- 
degree. 

In  addition  therefore,  to  what  has  already  been 
fuggefted  on  the  fubje6t,  other  expedients  have  occur- 
red to  the  Author  ;  and  fome  have  been  fuggefted  bv 
perfons  well  informed  on  this  fubjed. 

The  Lottery  in  itfelf,  if  the  poorer  claffes  could  be 
exempted  from  its  mifchiefs,  is  certainly  a  fair  rc- 
fource  for  revenue;  by  taxing  the  vices  or  folHes  of 
the  people,  in  a  country  where  fuch  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  are  pof- 
feffed  of  large  properties  in  money,  which  may  in- 
duce them,  through  this  medium  to  contribute  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  State,  what  would  (probably  to  the 
fame  extent)  be  otherwife  fquandered  and  diffipated, 
in  idle  amufements. 

It  is  a  means  alfo  of  benefit  to  the  Nation,  by 
drav^ing  confiderable  fums  of  money  annually  from 
foreign  Countries,  v*'hich  are  laid  out  in  the  purchafc 
of  tickets. 

In  many  refpefts  therefore,  it  might  be  dewrable 
to  preferve  this  fource  of  revenue,  if  it  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  purchafe  of  Tickets,  and  to  perfons  of 
fuch  opulence,  as  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Lotterv 
could   not  probably  be   reftrained   from  fquandering 

*  The  regulation  propofeJ,  is  t!.is— that  e%'cry  member  helonging  to  a  Friendly 
Society  '.liould  hi.exdud  dn'  e^tt'iltd,  anJ  deprived  cf  all  future  benefits  fro-ii  tha 
funds  of  that  Society,  oft  proof  of  his  havi'ig  i.Tfu;ed  in  any  Lottery  wha  foever^ 
contra; y  to  law  ; — and  tl'ut  thi-  ruleiliojl:!  be  general,  wherever  the  A£ts  of  I'arJ 
iiament,  relative  t3  Friendly  Sc-cieuesj  have  taken  cfie^t. 
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their  money  in   another  way,  from  which  the  State 
would  derive  no  benefit. 

The  Lottery,  on  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  conduced,  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the  utmoft  mag- 
nitude, and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatefl  nurferies  of 
crimes  that  ever  exifted  in  any  country. — At  the  clofe 
of  the  Enghfh  Lottery  drawn  in  1796,  the  civil  power 
was  trampled  upon  and  put  to  defiance  in  a  moft 
alarming  and  fiiameful  manner,  difgraceful  to  the  po- 
lice of  the  MetropoHs.  The  means  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  have  been  already  fully  detailed  ;  antc^  page  118, 
in  the  nate.  \ 

The  profits  of  thefe  Cheats  and  Swindlers  were 
faid  to  be  immenfe  beyond  all  former  example,  during 
the  Lottery  drawn  in  the  Spring,  1796;  and  of  courfe, 
the  poor  were  never  in  a  greater  degree  plundered. 

At  no  period  will  there  be  fo  much  occafion  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Magiftracy,  as  during  the  drawing 
of  the  enfuing  Irilh  Lottery  for  1796,  and  the  Britifli 
in  T  797  *  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  by  this  ener- 
av,  oppofed  as  it  will  be,  by  a  fyftem  both  of  cor- 
ruDtion  and  of  force  unexampled  in  former  times, 
no  proper  check  can  be  given,  until  by  new  le- 
giflative  regulations,  fomc  more  effeclual  remedy  is 
applied.  .  ^  ^ 

The  following  expedients,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
fuperintending,  energetic,  and  well-regulated  police, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  might  be  the  means  of  greatly 
abrid""ing  this  enormous  evil,  and  of  feruring  to  Go- 
vernment the  fame  annual  revenue  vvhich  is  at  pre- 
fent  obtained,  or  nearly  fo. 

I,  That  the  tiumoers  of  the  tickets  to  be  placed  in  the  Lot- 
tery Wiieels  fh-Ul  not  be  running  numhcrs^  as  heretofore 
ufed  -,  b'dt  fhiU  be  intermediate  and  hroktn;  thereby  pre- 
venliiK;-  infurances  from  being  made  <i'\  fpccific  numbers,' 
from  the  i-npoffibility  of  its  being  icnown  to  any  but  the 
holders  ofiiikets^  or  ConrnvjTioncn^  what  parUcuLir  ticket  at 
anv  tiiuc  remains  in  iHq  whwcl- 
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2.  That  all  perfoas  taking  out  licences  to  fell  Lottery  Tick- 
ets, fhall  (iiiftead  of  the  bond  v,'ith  two  fureties  for  one 
thoufand  pounds,  now  entered  into  under  the  aft  of  the 
22d  George3.  cap.  47,)  enter  into  a  bond,  with  two  fure- 
ties  alfo,  for  ^5000. — which  fum  fhall  be  forfeited,  on  due 
proof  that  any  pcrfon,  fo  licenfed,  fliall  have  been,  diredlly 
or  indirc(5tly,  concerned  in  taking  infurances  contrary  to 
lavy  ;  or  in  fetting  up,  or  being  connected  in  the  pro£i;  or 
lofs  arifing  from  any  illegal  insurance  office;  or  in. employ- 
ing itinerant  Clerks,  (called  Morocco  Men,)  to  take  infu- 
rances on  account  of  perfons  fo  licenfed. 

3.  That  beildes  the  above-mentioned  bond,  all  licenCbd Lot- 
tery Office  Keepers  fliall,  previous  to  the  drawing  of  each 
Lottery,  make  o:ith  before  a  Magi ftrate,  that  they"  will  not, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  Lottery,  be  concerned  either 
diredtlyor  indirecTrly,  in  fetting  up  any  illegal  offices  for  the 
fale  of  tickets  or  infurance  of  numbers,  contrary  to  law  : 
Which  affidavit  fliall  be  recorded,  and  a  certificate  thereof 
fliall  be  indorfed  on  the  licence,  without  which  it  fhall  not 
be  valid.  And  that  the  affidavit  may  be  produced  in  evi- 
d'ince,  againil  perfons  convided  of  illegally  infuiino;;  who 
fliall  in  that  event  be  liable  to  the  punilhment  attached  to 
perjury,  and  of  courfe,  to  the  ignominy  of  the  pillory  and 
i,mpri(onment. 

4.  That  all  peace-officers,  conftables,  headboroughs,  or 
others,  lawfully  authorized  to  execute  the  warrants  of  Ma* 
2;iflrates,  who  fliall  receive  any  gratuity,  or  fum  of  money 
from  illegal  Lottery  Infurers,  or  from'  any  perfon  or  per- 
fons, in^confidcration  of  any  expected  fervices  infcreening 
fuch  offenders  from  dete6lion  or  punifliment,  fliall,  on  con- 
vicflion,  be  rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  ever  fer- 
ving  any  public  office;  and  be  punifhed  by  fine,  imprifon- 

^ment,  or  the  pillory,  as   the  Court,  before  whom  the  of- 
■  "fence  is  tried,  fliall  fee  proper. 

5.  That  all  perfons  v/ho  fliall  be  convifled  o^ paying  money 
on  any  contraft  for  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  number  of 
any  Lottery  Tickets,  infured  upon  any  contingency  (not 
being  in  pofTcfTion  of  the  original  ticket,  or  a  legal  fliare 
thereof)  fliall  forfeit  ^20.  for""  every  ofFence,  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs,  &c. 

6.  That  an  abftraa  of  the.  penakies  inflifted  by  law  on  per- 
fons infuring,  or  taking  illegal  infurances  in  the  Lotte- 
ry, fhall  be  read  every  Sunday,  in  all  churches,  chapels^ 
micting-houfes,  and  other  places  of  public  worfliip,  during 
the  drawing  of  ihe  Lifli  and  En  rlifli  Lottery  rsfpedlivcly  j 

R         ^ 
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wfth  a  fhoit  exhortation,  warning  the  people  of  the  confc- 
quences  of  offending  againft  the  law:  And  that  a  copy  of 
the  fame  fliall  be  paftcd  up  in  different  parts  of  Guildhall, 
and  conftantly  replaced  during  the  drawing  of  the  Lottery  j 
and  alfo  at  all  the  licenfcd  Lottery  Offices  within  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

7.  That  a  reward,  not  exceeding  ,^50.  be  paid  to  any  perfon 
employed  as  a  clerk  or  fervant  in  any  illegal  Lottery  Office 
who  {hall  be  the  means  of  canviiling  the  ailual  or  princi- 
pal proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  faid  office,  who  fhall 
not  appear  themfelves  in  the  management ;  alfo  afum,  not 
exceeding  ^^40.  on  convidlion  of  a  known  and  acfting  pro- 
prietor ;  and  a  fum  not  exceeding  £10.  on  convidtion  of 
any  clerk  or  manager,  not  being  partners. 

8.  That  the  punifhment  to  be  infliiSted  on  offenders  fhall  be 
fine,  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory;  according  to  the  atro- 
city of  the  ofrence,  in  the  difcretion  of  the  Court  before, 
which  fuch  offenders  (hall  be  tried. 

We  next  come  to  confider  ; 

VIIL  j4  cJafs  of  Cheats  of  the  f octet y  of  yeivs,  wh& 
ere  to  be  found  in  eveiyjlreet,  lane,  afid  al/ev,  in  and 
near  the  Metropolis,  under  the  pretence  of  pur  chafing  old 
cloathsj  and  metals  of  different  forts  ',  Their  chief  bufi-. 
nefs  really  is,  to  prowl  about  the  houfes  and  flables 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  for  thepurpofe  of  hold- 
ing out  temptations  to  the  fervants  to  pilfer  and  fteal 
fmall  articles,  not  likely  to  be  miffed,  which  thefe 
Jews  purchafe  at  about  one  third  of  the  real  value. — 
It  is  fuppofed  that  upwards  of  two  thoufand  of  thefe 
depraved  people  are  employed  in  diurnal  journies  of 
this  kind  ;  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  bad 
money,  and  other  fraudulent  dealings,  many  of 
them  acquire  property,  and  then  become  Receivers 
of  ftolen  Goods. 

It  is  eflimated  that  there  are  about  twenty  thou- 
fand Jews  in  the  city  of  London,  befides,  perhaps^ 
about  five  or  fix  thoufand  more  in  the  great  provincial 
and  fea-port  towns;  (where  there  are  at  leaft  twen- " 
ty  fynagogues,  befides  fix  in  the  Metropolis;)  Thefe 
exift  chiefly  by  their  wits,  as  the  fuperflitious  adhe- 
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4"ence  to  a  particular  mode  cf  living,  and  to  ihQir  fab- 
bath,  prevents  them  (as  has  already  been  noticed) 
from  placing  out  their  children  as  fervants,  or  ap- 
prentices, or  binding  their  fons  to  mechanical  em- 
ployments, or  indeed  to  any  ufeful  art,  by  which 
they  can  aflifl  in  increafing  the  national  property — 
inftead  of  which  they  diminifh  it,  by  living  upon  the 
induftry  of  others,  and  by  eflablifliing  a  fyftem  of 
mifchievous  intercourfe  all  over  the  country ;  the 
better  to  carry  on  their  fraudulent  defigns  in  the  cir- 
culation of  bafe  money, — the  fale  of  Helen  good;], 
and  in  the  purchafe  of  metals  of  various  kinds  ;  as 
well  as  other  articles  pilfered  from  the  dock-yards, 
and  flolen  in  the  provincial  towns,  which  they  bring 
to  the  MetropoHs  to  elude  detedlion, — and  vice 
verfd. 

Educated  in  idlenefs  from  their  earllefi:  infancy, 
they  acquire  every  debauched  and  vicious  principle 
which  can  fit  them  for  the  mod  complicated  arts  of 
fraud  and  deception  ;  to  which  they  feldom  fail  to 
add  the  crime  of  perjury,  whenever  it  can  be  of 
ufe,  in  fhielding  themfelves  or  their  afTociates  from 
the  punifhment  of  the  law. — From  the  orange  boy, 
and  the  retailer  of  feals,  razors,  glafs,  and  other 
wares,  in  the  public  ftreets,  to  the  fliop-keeper,  dea- 
ler in  wearing  apparel,  or  in  filver  and  gold,  the  fame 
principles  of  conduct  too  generally  prevail. 

The  itinerants  utter  bafe  money  to  enable  them, 
by  felling  cheap,  to  difpofe  of  their  goods ;  while 
thofe  that  are  flationary,  with  very  fev/  exceptions, 
receive  and  purchafe,  at  an  under-price,  whatever  is 
brought  them,  without  aiking  queftions. 

The  mifchiefs  which  mufl  refult  from  the  increafe 
of  this  depraved  race,  arifmg  from  the  natural  courfe 
of  population,  are  fo  obvious,  that  a  remedy  cannot 
be  too  foon  applied  ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  obtaining  the  afiiflance  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jews  of  the  higher  clafs,  for  this  purpofe  ;  fince 
they  cannot  but  view  with  horror  and  diftrefs  the  de- 
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plorable  condition  and  growing  depravity  of  fo  large 
a  proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  their  own  fociety. 
Thofe  belonging  to  the  Dutch  fynagogue,  from  their 
.want  of  refource  for  honefi:  employment,  sre  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  rendered  objects  not  only  of  commife- 
ration,  but  of  ferious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 
giflature. 

IX.  Cheats  who  fell provifions  a?id  other  articles,  by 
raeans  of  falfe  weights  and  meafures.  Nothing  re- 
quires the  affiftance  of  the  Legillature  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  this  evil ;  to  fliield  the  poor  againf!:  the  nu- 
merous tricks  thus  praftifed  upon  them,  by  low  and 
inferior  fhop-keepers  and  itinerants. 

The  ancient  fyftem  of  regulating  this  ufefill  branch 
of  police  by  the  juries  of  the  court  leet,  having  been 
found  ineffeftual,  and  in  many  refpecls  inapphcable 
to  the  prefentftate  of  fociety,  an  act  paffed  the  35th 
of  his  prefent  Majefly,  {cap.  102)  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience v/ith  regard  to  fraudulent  weights  ;  but 
great  difficulties  have  occurred  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  aifo  with  re- 
gard to  its  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe  without 
amendments. 

It  feems  that  the  mod  fimple  and  obvious  as  well  as 
the  moil  prompt  method  of  remedying  the  evil  v/ouid 
be  to  extend  to  the  Magiftrates  the  fame  jurifdidion, 
and  eflablifh  the  fame  rules  with  regard  to  proving 
both  weights  and  meafures,  which  at  prefent  prevail 
with  refpecl  to  Bread  \  allowing  the  expence  of  re- 
moving the  weights,  and  the  labour  of  the  perfons 
employed,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county-rate ; 
upon  an  order  of  any  tv/o  Magiftrates  of  the  divifion 
or  diflrict  where  the  weights  were  tried. 

From  this  plan,  if  purfued  as  fteadily  as  that 
which  already  prevails  in  regulating  Bakers,  incalcu- 
lable benefits  would  refult  to  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple at  a  very  fmall  cxpencc. 

X.  Cheats  and  Swindlers  who  affociaie  together y 
mid  enter  into  a  coif  piracy  fm-  the  purpofe  cf  defrauding 
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Trade/men  of  ihcir  goods. — One  of  thefe  fiiarpers  gene- 
rally atTumes  the  character  of  a  merchant ; — hires  a 
genteel  houfe,  with  a  counting  houfe,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  bufmefs. — One  or  two  afl'ociates  take 
upon  them  the  appearance  of  rlerks,  while  others  oc- 
cafionally  wear  a -livery  :  and  fometimcs  a  carriage  is 
fet  up,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  party  vifit  the  fliops, 
in  the  ftile  of  perfons  of  fafliion,  ordering  goods  to 
their  apartments. — Thus  circumflanced,  goods  are 
obtained  on  credit,  v/hich  are  immediately  pawned  or 
fold,  ar.d  the  produce  ufed  as  a  means  of  deception 
to  obtain  more,  and  procure  recommendations,  by 
offering  to  pay  ready  m.oney, — or  to  difcount  bills. 

V\^hen  confidence  is  once  efcablilhed  in  this  wav, 
notes  and  bills  are  fabricated  by  thefe  confpirators,  as 
if  remitted  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts ; 
and  application  is  made  to  their  nev.'ly-acquired 
friends,  the  tradefmen,  to  affift  in  difcounting  them. 
Sometimes  money  and  bills  upon  one  another  are 
lodged  at  the  bankers  for  the  purpofe  of  extending 
their  credit,  by  referring  to  forne  refpeftable  name 
for  a  chaiai'^ier. 

After  circulating  notes  to  a  confidcrable  amount, 
r.nd  completing  their  fyflem  of  fraud  by  poiTeiTnig  as 
much  of  the  property  of  others- as  is  pofiible,  wiihout 
rlllv  of  deteftion,  they  move  off ;  ail'ume  new  charac- 
ters ;  and  -when  the  bills  and  notes  are  due,  the  par- 
ties are  not  to  be  found. 

Offences  of  this  fort,  where  an  a6lual  confpiracy 
cannot  be  proved,  v/hich  is  generally  very  diihcult, 
are  not  eafily  puniihcd  ;  audit  feems  of  importance 
that  frauds  and  impofitions  of  this  fort,  and  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  where  the  confidence  of  tradefmen 
and  manufacturers  is  abufed  by  mifreprefentation  and 
falfhood,  fliould  be  defined',  fo  as  to  render  it  ditncult 
for  the  parties  to  efcape  punifliment. 

XL  Cheats  u;bo  take  genteel  lodgings,  drcfs  ckganilj^ 
ajfume  falfe  names  : — pretend  to  be  related  to  per- 
ibns  of  credit  and  fafliion   -produce  letters  familiarly 
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written  to  prove  an  intinaacy^— enter  into  ccn-verfa- 
tion  and  fliew  thefe  letters  to  tradefmen  and  others, 
upon  whom  they  have  a  defign — get  into  their  good 
graces;  purchafe  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 
and  difappear  with  the  booty. 

This  Ipecies  of  offence  would  be  very  difficult  to 
reach  by  any  exifting  law,  and  yet  it  is  praclifed  in 
various  {hapes  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  tradefmen 
are  defrauded  to  a  very  confiderable  extent. — Some 
legiilative  guards  would  certainly  be  very  defirable  to 
define  and  punifn  thefe  offences  alfo. 

XII.  Cheats,  who  have  been  formerly  in  the  fcrvicir 
cf  Milliner: i  Mantua-Makers,  Taylors,  and  other  tra- 
ders, who  have  cccajion  to  fend  to  jhop  keepers  and  ivare- 
hoifenicn  for  goods  ; — Thefe,  after  being  difcharged 
from  their  fervice,  getting  into  the  company  of  the 
fliarpers  and  thieves,  while  out  of  place,  teach  them 
how  to  pei-fonate  their  former  employers  ;  in  whofe 
names  they  too  frequently  fucceed  in  obtaining  confi- 
derable quantities  of  goods  before  the  fraud  is  difco- 
vered. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  rule  at  no  time  to  de- 
liver goods  upon  a  verbal  melTage ;  and  it  would  be 
ufeful  if  all  perfons  difcharging,  fervants,  would  give 
;iotice  of  it  to  every  tradcfman  vvith  whom  they  deal. 

XIII.  Cheats  ivho  pcrfouaie  Gentlemefi^s  footmen  ; 
Thefe  order  goods  to  be  fent  to  a  genteel  lodging, 
where  the  affociatc  is  ia  v/aiting,  who  draws  upon 
fome  banker  in  a  diflant  part  of  the  town  for  the  mo- 
jiiey  ;  or,  if  the  check  is  refufed,  a  country  bank-note 
(the  gentleman  jufl:  being  arrived  in  town)  is  offered 
to  be  changed,  which,  although  a  forgery,  often 
fucceeds  :  if  this  fhould  alfo  fail,  this  mifchievous 
clafs  of  people,  from  habit  and  clofe  attention  to  the 
means  of  deception,  are  feldom  at  a  lofs  in  finding  out 
fomc  other  expedient ;  and  before  the  fraud  is  difco- 
vercd,  the  parties  are  off;  and  the  mailer  transform- 
ed into  the  livery-fervant,  to  practice  in  his  turn  the 
[amc  trip k  upon  fome  other  pcrfon. 
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XIV.  Cveafs  who  ajfociate fjj}emattcally  togeiher,  for 

the  purpofe  of  finding  out  and  making  a  prey  of  every 

■perfon  from  the  country^  or  any  ignorant  pcrf on  who  is 

fuppofed  to  have  money ^  or  who  has  come  to  London  for 

the  purpofe  of  felling  goods. — It  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes 
for  one  of  them  to  alfume  the  charader  of  a  young 
'Squire,  jufl:  come  to  his  eflate  ;  to  appear  carelcfs 
and  prodigal,  and  to  fliew  handfulls  of  bank-notes, 
all  of  which  are  falfe  and  fabricated  for  the  purpofe. 

Another  perfonates  the  guardian  of  the  'Squire, 
v/hile  a  part  of  the  aflbciates  pretend  to  fit  down  to 
play,  and  having  won  money  of  the  young  fpendthrift, 
who  appears  extremely  ignorant  and  profufc,  the 
ftran^er's  avarice  gets  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and 
he  is  induced  at  length  to  try  his  luck : — the  refultis, 
that  he  is  foon  left  without  a  penny. 

XV.  Cheats  who  prowl  about  in  all  theflrecis  arid 
lanes  of  the  trading  part  of  the  metropolis^  where  fl^op' 
men  and  boys  arc  carrying  parcels  .-Thefe,  by  means  of 
various  ftratagems,  hnd  out  where  the  parcels  are  go- 
ing, and  regulating  their  meafures  accordingly,  fel- 
dom  fail  by  feme  trick  or  other,  (fuch  as  giving  the 
iad  a  (hilling  to  run  and  call  a  coach,)  to  get  held  of 
the  property. — ^Porters  and  young  men  from  the 
country 'fliould  be  particularly  cautioned  never  ta 
quit  any  property  intruftcd  to  their  care,  until  deli- 
vered (not  at  the  door)  but  within  the  houfe  to  which 
it  is  directed. 

XVI.  Cheats  who  attend  Inns,  at  the  time  that 
coaches  and  waggons  are  loading  or  urdoading'  Thefe  by 
perfonating ^or/iTj-  with,  aprons  and  knots,  or  clerks 
with  pens  iluck  in  their  wigs  or  hair,  and  by  having 
rccourfe  to  a  varictv  of  ftratagems.  accordmo;  to  the 
peculiar  circum fiances  of  the  cafe,  aitkd  by  their 
having  previouily  noticed  the  addrefs  of  feveral  of  the 
parcels,  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs  in  the  general  hurry 
and  confufion  which  prevail  at  fuch  places.  Tliis 
proves  how  neceiTary  it  is  at  all  times  to  h?.ve  one  or 
two  intelligent  oiliccrs  of  iuiUce,  v.  ho  ki:icv/  the  faces 
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of  thieves,  in  aitendance,  while  goods  are  receiving 
and  delivering. 

XVII.  Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door  collecling 
money  \  under  pretence  offoliciting  for  a  charitable  ejia- 
bliJlDment,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  and  other 
purpofes.  But  the  money,  in  place  of  being  fo  ap- 
plied, is  generally  fpcnt  in  eating  and  drinking ;  and 
the  mofl  infamous  impofition  is  thus  prachifed  upon 
the  charitable  and  humane,  who  are  the  dupes  of  this 
fpecies  of  fraud  in  too  many  inftailces. 

XVIII.  Sharpers  who  are  k?iown  by  the  name  of 
Duffers.  Thefe  go  about  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and 
attend  public-houfes,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to 
fell  fmuggled  goods,  fuch  as  India  handkerchiefs, 
waillcoat-patterns,  mullins,  &c.  By  offering  their 
goods  for  fals,  they  are  enabled  to  difcover  the  pro- 
per obje6ls,  who  may  be  fuccefsfully  praftifed  upon 
in  various  ways ;  and  if  they  do  not  fucceed  in  promot- 
ing fome  gambling  fcheme,  by  which  the  party  is 
plundered  of  his  money,  they  feldom  fail  in  paifmg 
forged  country  banks  notes,  or  bafe  filver  and  copper 
in  the  courfe  of  their  deahngs. 

XIX.  Female  Sharpers  zvbo  drefs  elegantly,  perfon- 
ate  women  cffaft:':on,  attend  mafquerades,  and.  even  go 
to  St.  ja?ncs's.  Thefe,  from  their  effrontery,  aftually  ' 
get  into  the  circle;  where  their  wits  and  hands  are 
employeuin  obtaining  diamonds,  and  whatever  other 
articles  of  value,  capable  of  being  concealed,  are 
found  to  be  moff  acceffible. 

The  wife  of  a  Vvell-knovv^n  iliarper  now  upon  the  » 
tovv'n,  is  faid  to  have  appeared  at  court,  dreffi^d  in  a 
llile  of  peculiar  ele'gance  ;  while  the  Sharper  himlelf 
is  fuppofed  to  have  gone  in  the  drefs  of  a  clergyman. 
— According  to  the  information  of  a  noted  receiver, 
they  pilfered  to  the  value  of  ;ri7oo.  on  the  King's 
birth-day  (1795,,)  without  difcovery  or  fufpicion.    ' 

Houfes  are  kept  where  female  Cheats  drefs  and 
undrefs  for  public  places. — Thirty  or  forty  of  thefe 
iliarpers  generally  attend  all  mafquerades,  in  different 
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charaders,  where  they  feldom  fail  to  get  clear  off 
with  a  confiderable  booty. 

XX.  Amo/ig  the  clajfes  of  Cheats  may  be  ranked  a 
/pedes  of  Female  Bankers.  Thefe  accommodate  bar- 
row-women and  others,  who  fell  hfli,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  in  the  ftreets,  with  five  fhillings  a  day  ;  (the 
ufual  diurnal  flock  in  trade  in  fuch  cafes;)  for  the  ule 
of  which,  for  twelve  hours,  they  obtain  a  premium 
Q^ fix-pence^  when  the  money  is  returned  in  the  even- 
ing :  receiving  thereby  at  this  rate,  zboni  feven  pounds 
ten  JJydiings  a  year  iox  every  five  Ihillings  they  lend 
out ! 

A  Police-Magiflrate,  on  difcovering  this  extraor- 
dinary fpecies  of  fraud,  attempted  to  explain  to  a 
barow-woman  on  whom  it  was  pra£tifed,  that  by  fay- 
ing up  a  {mglefve/hdlings,  and  not  laying  any  part  of 
it  out  in  gin,  but  keeping  the  whole,  Ihe  would  fave 
jCj,  los.  a  year,  which  feemed  to  aftoniHi  her,  and  to 
llagger  her  belief. — It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
it  had  no  effed  upon  her  future  condud,  fmce  it  is 
evident  that  this  improvident  and  diifolute  clafs  of  fe- 
males have  no  other  idea  than  that  of  making  the  day 
and  the  way  alike  long. — Their  profits  (which  are  of- 
ten confiderably  augmented  by  dealing  in  bafe  money, 
as  well  as  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.)  feldom  lad  over  the 
day,  for  they  never  fail  to  have  a  luxurious  dinner 
and  a  hot  fupper,  with  abundance  of  gin  and  porter  : 
looking  in  general  no  farther  than  to  keep  whole  the 
original  ftock,  with  the  fx  pence  intereft,  which  is 
paid  over  to  the  female  banker  in  the  evening  :  and 
a  new  loan  obtained  on  the  following  morning  of  the 
fame  five  fnillings  again  to  go  to  market. 

In  contemplating  this  curious  fyflem  of  banking, 
(trifling  as  it  feems  to  be)  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be 
lorcibly  ffcruck  v/ith  the  immenfe  profits  that  arife 
from  it.  It  is  onlv  necefiary  for  one  of  thefc  female 
fharpers  to  poirci's  a  capital  of  fevcnty  fjil/higs,  or 
three  pounds  ten  ihillings,  with  fourteen  ilcady  and 
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regular  cuftomers,  in  order   to  realize  an  annual  in- 
come of  one  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  a  year. 

XXI.  Cheats  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes.  Thefe 
impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  by  advertife- 
ments  and  cards  ;  pretending  a  power,  from  their 
knowledge  of  aflrology,  to  foretel  future  events,  to 
difcover  llolen  property,  lucky  numbers  in  the  Lot- 
tery, he. 

The  extent  to  which  this  mifchief  goes  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  almoft  beyond  belief ;  particularly  during 
the  drawing  of  the  Lottery. — The  folly  and  phrenzy, 
which  prevail  in  vulgar  hfe,  lead  ignorant  and  de- 
luded people  in  the  fnare  of  adding  to  the  misfor- 
tunes which  the  Lottery  occafiona,  by  additional  ad- 
vances of  money  (obtained  generally  by  pawning 
goods  or  apparel)  paid  to  pretended  aflrologers  for 
fuggefling  lucky  numbers,  upon  which  they  are  advifed 
to  make  infurances  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
unaccountable  delufion,  they  are  too  often  induced 
to  increafe  their  rifks  and  ruin  their  families. 

One  of  thefe  impoflors  who  lived  long  in  the  Cur- 
tain Road,  Shoreditch,  is  faid,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  aflbciates,  to  have  made  near  ^300.  a  year  by 
pradifmg  upon  the  credulity  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people. — He  Hiled  himfelf  (in  his  circulating 
cards)  an  AJlronomer  and  Ajirologer ;  and  dated.  That 
he  gave  advice  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  on  hiifinefs, 
trade ^  contrails,  removals^  journeys  by  land  or  ivater, 
marriages^  children^  law-fuits,  ahfent friends,  Ei)V.  And 
farther,  that  he  calculated  nativities  accurately. — His 
fee  was  half-a  crown. 

An  inilance  of  mifchicvous  credulity,  occafioned 
by  confulting  this  impoilor,  fell  lately  under  the  re- 
view of  a  Police  Magiflrate.  A  perfon  having  pro- 
perty ftolen  from  him,  went  to  confult  the  conjurer 
refpefting  the  thief;  who  having  defcribed  fome- 
thing  like  the  perfon  of  a  man  whom  he  fufpeded, 
his  credulity  and  folly  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  rea- 
fon  and  rcflcifcion,  r.s  to  induce  him  upon  theauthori- 
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ty  of  thlslmpoftor  actually^  to  charge  his  neighbour  ivith 
afelony,  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended.  The  Ma- 
giflrate  fettled  the  matter  by  difcharging  the  prifoner; 
reprimanded  the  accufer  fevcrely  ;  and  ordering  the 
conjutor  to  be  taken  into  cuflody,  according  to  law, 
as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

But  the  dehn'ion  with  regard  to  fortune-tellers  is 
not  confined  to  vulgar  life,  fmce  it  is  known  that  la- 
dies of  rank,  faihion,  and  fortune,  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  fraudulent  profTeffionin  partir 
cular,  by  their  vifits  to  a  pretended  Ailrologer  of  their 
own  fex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham-Court- 
Road  ;  This  w^oman,  to  the  difgrace  of  her  votaries, 
whofe  education  ought  to  have  taught  them  the  folly 
and  weaknefs  of  countenancing  fuch  grofs  impofition, 
finds  the  practice  of  it  extremely  productive.* 

The  adi  of  the  9th  George  the  Second,  cap.  5, 
■punijhcs  all perfons  pretending  Jkill  in  any  crafty  fcience\ 
or  telling  fortune  Sy  or  where  flolen  goods  may  be  found  ; 
icith  a  ycar''s  imprifonment,  and  f landing  four  times  in 
the  pillory  (once  every  quarter)  during  the  term  of  fuch  ' 
imprifonment .  The  ad  called  the  Vagrant  Ad^  made  the 
ijth  year  of  the  fame  reign  {cap.  5.)  declares  fuch  per- 
fans  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds ,  and  liable  to  be  puniflo- 
ed  as  fuch. 

It  is  fuicerely  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  at  leafl  who 
are  convinced,  from  having  fuffered  by  the  grofs  impo- 
fition praclifed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  by 
thefe  pefls  of  fociety,  will  enable  the  Civil  Magiflrate, 
by  proper  informations,  to  fupprefs  fo  great  an  evil. 

Innumerable  almoft  are  the  other  tricks  and  devi- 
ces which  are  reforted  to  by  the  horde  of  cheats^  fv/ind- 
lers,  and  fliarpers,  who  infell  the  Metropolis. 

The  great  increafe  of  commerce,  and  the  confi- 
dence refulting  from  an  intercourfe  fo  wide  and  ex- 

*  The  encouragement  which  this  Impoftor  has  received  from  the  weaker  part 
of  the  females  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  nmetropolis,  has  raifed  up  others; 
who  hive  the  eftVonfery  to  infult  the  undeillanding  of  the  Public  by  advertife- 
nicn:»  in  t'le  NewfVia^er:. 
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tended,  frequently  lays  men  of  property  and  tradef- 
men  open  to  a  variety  of  frauds  ;  Credit  is  obtained, 
by  fubterfuges  and  devices  contrary  to  the  plain  ruks 
of  common  honefty,  againil  which,  however,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  by  an  aftion  at  common  lav/. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  look  accurately  at  the  difFer- 
ent  evils  arifmg  from  fraudulent  and  fwindling  prac- 
tices, fo  as  to  frame  a  ftatute  that  would  generally 
reach  all  the  cafes  that  occur,  whenever  the  barrier  of 
moral  honefty  is  broke  down,  it  would  certainly  be 
produftive  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  con^munity  ;  for, 
in  fpite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Society  efta- 
blifhed  for  profecuting  fwindlers,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  evil  has  not  diminifted. — On  the  contrary,  it 
has  certainly  increafed  ;  and  muft  continue  to  do  fo, 
imtil  the  Legillature,  by  an  apphcable  law  and  an 
improved  fyftem  of  police,  either  direftly  or  collate- 
rally attaching  to  thefe  offences,  fhall  provide  the 
means  of  fuppreffrng  them. 
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Receivers  ofjlolen  Goods  more  mifchievous  than  Thieves  : 
— the  latter  could  not  exiji  without  the  ajjijiance  of 
the  former  : — The fupprcjjion  therefore  of  Receivers 
ivould  refiore  to  fociety,  and  to  honefi  induftry^  a  great 
number  who  at  prefent  live  by  crimes. — The  increafe  of 
Receivers  ofjhlen  Goods  to  be  attributed  to  the  imper- 
fedion  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  disjointed  Ji  ate  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  Metropolis. — The  number  of  common  Re- 
ceivers does  not  exceed fixty ;  of  whom  ngt  above  ten  are 
ferfons  of  property  able  to  purchafe  valuable  articles  j 
— Thieves,  in  many  injiances,  fettle  with  Receivers 
before  they  commit  robberies  : — Receivers  always  be- 
nefit more  than  Thieves  : — Their  profit  is  immenfe : — 
They  are  divided  into  two  claffes. — The  immediate  Re- 
ceivers connected  with  Thieves,  and  with  thofe  who 
keep  JJjops  and  purchafe  from  pilferers  in  the  way  of 
trade  : — The  latter  are  extremely  numerous, — The 
laws  are  infufjicient  effe dually  to  reach  either  clafs. — 
The  exifiing  fiaiutes  examined  and  briefly  detailed, 
namely  the  'x^d  and  /i^tb  oflVilliain  and  Mary,  cap.  g  ; 
the  \ft  Anne,  c.  9  ;  the  ^th  of  Anne,  r.  31 ;  4  George 
\.c.  II  ;  29  George  II.  c.  30;  30  Georgell.  c.  24; 
2  George  III,  r.  28  ;  10  George  III.  r.  48  ;  21  George 
III.  c.  69  ;  22  Geo.  III.  c.  58. — Obfervations  onthefe 
rcfpeclive  ftatutes. — Amendments  and  improvements 
fuggcjled. — A  remedy  propofed  to  enfure  their  due  ex- 
ecution. 
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AVING  In  the  feven  preceding  Chapters  com- 
pleted the  propofed  explanation  of  the  various  depre- 
dations and  frauds  upon  the  public  :  it  remains  now, 
ia  the  order  of  the  plan,  to  examine  and  follow  up 
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the  progrefs  of  this  property,  from  the  hands  of  the 
ibievcs,  robbers,  cheats,  2.nd Jzi'indkrs,  to  that  of  the 
Receivers,  or  firil:  purchcfers  of  goods  ftolen  or  frau- 
dulently obtained. 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  all  thefe  differ- 
ent claffes  of  delinquents,  there  can  belittle  hcfitation. 
in  pronouncing  the  Receivers  to  be  the  mod  mifchie- 
'uoiis  of  the  ivbole  ;  inafniuch  as  without  the  aid  they 
afford,  in  purchafing  and  concealing  every  fpecies  of 
property  ftolen  or  fraudulently  obtained,  thieves, 
robbers,  and  fv;indlers  mud:  quit  the  trade,  as  un- 
productive and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.— A  re- 
mark, the  important  truth  of  which  mufl  excufe  its  I 
frequent  repetition.  j! 

Nothing  therefore  can  be   more  juft  than  the  old  i 
obfervation,  "  that  if  there  zvere  ?io  Receivers  there 
would  be  no  thieves.'-' — Deprive  a  thief  of  a  fale  and    ■ 
ready  market  for  his  goods,  and  he  is  undone.  I 

Let  the  ftronii;  arm  of  the  lav/,  and  the  vi2:our  and 
energy  of  the  police,  be  directed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner againft  Receivers  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  thofe  , 
robberies  and  burglaries,  which  are  fo  much  dreaded, 
on  account  of  the  afts  of  violence  which  attend  them, 
ivoidd  abfolutely  ceafe  toexifl: — and  the  refource  for  ' 
plunder  beino;  thus  r.arrcv/ed  in  fo  cjreat  a  decree, 
robberies  on  the  highway  would  alone  leldom  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  the  adventurer  ;  where  the  riik  would 
be  foexceedinglymuhiplied,  while  the  ad^'^ntages'were 
in  the  fame  proportion  diminiihed  ; — the  refult  there- 
fore would  be,  that  in  the  fupprejfion  of  the  Receivers, 
the  encouragem^ent  to  become  thieves  .and  robbers 
would  be  taken  away  :  and  the  prefent  depredators 
upon  the  public  mufl  either  return  to  h:*nefl  labour 
as  ufeful  members  of  the  State,  or  fubmit  to  be 
flarved. 

Obvious  and  defirable  however  as  a  meafure  of 
this  f:>rt  would  be,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  put  in 
pra£lice  ;  This  has  proceeded  from  a  variety  of  cau- 
ies  y  one  of  the  principal  of  which   is  the  disjointed 
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/laie  of  the  police  of  the  IN'retropolis,  occafioned  by  a 
number  of  jurifdittions  clashing  M'ith  one  another,  and 
preventing  the  full  opcral:ion  of  a  proper  fyflcm  of  vi- 
gilance and  energy  ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  oppofite 
and  improved  laws  and  a*  fuperintending  agency, 
could  not  fail,  either  to  root  out  all  the  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods  of  any  confequence;  or  compel  them 
to  abandon  their  niifchievous  trade. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  apply  to  that  clafs  of  Recei- 
vers alone,  who  are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
thieves,  burglars,  and  highvv'ay  robbers  ; — and  who 
aid  and  affifl  them  in  the  purchafe  and  concealmenl: 
of  whatever  is  ftolen. — From  the  beft  information 
that  can  be  obtained  their  number  does  not  exceed 
Jifty  or  Jtxty  in  all ;  of  whom  not  more  than  ten, 
(whofe  names  and  places  of  abode  are  well  known) 
can  be  faid  to  be  perfons  of  property,  who  can  raife 
money  to  purchafe  articles  of  value. 

Aided  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  fyftem 
of  police  that  might  pervade  the  whole  metropolis, 
how  eafy  would  it  be,  to  compel  thefe  large  dealers 
to  abandon  the  trade?  The  meafure  of  v/atchinn;  their 
houfes  day  and  night  v/culd  coll  no  great  fum,  and 
would  embarrafs  the  thieves  and  burglars,  more  than 
any  other  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued. 

It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  upon  the  high- 
way, or  ccmmit  burglaries,  until  the  money  they 
have  previoufly  acquired  is  exhaufted.  Having. laid 
their  plans  for  nevx--  depredations,  a  negociation  is 
frequently  entered  upon  with  the  moil  favourite  Re- 
ceiver, v.'ho  (to  ufe  their  own  h;nguage)  is  likely  to 
hejiirancb,  an  1  to  keep  their  fecrets. — The  plan  is 
explained.— Some  Hquor  is  drank  to  the  good  of  the 
enterprize,  and  the  hour  fixed  v.hen  they  are  to  re- 
turn with  the  booty  :  if  plate  is  expefted,  the  crucl- 
[  ble  is  ready  in  a  fmall  furnace,  built  for  the  purpofe, 
!  inflantly  to  melt  it,  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  immediate  concealment  of  the  ether  articles. — 
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Of  the  nature  of  thefe  previous  arrangements,  fome 
notice  has  aheady  been  taken,  pages  74 — 76. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  ru4e,  where 
the  Receivers  are  not  trufled,  till  the  booty  is  acquir- 
ed ;  and  where  it  is  in  the  firft  inftance  removed  to 
the  houfes  of  the  thieves,  or  to  fome  of  their  friends; 
but  ii  feldom  remains  longer  than  may  be  neceffary 
to  obliterate  the  marks  :  for  money  muft  be  procur- 
ed. All  thieves  are  improvident ; — their  wants  are 
therefore  prelTmg — they  miijl  fell — the  Receiver 
knows  this,  and  makes  his  own  terms; — and  he  of 
courfe  enjoys  by  far  the  largeft  fliare  of  the  profit. 

The  plunder  thus  purchafed,  finds  a  ready  vent, 
through  the  extenfive  connexions  of  the  Jew  dealers, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent :  and 
from  the  fads  already  ilated  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  the  trade  is  not 
only  extenfive,  but  that  the  profit  is  immenfe,  fince 
it  rarely  happens  (except  in  the  article  of  plate)  that 
thieves  receive  to  the  amount  of  above  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  what  is  ftolen. 

The  mafs  of  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  property  in 
and  near  the  Metropolis,  may  be  claiTed  in  two  di- 
vifions  : 

1.  The  Dealers  already  mentioned,  as  immediately  connevH:-  ] 
ed  with  profcflcd  and  notorious  thieves,  and  who  are  their 
principal  lupportcrs,  efpeciaily  when  apprehended  and  un- 
der profccution.  Many  of  thefe  have  thernfclves  been  ori- 
ginally thieves  upon  the  town,  acquitted^  pardoned^  or  d'tf- 
charged  from  the  Hulks  ;  who  prefer  the  trade  of  a  Receiver 
iis  l',;is  hazardous,  and  more  prohtable,  than  that  of  a  thief  j 
and,  to  conceal  the  fraud,  frequently  fet  up  Chandler' s- 
Sljopiy  Coal-Sheds^  Potatoe-JVareboujes,  or  Old  Iron  ShopSy 
and  not  feldom  become  Mcjiers  of  Public  Houfes^  that 
'hey  may  appear  to  have  fome  vifiblemtzus  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  Thofe  Vv'ho  have  r.ot  been  originally  thieves 
liener.dly  k:eep  {hops  in  difieieiu  branches  of  trade,  fome 
of  whom  are  very  opulent. 

2.  The  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  and  other  Aletals — Rags — Old 
lV.a,-:n-  Jttarcl—2hl'^-St.r,.-^hink^  arj  Han^'flu^ 
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Buyers^  Refiners,  andlForkers  ofGoldniidSiher — Dealers 
171  Second  bond  Furnitin-c,  and  Bidlding  Materials,  and 
that  Cliffs  of  Sharping  Pawnbrokers,  zvho  have  annexions 
zuith  criminal  people.  * 
The  Dealers  Lift  mentioned  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
amount  to  leveral  thouLncJs  in  the  Metropolis  alone,  fome 
of  whom  -re  innocent  Receivers,  not  aware  that  they  are 
p'jrchaHng  ftolen  articles  :  others,  carclrfs  Receivers,  afking 
no  queftions,  and  purchfiang  every  thing  that  is  offered  : 
— but  a  large  proportion  of  Criminal  Receivers,  who  pur- 
chafe  every  thing  that  is  offered  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  well 
knov/ing  froni  the  price  and  other  circumllances,  that  the 
propel  ty  has  been  originally  ftolen. 

As  the  laws  now  fland,  (numerous  and  pointed  as 
tliey  appear  to  be)  it  has  been  found  from  experience, 
that  neither  ofthefe  claifes  can  be  eafily  reached;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  have  multipHed  in  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, (particularly  the  fmall  Receivers)  within  the  lall 
twenty  years,  and  may  even  be  faid  to  have  reigned 
with  impunity. 

For  the  purpofe  of  fuggefling  an  effeftual  legllla- 
tive  remedy,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  fliortly 
the  laws  now  in  being,  which  are  applicable  to  this 
particular  offence. 

By  the  Statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  WilHam  and 
Mary,  cap.  9,  it  is  enafted,  "  that  Receivers  ofjlolen 
Goods ^  knowiyig  them  to  bejiolen,  Jloall  he  deemed  accef- 
faries  after  thcfacl.'^ 

But  this  offence  being  dependent  on  the  fate  of  the 
principal — a  Receiver,  thus  circumftanced,  could  not 
be  tried  till  after  the  convifticn  of  fuch  principal  ; 
fo  that  however  ilrong  and  A:onclurive  the  evidence 
might  be  the  Receiver  was  ftill  faic,  unlefs  the  thief 
could  be  apprehended — and  even  if  apprehended  and 
put  upon  his  trial,  if  acquitted  through  any  de- 
feat of  evidence,  the  Receiver,  (although  he  had 
adually  confeifed  the  crime,  and  the  goods  found 
in  his  poficlfion,  could  be  proved  to  have  been  (loien,) 

T 

-    Vi:cpu;et3,   55,    36,    5-,   sni  79. 
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mufl  be  acquitted  alfo :  this  offence  alfo,  even  if  com- 
pletely proved,  applied  only  to  capital  felonies  and 
not  to  petty  larceny, 

Thefe  defeats  were  difcovered,  and  partly  remedi- 
ed by  the  Statutes  i  Anne,  cap.  9  ;  and  5  Anne,  cap. 
31,  which  ena6t,  ^^  That  Buyers  and  Releivers  ofjio- 
len  Goods ^  knowing  them  to  be  Jiolen^  may  be prcfecuted 
for  a  m'ifdemeanor  ;  and punijhed  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
?ncnt,  though  the  principal  be  not  previoujly  convicted  of 
felony  J' 

This  A61,  5  Anne,  c.  31,  alfo  greatly  improved 
the  Lav/s  applicable  to  this  fpecies  of  offence,  by  em- 
pozuering  the  Court  to  fubfcitute  a  corporal  pu?iijhment 
inflead  of  fine  and  imprifonment ;  ajid  by  declaring^  that 
if  the  felony  Jljall  be  proved  againfi  the  thief  then  the  Re- 
ceiver Jljall  be  taken  as  accefary,  and Jl^all  receive judg- 
ment  of  death  ;   but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  is  referved. 

The  laws  being  ftill  found  infufficient,  the  ftatute 
of  the  4th  of  George  the  Firft,  cap.  1 1 ,  enabled,  "  That 
Receivers  of  fiolen  Goods^  knowing  them  to  befiolen, 
foouldon  conviclion^be  tranfported for  fourteen  years  \  and 
that  buying  at  an  under  value fldoidd  be  prefumptive  evi- 
dence offuch  knozoledge  :" — and  the  fame  ftatute  makes 
it  felony  ( according  to  the  nature  of  the  felony  committed 
infiealingthe  Goods) for  any perfon  diredly  orindiredly 
to  take  a  reward  for  helping  any  perfon  to  fiolen  goods  ; 
wilcfs  fuch  perfon  bring  the  felon  to  his  t rial ^  and  give 
evidence  againfi  him. 

But  thefe  amendments  alfo  proving  ineffeftual, 
and  not  being  found  to  apply  immediately  to  perfons 
receiving  ftolen  lead^  ircn,  copper,  brafs,  bell-metal  or 
folder  taken  from  buildings,  or  from  (hips,  veflels, 
wharfs,  or  quays — It  was  enacled  by  the  29th  of 
George  the  Second,  cdp.  ^o,  ^'-  That  every  perfon  who 
(hnU  buy  or  Receive  fuch  articles,  knowing  the  fame  to 
bejtden,  or  who Jhall privately  purchafe  thefe  refpe^ive 
metals,  byfujfering  any  door,  window,  orjhutter  to  be  left 
open  between  fun-fetting  and fun-rifing,  or  (hall  buy  or  re- 
ceive any  of  the  faid  metals  in  any  clandcfiinc  manner. 
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Jhall^  on  convl^ion,  be  Iran  [ported  for  fourteen  years  ^ 
although  the  principal  felon  has  not  been  convideJ. 
Sec.  1. 

The  (dLine  2i'^  empowers  one  fiijlice  to  grant  azvar- 
rant  to  fear ch  in  the  day  time  for  fuch  fuetals  fufpeded 
to  bejlolen,  as  by  the  oath  of  one  ivitncfs  may  appear  to 
he  depofited  or  concealed  in  any  houfe  or  place  ;  and  if 
goods  are  found,  the  ad  goes  fo  far  as  to  empower  two 
fuftices  to  adjudge  the  perfon  having  the  cufiody  of  the 
fame,  guilty  of  a  mifdemtanor,  if  he  cannot  produce  the 
party  from  whom  he  pur  chafed,  or  give  a  fatisfidory  ac- 
count how  they  came  into  his  poffjjfion  ;  and  the  offender 
fhall,for  thefirfl  offence  forfeit  ^os.for  the  fecond  £4.  : 
and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  £6.     Sec.  2  ;  6. 

This  a6t  alfo  empowers  officers  of  juftice  (and 
watchmen  while  on  duty )  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fuf- 
psded  of  conveying  anyjlolen  metals,  as  already  dcfcri- 
bed,  after  fun  fet  or  before  fun-rife  ;  and  if  fuch  perfns 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  the  manner  by  which  they 
were  obtained,  two  magifirates  are  in  like  manner  autha- 
rized  to  adjudge  them  guilty  of  a  inif demeanor,  and  they 
forfeit  forty  fnilUngs,  (ffc.  Sec.  3  ;  6. 

The  perfons  afo  to  whom  fuch  articles  are  offered  for 
fale  or  to  be  pawned,  where  there  is  reafonable  ground 
tofuppofe  th^y  wore  ftolen,  are  empowered  to  apprehend 
and  fecure  the  parties  and  the  m.iteriah,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  And  if  it  fhall  appear,  even  on 
the  evidence  of  the  thi:f,  corroborated  by  O'her  teftimony, 
that  there  was  caufe  tofufped  the  goods  werejlolen,  and 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  they  were  offered,  did  not  do 
his  duty,  in  apprehending  the  perfon  ofering  the  fame, 
he  jhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  nufdemeanor^  and  forfeit 
twenty  /hillings  for  the firft  offence  :  forty  fjilllngs  for 
the  fecond,  and  four  pounds  for  every  fubfequent  offence. 
Sec.  5.  6.  And  fo  anxious  has  the  Legiflature  been 
to  fupprefs  the  evil  of  dealing  and  receiving  metals, 
that  the  8th  Sedion  entitles  the  a^ual  thief  to  a  par- 
don, on  the  difcovery  and  convidion  of  two  or  more  of 
the  Receivers.   And  the  9th  S^diionfcreens  from  pro- 
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fecution  any  per/on  Jlealing  fuch  metals,  ivho  Jh all  dif co- 
ver the  Receiver  to  whom  the  fame  were  delivered,  fa 
as  a  convidion  might  follow.  In  Ipite,  however,  of 
thefe  numerous  and  apparently  efFeftual  checks,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  evil  incrcales  every  day. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  provided  by  the  A£t 
30th  of  George  the  Second,  cap.  24,  thcit  it  floall  he 
lawfid for  any  pawnbroker  or  any  other  dealer^  their 
fervants^  or  agents^  to  whom  any  goods  foall  be  offered  to 
be  pawned,  exchanged,  or  fold,  which  fhrdl  he  fufpedcd 
to  befiolen,  to  feize  and  detain  the  perfons  offering  the 
fame,  for  the  purpofc  of  being  exafuined  by  a  fufiice  ; 
who  is  empowered,  if  he  fees  any  grounds  to  apprehend 
that  the  goods  have  been  illegally  obtained,  to  commit 
the  perfons,  offering  the  fame,  to  prifon  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  fix  days  ;  and  if  on  further  examination,  the 
yu/iice  jhall  be  fat  is  fie  d  that  the  goods  wereftolen,  he 
Jhall  com?nit  the  offender  to  prifon,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law  ;  and  although  it  may,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumfiances,  afterwards  appear  that  the  goods  in  queftion 
were  fairly  obtained,  yet  the  parties  whofeized  thefup- 
pofed  offender  fhall be  indemnified.  Sec.  7,  S. 

It  would  have  beenufeful  if  the  principles  of  the 
firfl  of  thefe  excellent  ads  had  extended  to  every 
kind  of  goods  and  chattels,  horfes^  cattle,  money  and 
hank  notes,* ^z  well  as  to  the  metals  therein  defcribcd. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fydem  has  not 
been  to  look  at  great  features  of  abufe  in  the  grofs, 
fo  as  to  meet  every  exilling  evil  at  once.  Thus  ano- 
ther partial  ftatute  was  made,  2  George  III.  c.  28, 
extending  the  provifions  of  the  29th  George  II.  c. 
30.  to  goods,  ftores,  or  materials  taken  from  (hips 
in  the  River  Thames,  by  enacling,  "  that  all  perfons 
pur  chafing  fuch  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  fiolen,  or  re- 
ceiving the  fame  in  a  concealed  or  clandeflinc  manner 
between  fun  f citing  and  fun-rift  ng,  fl:>all  be  tranfported 
for  fourteen  years,  although  the  principal  felon  be  nut 

*  Viile,  Page  7. 
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coniilBed  ;'*  but  by  the  wording  of  this  ad,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  applies  to  receiving  goods  ftolen  from 
vefl'els  not  afloat  in  the  River.* 

The  next  flatute  apph'cable  to  the  Receivers  of 
flolen  Goods,  is  the  loth  George  III.  cap.  48.  by 
which  it  is  enacted,  "  that  every  per/on  ipbo  Jhall  buf 
or  receive  any  jewels^  gold,  fiher,  plate  er  watches , 
knoivhig  the  fame  to  bejiolcn,  where  fuch  Jlealing  ivus 
accompanied  by  a  burglary  or  highway  robbery^  may  be 
tried  as  well  before  as  after  the  principal  felon  is  con- 
vicled  ;  and  whether  he  be  in,  or  out  of  ciifiody  ;  and  if 
found  guilt 'i,  fd  all  be  trarfpo^ied for  fourteen  years . 

Eleven  years  after  the  paffing  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ftatute,  the  legiflature,  appearing  to  be 
imprefled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  depredations 
committed  by  perfons  ^^-d^'ing pewter-pots, \  and  defi- 
rous  to  punifli  the  Receivers,  the  ftatute  of  the  21  ft 
of  George  the  Third,  cap.  69,  enafts,  that  every per- 
fon  who  fhall  buy  or  receive  any  pewter  pot  or  other  vef- 
fel,  or  any  pewter  in  any  form  or  fjape  whatfoever, 
knowing  the  fame  ta  be  flolen,  or  who  fhall  privately 
buy  or  receive  flolen  pewter,  in  a  clandeftine  manner, 
between  fun  fetting  and  fun-rifing,  fhall,  on  conviction, 
be  tranfported  for  fcven  years,  or  detained  in  the  Houfe 
of  Corredion,  at  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  norlefs  than  one  ;  and  may  be  whipped  not 
more  than  three  times  ;  although  the  principal  felon  has 
not  been  convitled." 

In  the  following  SeiTion  of  Parliament,  the 
ftatute  22  George  III.  c.  58.  (faid  to  have  been 
framed  by  an  able  and  experienced  Lawyer  and  Ma- 
giftratej)  removed  many  of  the  imperfedlions  of 
former  ftatutes,  and  particularly  that  which  refpec- 
ted  Petty  Larceny ;  by  enacting,  "  that,  where  any 

*  It  was  held  in  the  trial  of  Mofes  Pike,   at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  May  1784, 
thit  to  fttral  from  a  barge  aground   in  Lirnehoufc-Doch,    was   not   within    th« 
meaning  of  the  art  of  the  24th  of  Cieorge  the  Second,   cap.  45.    whicli   make* 
it  felony  to  ileal  from  any  veflel  or  craft  upon  a  Navigable  Rive'-,  &C. 
-f-  Viiie  Page  32. 
\  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  thca  ilecttiJar  of  London. 
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goods  (except  lead,   iron,  copper,  hrafs,  hell-tncial,  or 
folder  ;  the  Receivers  of  which  are  punljh able  under  the 
29th  George  2.  c.  30.  noticed  before,  p.  179.)  have 
heenftolen,  whether  the  offence  amount  to  Grand  Lar- 
ceny, orfome  greater  offence,  or  to  Petty  Larceny  only  ; 
(except  where  the  offender  has  been    convifted    of 
Grand  Larceny,  or  fome  greater  offence  ;  when  the  re- 
ceiver mufl  he  profecuted  as  an  acceffary,  and  under 
flat.  4,  George  I.  c.  11.  may  he  tranfported  for  four- 
teen years  ;  fee  pages  138,  13  9- J — Every  perf on  who 
fhall  buy  or  receive  the  fame,  knowing  them  to  be  flolen, 
ff)all  be  guilty  of  a  mi/demeanor,  and  punijhed  by  fine, 
imprifonment ,    or  whipping,  as    the  ^htarter   Sejjions, 
•who  are  empowered  to  try  offenders ,  or  any  other  court 
before  whom  they  ff  all  be  tried,  fhall  think  fit,  although 
the  principal  be  not  conviSled  ;  and  if  the  felony  amounts 
to  Grand  Larceny,  or  fome  greater  offence,  and  the  per- 
fon  commjtting  fuch  felony  has  not  been  before  convicted, 
fuch  offender  ffall  be  exempted  from  being  puniffed  as 
acceffary,  if  the  principal  flmll  be' afterwards  convicted. 
Sea.  I. 

This  act  alfo  empowers  one  fuffice  to  grant  a 
warrant  to  fear ch  for  flolen  goods  in  the  day  time,  on 
oath  being  made  that  there  arejuji  grounds  offufpicion; 
and  the  perf  on  concealing  the  faid  goods,  or  in  whofe 
cuflody  they  are  found,  ffall  in  like  manner  be  guilty  of 
a  mifdemcanor,  and puniftoed  in  the  manner  before-men- 
tioned.-.— Sec.  2. 

The  fame  a6l  extended  the  powers  granted  by- 
former  a£ls  relative  to  metals,  to  any  other  kind  of 
goods  ;  by  authorizing  peace-oncers  (and  alfo  watchmen 
while  on  duty  J  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fufped:ed  of 
carrying  flolen  goods  after  fun-fctting  and  before  fun-ri- 
fing,  who  fhall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
mifdemeanor,  and  imprifoned,  ?iot  exceeding  fix,  ?ior  lefs 
than  three  months. — Sec.  3. 

Power,  is  alfo  given  by  this  a6l  to  any  perf  on  to 
whom  goods,  fifpedcd  to  he  folen,ffall  be  offered  to  be 
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fold  or  pawned^   io  apprehend  the  per/on  offering   the 
famey  and  to  carry  him  before  a  Jiijiice. — Sec.  4. 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  young  thieves  to 
difcover  the  Receivers,  the  fame  aft  provides,  That 
if  any  perfdn  or  pcrfons  being  out  of  cnjicdy.,  or  incuftody 
if  under  the  age  of  15  years  ^  upon  any  charge  of  felony 
ivithin  benefit  of  Clergy,  fhall  have  committed  any 
felony,  and  Jhall  difcover  two  Receivers,  fo  as  that  they 
Jhall  be  convided,  fuch  Difcoverer  flDall  have  pardon 
for  all  felonies  by  him  committed  before  fuch  difcovery. 

Thefe  various  atts  of  Parliament  prove  how  very 
prominent  the  evil  of  receiving  ftolen  goods  has  been 
in  the  view  of  the  legiflature.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
hov/ever,  that  a  more  general  and  comprehenfive  view 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  fubjeft,  by  fubftituting,  in- 
ftead  of  the  piece-meal  fyflem  which  has  been  from 
time  to  adopted,  on  fuggeftions  applicable  only  to 
particular  cafes,  one  general  law  that  fhould  have  em- 
braced every  objed,  and  remedied  every  defe6l  in  the 
exiPting  (latutes,  on  this  important  fubjeft  of  crimi- 
nal jurifprudence. 

That  thefe  laws,  numerous  and  applicable  as  many 
of  them  appear  to  be,  have  not  been  in  any  degree 
etFeclual,  is  clearly  manifefted  by  the  unqueftionable 
increafe  of  the  evil,  even  to  an  extent  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  where  the  Receiver  is 
in  reality  the  greatefb  offender,  and  even  the  fource 
from  whence  mod  of  the  burglaries  and  highway  rob- 
beries have  their  orio-in,  the  thief  beino-  not  feldom 
his  pupil — Whyfliould  not  the  Receipt  of  Stolen  Goods  be 
made  an  original  offence  ?* — Why  fhould  not  the  rewards 
for  deteclion,  and  the  punifoment  on  conviction,  be  the 
fame,  in  tbe  cafe  both  of  the  receiver  and  the  Thief 

*   The  general  luk  of  the  ancient  "law  is   this ;— that  accefFariei    (liall    faffer 
I    the  farnc  pjniihment  as  principals. -^ii:" one  one  be    liable  to  dsath,  the   other  is 
;    alio  Xw'J.z. 
I  Elackstone, 

I         1.1  Fraoce,   (before  the   Revoluciu  i)    the  offence  cf  receiving  ftolen  goods  waa 
\    punimeJ  uith  death. 
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In  contemplating  the  bed  means  of  preventing  de- 
predations upon  the  pubUc,  the  fmiplefl,  and  perhaps 
the  mod  efFe6lual  mode  would  be  \.q  make  a  Jiand  at 
this  particular  point :  by  bending  the  attention  wholly 
to  the  means  of  deflroying  eifectaally  the  trade  of  re- 
ceiving Jiolen  goods  ;  under  the  fullelt  c^nviftion  that 
by  accomplifhing  fo  valuable  a  purpofe,  iMeving  and 
fwindling  in  all  its  branches  would  alfo  in  a  great 
meafure  be  deftroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  objecl  (difficult  as  it  may 
appear)  is  attainable,  by  well-digeited  applicable  laws, 
containing  and  enforcing  fuch  regulations  as  would 
enfure  a  full  and  energetic  execution. 

The  importance  of  a  meafure  of  this  kind  is  fo 
immenfe,  that  if  even  a  confiderable  part  of  one  Sef- 
fion  of  Parliament  were  employed  in  devifmg  and  le- 
galizing a  proper  fyilem,  it  would  be  time  well  and 
ufefully  fpent  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  obvious  remedy  feems  to  lie  within  a  narrow 
compafs,  and  having  been-  partly  fuggefted  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Work,  may  be  fumnied  up  under  the 
following  heads. 

I.  To  confolidate  and  improve  the  laws  now  in  being,  rela- 
tive to  Receivers  of  Jiolen  goods  \  by  an  arrangement  which 
fliall  render  the  whole  clear  and  explicit^  and  applicable  to 
all  the  evils  which  have  been  felt  to  exift. 

II.  To  make  the  following  additions,  namely — » 

1.  To  make  the  receiving  ftolen  Goods  an  original  offence, 
puniftiable  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  cafes,  as  the  princi- 
pal felons  are  punifhed  bylaw. 

2.  The  offence  of  receiving  ?/z5«i'jj',  ha>ik-notes^  horfeSyCatthy 
poultry y  or  any  matter  or  thing  whatfoever,  to  be  the  fame 
as  receiving  goods  and  chattels. 

3.  Tl'ie  perfons  committinir;  any  felony  or  larceny  to  be  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  againft  the  Receiver,  and  vice 
verfa\  Provided  that  the  tcftimony  and  evidence  ot  fuch 
principal  felon  agaiiiil  the  Receiver,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
Receiver  againft  the  principal  felon,  {hall  not  be  ofitfelf 
fufficient  to  conviA,  without  other  concurrent  evidence  : 
«iid  that  the  ofiendcrsfoiiivinj;  evidence  fliall  bo  entiikd  to 
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His  Majefty's  pardon,  and  alfo  to  a  reward  from  ;riO.  to 
^50.  as  hereafter  mentioned,  uuhfs  they  fhall  be  found 
guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  pcijury.—Zi';' //)?';  means  th: 
Thief  will  he  fei  a<^ah'Jl  the  RjCdivir.,  and  the  Receiver 
againjl  the    Thief. 

4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  dete^Siion  and  apprelienfion 
of  Receivers  as  well  as  Thioves,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever, 
according  to  the  difcretioji  of  the  judge;  whether  there 
Jhall  he  a  cowjidiion  or  not  \  which  rewards  fhall  not  be  lefs 
than  ten  and  may  extend  x.o  ffty  pomJs. 

5.  That  all  Dealers  in  Old  MeUU,  Rcigi.or^.d  IhvidJivjf.Se- 
cond hand  Nuval  Stores,  Second-hand  ll^'^earing  A^parel^ 
Itinerant  Dealers  in   JVearing  Apparel  and  Metals^   Per- 

fons  keeping  Crucibles  and  Melting  Pots^  Perfnns  keeping 
Draught  or  Truck  Carts  to  remove  Metals  or  Stores^  fhall 
be  licenfed  annually  by  Magiftrates,  and  put  under  certain 
regulations,  and  fhall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their 
good  behaviour  :  and  that  no  licences  be  granted  to  per- 
fons  convicted  of  felony  or  perjury,  or  to  any  but  fuch  as 
can  obtain  and  produce  a  certificate  of  2;ood  charatfter.*. 

6.  That  all  Publicans^  Pawnbrokers^  U^atchmnkerSy  Buyers 
of  Geld  and  fher^  Refners  of  Gold  and  Silver^  JVorking 
and  other  Silverfniihs^  Dealers  in  Second-hand  Furniture^ 
Brokers  in  Second-hand  Gcods^  Dealers  in  Old  Building 
Materials^  Dealers  in  Dead  Horfes  and  other  Anitnals^ 
and  Narrow  JVeavers  dealing  in  Ravj  Silk^  fhall  annually 

._  make  a  return  to  the  Magiftrates  of  the  diftrifl,  where  they 
refide,  of  their  names  and  places  of  abode  j  and  be  fubjc(i 
to  a  penalty  for  concealing  any  flolen  goods  which  may 
come  into  their  pofTeflion,  after  the  fame  are  advertifed  \ — - 
or  punifiied  with  tranfportation,  if  it  can  be  made  appear 
that  fuch  goods  were  purchafed  at  an  under-value,  know- 
ing them  to  be  ftolenf . 

7.  That  all  drivers  of  hackney  coaches,  employed  to  take 
fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  {hall  be  licenfed  by  the 
Magiftrates  of  the  divifion;  and  (hall  enter  into  recogni- 
zance for  their  good  behaviour,  themfclves  and  one  furety 
in  j^5o.  atleaft:  and  fhall  be  obliged,  whenever  they  carry 
any  goods  or  valuables,  to  make  a  report  of  the  fame,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  the  Magiftrate  of  his  diftrid:,  if 
nofufpicion  arifes  as  to  any  improper  or  felonious  inten- 
tion ;  but  in  all  cafes  where  a  felonious  intention  fhall  ap- 

u 

*  vide  Chap.  II.  Pages  35 — 37. 
f  Vide  Chap.  V.  Fa^e  79. 
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pear,  the  coachman  to  be  authorifed  and  required  to  call 
the  afTiilance  of  the  watchmen  and  patroles,  and  to  feize 
and  apprehend  the  parties,  and  lodge  them  and  the  ^oods 
in  the  neareft  watch -hou fe ;  there  to  be  icept  until  brought 
before  a  Juilice.^  at  the  Public  Office  of  the  diftricl,  on  the 
following  morning  :  And  although  it  may  ukiniatcly  appear 
that  the  coachman  was  miftaken  and  the  parties  innocent, 
yet  where  it  fhall  be  manifeft  to  the  Juftice  that  he  hath 
ailed  bona  fide  ^  he  fhall  not  be  liable  to  any  profecution  :* 
and  if  it  fhall  appear  that  the  goods  fo  conveyed  zf^r^  Helen 
property,  then  the  coachman  (hail  be  entitled,  whether  a 
convi6lion  fhall  follow  or  not,  to  a  reward  o^  two  guineas  \ 
and  in  all  cafes  where  a  profecution  fhall  follow,  he  fhall 
be  entitled  to  fuch  further  reward  as  the  court  fhall  think 
proper. f 
8.  That  all  watchmen  or  patroles  who  fhall  appear  upon  pro- 
per proof  to  connive  at  the  commifTion  of  felonies  J  in  the 
night  time,  or  while  they  are  on  duty;  or  fhall  knowingly 
conceal  any  felonious  removal  of  flolen  goods,  or  goods 
fufpefled  to  be  ftolen,  and  conveying  to  Receivers'  houfes 
fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be 
hnpr'ifoned^  whipt  or  put  in  the  pillory. — And  in  all  cafes 
■where  fuch  watchmen  or  patroles  {hall  obferve  any  goods 
or  other  articles  conveyed  in  hackney  coaches,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  while  they  are  upon  duty,  from  one  place 
to  another,  they  fhall  report  the  fame  to  the  Juftices  at  the 
neareft:  Public  Office,  in  the  morning  :  But  if  they  fliall 
have  good  grounds  to  fufpedl  a  felonious  intention,  and 
that  the  property  is  flolen,  the  goods  and  all  the  parties, 
concerned  fhall  be  conveyed  to  the  nearefl  watch- houfe, 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  brought  before  a  Magiflrate  ;  and 
fuch  watchmen  (ailing  bona  fide)  fhall  not  be  liable  to  any 
profecution  in  cafe  of  a  mifiake  ;§  and  if  any  felony  fhall 
have  been  a(Slually  committed,  they  fhall  each  be  entitled 
to  one  guinea,  befides  their  proportion  of  any  future 
reward  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  Court  who  fhall  try  the 
offenders.  II 

*  Vide  Adl  30.  George  II.  cap.  24,  alfo  pages  139,  and  140. 
f  VirleChap.  V.  Page  77,  78. 
"t  An  Officer  of  Police  who  was  la'ely  watching  tht;  houfe  of  a  noted  Recei- 
ver, in  St.  James's  parilh,  being  taken  for  a  thief  by  the  watchman,  the  latter 
entercdinro  converfation  with  him,  and  naming  the  Receiver,  he  told  the  Oificer 
that  he  being  very  liberal  and  kind  to  them,  they  di.i  not  dillurli  any  pei  ion  goiii^ 
to  his  houfe  5  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  carry  there,  he  wouIj  llep  outofrijjiit, 
(b  4S  to  b;;  able  to  fav  he  had  Icen  nothing. 

(^  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  79 — 80. 
jj  Vide  Ai^so.  Geo.ll.  cap.  Z4. 
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In  the  mformation  of  fuch  a  fyflem,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  care  (liould  be  taken  to  fecure  a  regular 
and  perfefl:  execution^  by  which  means  of  a  proper  fu- 
perintendance  and  infpedion  ;  without  this,  the  beft 
laws  will  remain  a  dead  letter.  Such  has,  in  faft, 
been  the  cafe  in  a  great  meafure  with  refpedl  to  feve- 
ral  of  the  very  excellent  Statutes,  now  in  force,  rela- 
tive to  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods:  and  fuch  alfo 
would  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  laws  relative  to 
the  Revenue,  if  a  fyftem  had  not  been  eftabliflied  to 
fecure  their  execution. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  at 
lead  of  as  much  importance  to  fociety,  as  any  confi- 
deration,  connected  with  partial  revenue  :  If  expe- 
rience has  fhewn  that,  after  the  fkill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  abled  lawyers  and  the  mofl  profound  thinkers 
have  been  exhaufted  in  framing  laws  to  meet  offen- 
ces, which  are  daily  in  the  progrefs  of  being  commit- 
ted; thefe  offences  are  progreffively  increafmg  :  Is 
it  not  clear  to  demonftration,  that  fome  adive  prin- 
ciple is  wanting,  which  does  not  at  prefent  exift,  for 
the  purpofe  of  rendering  thefe  laws  effedlual  ? — 

This  principle  of  activity  is,  it  is  humbly  appre- 
hended, only  to  be  eflabhfhed  by  the  introdu6lion  of 
the  foregoing,  or  fome  fmiilar  fyftem  of  regulation ; 
which  fliall  attach  to  all  claffes  of  dealers,  who,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  fociety,  are  in  the  train  of  en- 
couraging, either  direftly  or  collaterally,  tranfaftions 
o{  an  immoral,  a  fraudulent,  or  a  viifchievous  nature. 

The  idea  is  not  new  in  the  fyftem  of  the  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  country  ;  Publicans  have  been  long  un- 
der regulations  prefcribed  by  Magiftrates  ;  Pawnbro- 
kers alfo  have  been  of  late  years  regulated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  ftatute.  Let  the  fame  principle  be  extended 
to  the  other  dealers  already  mentioned  ;  and  let  the 
ILegiHature,  profiting  by  that  experience  which  has 
manifefted  the  caufe  of  the  ineflicacy  of  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  penal  ftatute:i,  eftablifn  fuch  a  fyftem  of  regit- 
iution,  infbeelion,  and  fy.pcrlntendancc,  as   will  iiiiurs 
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to  the  public  the  full  benefits  arlfmg  from  good  laws, 
adminiflered  \vith  activity,  purity  and  dlfcretion. 

Nothing  can  evince  in  a  greater  degree  the  necef- 
fity  o^  infpc^higthc  execution  of  all  lazes  of  regulation 
where  the  well  being  of  fociety  is  concerned,  than 
the  abufes  which  occur  vi^ith  regard  to  the  two  claifes 
jufl  mentioned,  namely,  public  houfes  and  pawnbro- 
kers. Many  excellent  rules  are  eftabhfhed  by  the 
Legifiature,  and  the  Magiftrates ;  but  while  it  is  fel- 
dom  the  intereft  of  the  depraved  or  difhonefl  part  of 
thefe  tvv^o  claffes  to  adhere  to  fuch  rules,  by  what 
means  is  the  execution  to  be  infured,  fo  as  to  operate 
as  a  complete  protection  to  the  public? — furely  not 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  through  the  medium  of 
common  informers  ;  fmce  independent  of  the  invidi- 
ous nature  of  the  office,  experience  has  fhewnthat  the 
public  good  rarely  enters  into  the  coniideration  of 
perfons  of  this  defcription;  who  look  merely  to  their 
own  emolument,  frequently  holding  up  the  penalties 
as  a  rod  by  which  money  is  privately  extorted,  and 
the  parties  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  purpofe  of 
allowing  them  to  continue  in  the  praftice  of  thefe. 
abufes,  which  the  engine  ufed  for  this  nefarious  pur- 
pofe was  meant  to  prevent. 

The  fyflem  of  infpeftion,  thus  firongly -and  re- 
peatedly recommiended,  while  it  remedied  thefe  cor- 
rupt practices,  by  preventing  the  exiilence  of  the 
evil,  could  only  be  d\h.grtt2b\e.io  fraudulent  dealers. 

The  honed  and  fair  tradefmen  entering  into  com- 
petition vath  men  who  carry  on  bufmels  by  fraudu- 
lent devices,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing.  Such 
fair  traders  v/ho  have  nothing  to  dread,  would  there- 
fore rejoice  at  the  fyileni  of  infpeclion  which  is 
propofed,  and  v/ould  fiibmit  to  it  criv^erfully ;  as  hav- 
ing an  immediate  tendency  to  fliield  them  from  frau- 
dulent competition,  and  to  proteft  the  public  againft 
knavery  and  diflionefly. 
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CHAP.     X. 


Thejiate  of  the  Police,  luitb  regard  to  the  deteBion  of 
different  clajfcs  of  offenders,  explained. — The  yucejfity, 
under  the  prefent  circinnftances,  of  having  rccoiirfe  to 

.  the  known  Receivers  ofjlolen  Goods  for  the  purpofe  of 
dif covering  offenders,  as  ivcll  as  the  property  fiolen.—^ 
The  great  utility  of  Officers  of  jfufiice  as  fafeguards  of 

.  the  community. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
rendering  them  refpedable  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Their po\vers,  by  the  common  andjiatute  law,  are  ex' 

.  tenftve. — The  great  antiquity  of  the  office  of  Conflable, 
exemplified  by  different  ancient fiaiutes. — The  autho- 
rity of  Officers  and  others  explained,  in  apprehending 
perfons  accufed  of  felony. — Rewards  granted  in  certain 
cafes  as  encouragements  to  Officers  to  be  vigilant :  — 
Thejlatutes  quoted  applicable  tofuch  rewards,  foewing 
that  they  apply  to  ten  different  offences. — The  fyfteni 
of  rewards,  as  now  cjlabliffcd,  fhewn  to  be  radically 
deficient  ;  exemplified  by  the  circumfiauce,  that  in  1088 
prijoners,  charged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  one  year, 
with  36  different  offences,  only  9  offences  entitled  the 
apprehendcrs  to  any  gratuity  : — Improvements  fuggefi- 

•  edfor  the  greater  encouragement  of  Officers  of  fuliice. 
1000  peace  officers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity^ 

■  of  whom  only  50  arcfiipendiary  coyiftobles. — Little 
affifiance  to  be  expeded  from  parochial  cfficers,  while 
there  exifis  no  fund  for  rewarding  extraordinary  fer- 
vices. — Great  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  re- 
warding all  Officers  for  iff ul fer vices  afliially  per- 
formed.— The  utility  of  extending  the  fame  gratuities 
to  Watchmen  and  Pat  roles. — Defeds  and  abufcs  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  Watch  explained. — The  nwnber  of 
Watchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  efiimated  at 
2044  ; — A   general  fyfiem   cf  fuperintcndcnce  fug- 
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gefled. — A  view  of  the  Magijlracy  of  the  Metropolis . 
— The  efficient  duty  fhewn  to  the  reft  with  the  City  and 
PoUce  Magifirates. — The  inconvenience  of  theprefent 
fyfiem.-—  Remedies  propofed. 


S  It  mud:  be  admitted,  that  the  evils  arifing  from 
the  multiplied  crimes  detailed  in  the  eight  preceding 
chapters,  render  a  corre6t  and  energetic  fyPcem  of 
police,  with  regard  to  the  detcdion^  difcovery^  and  ap- 
prehenfion  of  offenders,  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the 
fafety  and  well-being  of  Society  ;  it  follows  of  courle, 
in  the  order  of  this  Work,  to  explain  how  this  branch 
of  the  public  fervice  is  conducled  at  prefent,  the  defeats 
which  are  apparent,  and  the  means  of  improving  the 
fyfiem. 

When  robberies  or  burglaries  have  been  commit- 
ted in  or  near  the  metropohs,  where  the  property 
is  of  confiderable  value,  the  ufual  method  at  prefent, 
is  to  apply  to  the  City  Magiftrates,  if  in  London,  or 
otherwife  to  the  Juftices  at  one  of  the  Public  Of- 
fices,* and  to  publifh  an  advertifement  offering  a  re- 
ward on  the  recovery  of  the  articles  flolen,  and  the 
convidion  of  offenders.! 

*  It  Is  a  v/ell  known  fadt  that  many  perfons  who  fulTer  by  means  of  fmall 
robberies,  afraid  of  the  trouble  and  expence  of  difcovery  and  prolecution,  lubmic 
to  the  lofs  without  enquiry;  while  others,  from  bc-inj  llrangers  to  tlie  laws,  and 
to  the  proper  made  of  application,  fall  into  the  fame  millake  ;  this,  by  proving  a 
great  encouragement  to  thicViS  of  every  clafs,  is  of  courfe  an  inj>ir>/  to  the  pub- 
lic.— In  all  cafes  where  robb-ries  arc  committed,  the  parries  fuftaini  ig  thi  lofs 
have  only  to  enquire  for  the  neare't  Public  O'lice,  and  apply  there,  and  ftate  the 
cafe  to  the  fitting  Magiftrates,  who  will  point  out  the  proper  luode  of  dcttttion  j 
■exery  affiftance,  through  the  medium  of  conltables,  will  then  be  given  for  the 
purpcfe  of  recovering  the  property  and  apprehending  the  ofijnders. — The  fime 
allillance  will  be  alforded  by  rhe  Lord  Mayor  and  j^ldermen,  fitting  at  the  Man- 
fion-houfe  and  Guildhall,  whenever  the  olfeirceis  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  Cicy  of  London^ 

•(■  It  had  been  ufual  for  many  years  previous  to  1752,  when  robberies  were 
committed,  to  make  a  compo.ition  of  tlie  felony,  by  advertiling  a  reward  to  any 
perfon  who  would  bring  the  property  ftclcn,  to  be  paid  without  aflcing  ary  quef- 
tions;  but  the  perniciojs  conlequences  of  recoveiing  goods  in  this  way,  from  th« 
encourngemeiit  fuch  advertil'ements  held  out  to  thieves  and  robbers  of  every  de- 
U-riprioij,   ht\:anie  K)gl.uin^an«robviD'is,  that  en  ad  p.'ffeu  the   a 5th  year  of  Geo, 
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In  many  cafes  of  importance,  recourfe  is  had  to 
noted  and  known  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  for  their 
affiftance  in  difcovering  fuch  oft'enders,  and  of  point- 
ing out  the  means  by  which  the  property  may  be  re- 
covered :  This  has  on  many  occafions  been  produc- 
tive of  fuccefs  to  the  parties  who  have  been  robbed, 
as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  public  juftice  ;  for  however 
lamentable  it  is  to  think  that  Magiflrates  are  compel- 
led to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients,  yet  while  the 
prefent  fyftem  continues,  and  while  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries are  fo  frequent,  without  the  means  of  preven- 
tion, there  is  no  alternative  on  many  occafions  but  to 
employ  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

It  is  indeed  fo  rar  fortunate,  that  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Magiflrates  is  judicioufly  and  zealoufly  em- 
ployed in  this  way  it  is  productive  in  many  inllances 
of  confidcrable  fuccefs,  not  only  in  the  recoverv  of 
property  ilolen,  but  alfo  in  the  detedlion  and  punifli- 
menr  of  atrocious  offenders. 

Wherever  activity  and  zeal  is  manifc^fted  on  the 
part  of  the  Magiflrates,  the  peace  officers,  under 
their  immediate  direction,  feldom  fail  to  exhibit  a 
fimilar  defireto  promote  the  ends  of  public  juftice. 
And  when  it  is  conhdered  that  thefe  ofucers,  while 
they  conduct  themfelves  with  purity,  are  truly  the 
fafeguards  of  the  communiiy  dcflined  to  protect  the 
public  againfl  the  outrages  and  lawlefs  depredations 
of  a  fet  of  mifcreants,  who  are  the  declared  enemies 
'of  the  State,  by  making  war  upon  all  ranks  of  the 
body  politic,  who  have  property  to  lofe;  they  have  a 
fair  claim,  while  they  act  properly,  to  be  efleemed 
as  "  the  civil  defenders  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
people.'' 

If  it  is  an  honourable   profefTion  to  repel  by  force 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  State,  why  fhould  it  not  be 

II.  cap.  36.  infiicFmg  a  penalty  of  c^ol.  on  ary  perfon  {including  the  prirter  and  pirlj. 
\l(hix)  ivhopall puhlidy  ad'VLruJe  a  re-rvurd yjr  tie  remrncfjtolert  goods,  lOi'b,  "  ;  a 
^uefiiom  ajkca,''  wirioutjeizi-ig  the  per/on  pnducwg  the  goodsjlolen  : — or  iv^)o(ljall  cfft* 
to  return  ary  paionbrtkeri^  or  other  person,  the  money  lent  thsr eon ^  or  ary  other  reivard 
fur  the  return  iftiearticUijhkn, 
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equally  fo  to  refifl  and  to  conquer  thefe  domefUc  in- 
vaders of  property,  and  deftroyers  of  lives,  who  arc 
conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  criminal  warfare  ? 

Every  thing  that  can  heighten  in  any  degree  the 
refpeclability  of  the  office  of  Conjlahle^  adds  to  the  fa- 
curity  of  the  State,  and  the  fafety  of  the  Hfe  and  pro- 
perty of  every  individual. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  cannot  be  fufficiertly 
regretted  that  thefe  ufeful  agents,  deflined  for  the 
proteftion  of  the  public,  have  been  (with  a  very  few 
exceptions)  fo  Httle  regarded,  and  fo  ill  fupported 
and  rewarded  for  theimminent  rifques  which  they  run, 
and  the  fervices  they  perform,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty  as  Officers  of  criminal  juftice. 

The  common  law,  as  well  as  the  ancient  ftatutes 
of  the  kingdom,  having  placed  extenfive  powers  in  the 
hands  of  Conjiables  and  Peace  Officers  \ — they  are,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  confidered  as  refpedablc  ; — 
and  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  community  that  they 
fhould  fupport  that  rank  and  character  in  fociety, 
which  correfponds  with  the  authority  with  which  they 
are  invefled. — If  this  were  attended  to,  men  of  cre- 
dit and  difcretion  would  always  be  glad  to  fill  fuch 
fituations  ;  and  thofe  pernicious  prejudices,  which 
have  prevailed  in  vulgar  life,  and  in  fome  degree 
among  the  higher  ranks  in  Society,  with  regard  to 
thief-takers^  would  no  longer  operate  ;  for  it  is  plain 
to  demonflration  "  that  the  hejl  of  laws  that  ever  were- 
made  can  avail  nothings  if  the  public  nimd  is  impreffed 
ivith  an  idea  that  it  is  a  matter  cf  infamy,  to  become  the 
cafual  or  profeffional  agent  ta  carry  them  into  execution.** 

This  abfurd  prejudice  againlt  the  office  of  a  Con- 
flable,  and  the  fmall  encouragement  which  the  major 
part  receive,  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  unworthy 
charafters  have  filled  fuch  fituations ;  and  why  the 
public  intereft  has  fuffered  by  the  increafe  of  crimes. 

The  office  of  conflable  is  as  old  as  the  Monarchy 
of  England,  and  certainly  exifled  in  the  time  of  the 
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Saxons.*  The  law  requires  that  he  fliould  be  idonem 
homo.  Or  In  other  words,  to  have  honcfty  io  excciiie 
the  office  without  malice^  qffc&icn,  or  partiality ;  knoiv^ 
ledge  to  und'erjland  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  ability,  as 
well  in  fuhftance  or  ejiatc,  as  i?i  body,  to  enable  him  to 
condud  himfelf  with  utility  to  the  public. 

The  (tatute  of  Wincheller,  made  in  the  13th  year 
of  Edward  the  Firfl  (anno  1285)  appoints  two  con- 
flables  to  be  chofen  in  every  Hundred  ;  and  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  attention  of  the  Legiflature  to 
the  Police  of  the  Country  at  that  early  period  of  our 
hiitory,  "  that  fufpicious  night-walkers  are  ordered  to 
be  arrejled  and  detained  by  the  watch. '\ 

The  ftatute  of  5  Edward  III.  cap.  14,  (anno  1332) 
empowers  conllables  "  to  arreji  perfons  Jufpccled  of 
man-flaiightcr,  felonies,  and  robberies ,  and  to  de^ 
liver  them  to  the  Sheriffs  to  be  kept  in  prifin  till  the 
coming  of  the  Jiiftices  :  and  another  adt  of  the  34th 
ot  the  fame  reign,  cap.  i,  (made  anno  1361,)  em- 
powers Jurtices,  (inter  alia,)  "  to  enquire  after 
wanderers^  to  arrejl  and  imprif on  fufpicious  perfons^ 
and  to  oblige  perfons  of  evil  fame  to  give  fecurity  for 
good  behnviour :  fo  that  the  people  may  not  be  troub- 
led by  rioters,  nor  the  peace  blimiJJied,  nor  merchants 
and  others  travelling  on  the  highways  be  diflurbed 
or  put  in  peril  by  fuch  off^enders.^^ 

By  the  common  lav/,  every  perfon  committing  a 
felony  may  be  arrefled  by  any  perfon  whomfoever 
prefent  at  the  fad,  who  may  fecure  the  prifoner  in 
gaol,  or  carry  him  before  a  Magiftrate.j  and  if  a 
prifoner  thus  circumftanced,  refills  and  refufes  to 
yield,  thofe  who  arreil  will  be  juftified  in  the  beating 
him,§,  or,  in  cafe  of  abfclute  neceflity,  even  killing 
him.  (I 

In  arreding  perfons  on  fufplcion  of  a  felony,  ac-> 
taally  committed,  common  fame  has  been  adjudged  to 
bj  a  reafonable  caufe.^ 

*  FIneiix.  j   Vw'lrton,  chap.  4. 

X    Hale.  ^  Pult   10,   ,1.  jl    Iia;»:.  ' t\    D.i'.tan. 

X 
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There  are  four  methods,  known  In  law,  by  which 
officers  of  jullice,  as  well  as  private  Individuals,  may 
arreib  perfons  charged  wich  felony. — i.  By  the 
warrant  of  a  magiftrate,  —  2.  By  an  officer  without 
a  ivarrant. — 3.  By  a  private  perjon  "djitliout  a  Tuar-^ 
rant . — And  4.  By  hue  and  cry.^ 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  an  officer,  he  is 
bound  to  execute  it,  fo  far  as  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Magiflrate  and  himfelf  extends.  But  the  Conjiable 
having  great  original  and  inherent  authority,  may 
without  warranty  apprehend  any  perfon  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace  :  and  in  cafe  of  felony  adually  committed^ 
he  may,  on  probable  fufpicion,  arreft  the  felon :  and 
for  that  purpofe  (as  upon  the  warrant  of  a  Magi- 
Itrate,)  he  is  authorifed  to  break  open  doors,  and 
even  juftified  In  killing  the  felon  if  he  cannot  other- 
wife  be  taken,  f 

All  perfons,  prefent  when  a  felony  Is  committed, 
are  bound  to  arreft  the  felon,  on  pain  af  fine  and  im- 
prifonment,  if  he  efcapes  through  negligence  of  the 
by-(landers  \  who  will  (the  fame  as  a  conflable)  In 
fuch  cafe  be  juftified  in  breaking  open  doors,  to  fol- 
low fuch  felon,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  he  cannot  be 
taken  otherwife.J 

The  other  fpecles  of  arreft  is  called  Hue  and  Cry, 
which  is  an  alarm  rajfed  in  the  country  upon  any  felo- 
ny being  committed.  This  was  an  ancient  pra6i:ice 
in  ufe  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft, 
(1285)  by  which,  in  the  then  infant  ftate  offociety.  It 
became  eafy  to  difcover  criminal  perfons  flying  from 
juftice. 

However  doubtful  the  utility  of  this  ancient  me- 
thod of  detecting  oft'enders  may  be,  in  a  great  me- 
tropolis, in  the  prefent  extended  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  has  been  confidered  as  an  important  re- 
gulation of  Police  fo  late  as  the  8th  George  II.  (1735) 
fmcc  it  was  enaded  in  that  year,  (ftat.  8.  George  IL. 

*  Bhckdonc.  f  IbiJ.  +  Ibid. 
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cap.  1 6.)  that  the  conflable  who  ncgleds  making  /jn/? 
and  cry ^  forfeits  five  pounds ;  and  even  the  diflridt  is 
hable  to  be  fined  (according  to  the  law  of  x\lfred)  if 
the  felony  be  committed  therein,  and  the  felon  ef- 
capes.*  This  however  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  country,  where  the  practice  cannot  fail  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  a  certain  dea;ree. 

When  a  hue  and  cry  is  raifed,  every  perfon,  by 
command  of  the  conftable,  mud  purfue  the  felon,  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment. 

In  this  purfuit  aifo,  conflables  mav  fearch  fufpecl- 
-ed  houfesifthe  doors  be  open:  but  unlcfs  the  felon  is 
actually  in  the  houfe,  it  v.'i!I  not  be  juRiiiablc  to  ufe 
force;  nor  even  then,  except  where  admittance  has 
been  demanded  and  refufed. 

Under  all  circumftances,  a  confcable,  even  with- 
out any  warrant,  may  break  open  a  door  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  apprehending  a  felon  ;  but  to  juftify  this  mea- 
fure,  he  muft  not  only  iliew  that  the  felon  was  in  the 
houfe,  but  alfo  that  accefs  v/as  denied  after  giving  no- 
tice that  he  was  a  condable,  and  demanding  admit- 
tance in  that  capacityf.  In  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant of  a  Magiifrate,  the  omcer  is  certainly  authorif- 
ed  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  felon,  or  of  the 
houfe  of  any  perfon  where  he  is  concealed.  The  firfh 
is  lawful  under  all  circumftances;  but  forcibly  enter- 
ing the  houfe  of  a  ftranger  may  be  confidered  as  a 
trefpafs,  if  the  felon  fliould  not  be  there.^ 

Such  are  the  powers  with  which  conflables  are  in- 
vaded, and  which  are,  in  many  inilances,  enforced 
by  penalties,  that  pubhc  juflice  may  not  be  defeated. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature, 
as  an  encouragement  to  ofucers  and  others  to  do  their 
duty  in  apprehending  and  profecuting  offenders,  ha* 
granted  rewards  in  certain  cafes;   Na/nsly, 

*  Blackftone.         f  Kaie.         J  Ibid. 
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4  Will.  Sc  Mary,   c. 
and  6  Gto»  1.  c.  23. 


6  &  7  Will.  &  Mary 
17  ;     and     15   & 
Gao.  II.  c.  aS. 


10  and    1 1  Will.   Ill, 
2y. 


10  and  II  Will,    III. 
.23. 
5  Anne  0,31. 


f"  1.  For  apprehending  and  profecuting  to  con-,  ft 
vidtion,  every  robber  on  the  hi  ,hway,  including 
the  itreets  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  other  towns 
a  reward  of  40I  befides  the  horfe,  fun.iture,  arnn, 
S; y  and  money,  of  the  faid  robber,  if  not  ftolen  pro- 
*^  perty  :  to  be  paid  to  tke  perfon  apprehending, 
orif  killed  in  the  endeavour,  to  his  Executors.      4® 

And  the  flat.  8  Geo.  2.  c.  16,  fuper..dds  Tol. 
to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  inder/ini.^ed  by  fuch 
^taking. 

f  2.  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting  to  con- 
vidtion,  every  perfon  who  ihall  have  counter- 
feited, clipped,  vvafned,*  riled,  or  diminilired  the 
current  coin  5  or  who  Ciall  gild  filver  to  make  it 
pafs  as  gold,  or  copper  as  filver  : — or  who  fhall 
16-^  utter  falfe  money,  (being  the  third  offence)  or 
after  being  once  convifted  of  being  a  common 
utterer,.  &c,  a  reward  of  43 

3-  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting   to  con - 
v.ftion,  every  psrfon   counterfeiting  copper  mo- 
t  ney,  a  reward  in  money,  of  le 

f4.   For  apprehending,   and  profecviting  to  con 


I 
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6  Geo,  I.  c.  23. 


14  Geo.  II.  c.   6. 

1 5  Geo.  II.  0.  34. 

16  Geo.  II.  c,  15. 
8  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 


vidtion,  every  perfon  privately  llealing  to  the 
value  of  5s.  {lomariy  Jh:!f>y  luardotifi,  ox-, [table,  a 
Tyburn  ticket,f  average  value,  about  20 

5.  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting  to  con- 
vidiion,  every  perfon  charged  v.fith  a  burglary, 
a  reward  of  40I.  (to  the  appreaender,  or  if  kil- 
led to  his  executors)  in  money,  and  a  Tyburn 
ticket  2ol.  60 

/'  6.  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting  to  con- 
!  vi,ftion,  every  perfon  charged  with  houfe-brcalc- 
\  ing  in  the  d.iy  time,  40I.  in  money,  and  a  I'y- 
\  burn  ticket  zol.  60 

7.  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting  to  con- 
viftion,  any  perfon  ehaiged  with  horlc-ftealing, 
La  Tyburn  ticket,  20 

f"     8.     For   apprehending,   and    prof»;cuting  with 

1  efJ'edt,  a  perfon  charged  with  the  offence  of  com- 
<   poundiiig   a  felony,   by    taking  money  to  help  a 

j  perfon  to  ftolen  goods,  with  jut  profecuting  and 
(  giving  evidence  againft  the  felon,  40 

r  9.  For  apprehending,  and  profecuting  with 
3  efFedt,  a  perfon  charged  with  ftealing  or  killing 
j  to  Ileal,  anyftieep,  lamb,  bull,  cow,  ox,  fteer, 
{_  bullock,  heifer,  orcaif,  10 

C       lO.  For  apprehending,  and    profecuting  wi.h 

2  effedl,  pcrfons  returning  from  tranfportation         so- 


*  In  confaquence  of.  fome  doubts  which  have  been  ftarted  relative  to  wa.h- 
ed  money,  the  reward  in  this  cafe  is  not  paid  ;  it  is  confined  entirely  to  the  con- 
yiflion  or  coiners. 

•J-  This  is  a  Certificate  which  may  be  afiigned  or.cc,  exempting  the  perfon 
•who  receives  it,  or  his  imm.ediate  aingnee,  from  all  offices  within  the  parilh  or 
yrard  where  the  felony  was  committed. — In  fomepariihes  it  will  Lll  from  2i;l-  to 
^ol.—Ln  others  it  is  00:  worth  above    15I.  to   a.Sl.   according    to     local   fitua- 
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Thefe  rewards  apply  to  ten  different  offences,  and 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  confiderable  fpur  to  of- 
ficers to  do  their  duty;  but  it  fcems  as  if  there  is  feme 
radical  error  in  the  fyftem  ;  fmce,  however  atroci- 
ous moft  of  thefe  offences  are  which  have  been  fe- 
lefted  at  different  periods  by  the  legiflature  as  objects 
of  reward,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  niea- 
fure  has  not,  in  fome  degree,  tended  to  the  increafe 
of  a  multitude  of  fmaller  crimes  which  are  pregnant 
with  the  greatell  mifchiefs  to  fociety.  It  is  by  deter- 
ring men  from  the  commiffion  o^ fmaller  crimes  (fays 
the  Marquis  Beccaria)  that  gjxater  ones  are  pre- 
vented. 

If  fmall  rewards  were  given  in  cafes  o'i  offences 
denominated  grand  larceny ;  (which  have  becomiC  ex- 
tremely numerous,)  as  Vv-ell  as  of  feveral  other  felo- 
nies, frauds,  and  mifdcmeanors,  which  occafion  a 
confiderable  prcffure  upon  the  public,  a  fpecies  of  ac- 
tivity would  enter  into  the  fyftem  of  detetlion,  which 
has  not  hei  etofore  been  experienced. 

While  rewards  are  limited  to  higher  offences,  and 
CONVICTION  is  ths  indifpcnfahle  condition  upon  which 
they  are  granted^  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Icffer 
crimes  are  overlooked  ;  and  the  pubhc  fubjefted,  in 
many  inftances,  to  the  intermediate  depredations  of  a 
rogue,  from  his  firft  ftarting  upon  the  town  until  he 
firall  be  worth  40I. 

This  fyftem  of  giving  high  rewards  (only  on  con- 
viction), alfo  tends  to  weaken  evidence  ;  fmce  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Counfel  for  all  prifoners,  whofe  of- 
fences entitle  the  profecutor  and  officers  to  a  reward^ 
generally  endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Jury  an  idea  that  witneffes,  who  have  a  pecuniary  in- 
terefl:  in  the  conviftion  of  any  offender  flanding  upon 
trial,  are  not,  on  all  occafions,  deferving  of  full  cre- 
dit, unlefs  ftrongly  corroborated  by  other  evidence  ; 
and  thus  many  notorious  offenders  often  efcapeiuf- 
tice. 
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By  altering  the  fyrcem  entirely,  and  leavihg  it  in 
the  bread  of  the  judge  who  tries  the  offence,  to  deter- 
mine what  reward  fhall  be  allowed,  with  a  power  to 
grout  or  withhold,  or  to  //;;///  and  incriafe  the  fame ^ 
accordino-  to  circumllances  connected  with  the  trouble 

o 

and  ridv  of  the  parties,  whether  there  is  a  convidion^  or 
not,  a  fairer  meafure  of  recompence  would  be  dealt 
out ;  the  public  money  would  be  more  beneficially 
diftributed,  fo  as  to  excite  general  aftivity  in  checking 
every  fpecies  of  criminality  ;  and  the  objedlions,  now 
urged  againft  officers  and  profecutors  as  interefted 
witneffes,  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be  compleat- 
ly  obviated. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  thefe  fuggeftions, 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  examine  the  different  offences, 
which  conffitute  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  made 
againft  criminals  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year. 

With  this  view  the  followino;  ffatement  is  offered 
to  the  confideration  of  the  reader.  It  refers  to  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace  (as  mod:  likely  to  exhibit  a  true 
average)  and  contains  a  regifter  of  the  trials,  publish- 
ed by  authority,  including  eight  feffions  from  Sep- 
tember 1790  to  1 79 1.  From  this  it  appears  that  1088 
priibners  were  tried  for  different  offences  in  that 
year,  and  that  7 1 1  were  di [charged!  and  yet,  ffriking 
as  this  may  appear,  it  mav  be  afferted  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  following  melancholy  catalogue 
(extenfive  as  it  feems  to  be)  does  not  contain  an  ac- 
count of  above  one  tenth  -part  of  the  offences  which 
were  aftually  committed  ! 

6  For  Tierifons  in  'ra'iing  f.i!:'-'  money  r 

A  >'tzi:ayd\n  n:oni-j  •■ .  csrfv'iilwn,   a'>:oui..irj-  for  eccb  ta  40 

Si  Highway  Robberies 

yi  rezvard  ( hejidei  the  k'tghiviiymati^ s  pcpcrly)  far  eecU  ^o 

41     '     Burglaries 

A  reiourd  40/.  hefidrs.  a  Tyhu.in  Ucket  icorth  2c/.  60 

10  Houfsbrcnking  in  the  day  time 

A  rcn.v3rd  £,"1.  isjidii  a  TyLuin  ticket  ivorth  20/.  70 

138  Carrried  over 
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138  Brought  over 

23  Stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  5I.  from  a  fliop  , 

yy  TihuTii  ticket  •Vi'lue  as  above,  wvti  w/i 
3  Coining  Copper  Money 

■^rewuid  In  nioney 
J  7  Horfc  fteaiing 

■/i  reiuvd'tn  a  T'/burn  tickit,  a-verjgi  value 
10  Stealing  Cattle  and  Shee  y 

■^ I'CivarJ  ill  »ior.:y 
-  Returning  from  Tranfportalion 

-^  niuard  in  moi'iy 


20 


iji  Prifiners  tried  for  offences  entidinj  the  apprel'enders  to  rewards  on  con- 
vicVioH  ;  and  895airo  tried  for  which  no  rewards  or  gratuities  arc  al- 
lowed to  officers  for  their  trouble  and  rific  in  apprehending,  -uis. 


13  for  Murders 

4         Atfoii 
lO  Forgerie'; 

9  Dealing    in    and   uttering  bafi 

Money 

1  Sodomy 

2  Piracies 
Rapes 

Crajid  Larcenies 
Stealing  privately  from 

perfons 
Shop-lifting  unrier  53., 
Ripping  and  ile.iling 

Lead 
Stealing  Pewter  Pots 
Stealing  from  furnilhed  Lod^in 
Stealing  Letters 
Stealin:;  a  Child 


972   Brought  forward 


4 
642* 

32 

!■? 
16 


■2      Carried  forward 


Ag^resate  number 


22 

Receiving  Stolen 

Goods 

7 

Bigamy 

"e       6 

Perjuries 

6 

Conlpiracies 

3 

Frajdiilenc  Bank- 

>5 

rupts 
Frauds 

<j 

Miidemeanors 

1 

AiT-iulcing  and  cutting 

Clothes 

I 

7 

Smuggling 
Cbrtrading  Revenue 

Officers 

I 

Wounding  a  Horfe  malicl- 

ngs 
3? 

oufly 
AfTauits. 

10S8 

Total. 

445 

Prifoners   from  the  late 

bhcriffj 

J55? 

Dn) 

ojedcfusfjlkzus,  fia. 

Executed 

32 

Died 

2; 

Sent  to  the  Hullcs 

a 

Tranfportecl 

517 

Removed  to  o'.her  Prilons 

<j5 

Transferred  to  the  new  Sheriffs 

Ml 

Difcharged  upon  the  town 

7" 

*  Grand  Larceny  is  defined  to  be  a  f.-lo'iio'.:s  and  fraudulent  taking  away  by 
aay  perfon,  of  the  mrre  p^rionil  gojJs  of  anj.h;/,  ajo.'.  :n;  V-;lae  0/  iwsiie 
j>e/ice.—i   Hawk.  P.  £.  c.  3;.   ^.   i. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  many  very  atrocious  crimes 
are  committed,  where  officers  of  juftice  are  not  enti- 
tled to  any  reward  for  their  trouble  in  apprehending 
the  offenders. 

Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  in  particular,  who,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  ftated,  are  the  nourifners  and 
fupporters  of  thieves^  and  who  of  all  other  offenders 
are  that  clafs  where  the  greatefl  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic is  to  arife  from  their  difcovery  and  apprehenfion, 
feem  to  be  totally  overlooked. 

If  it  fliould  be  thought  too  loofe  a  fyftem  to  allow 
rewards  7iot  exceeding  a  certain  fum  in  any  one  cafe,  to 
be  diftributed  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Judges  who  try  the  offence  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  pof- 
fible  to  form  a  fcale  of  premiians  from  one  guinea  up  to 
fifty  pounds,  which,  by  holding  out  certain  encourage- 
ments in  all  cafes  wbatfoever,  might  not  only  excite  a 
defire  on  the  part  of  men  of  fome  property  and  re- 
fpeflability  to  become  officers  of  jultice;  but  would 
create  that  fpecies  of  cory'lant  'vigilance  and  attention  to 
the  means  of  apprehending  every  clafs  of  offenders, 
which  cannot  be  expected  at  prefent,  while  the  re- 
wards are  fo  limited. 

The  Officers  ofjuflice,  (parochial  and  ffipendiary) 
who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Police  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  keeping  the  peace,  and 
in  detefting  and  apprehending  offenders,  amount  at 
prefent  (as  near  as  poffible)  to  looo  individuals,  un- 
der five  feparate  jurifdiclions,  and  are  arranged  as 
folloivs  : 

Ojticers,  ^cc- 
r  The  Cii-v  t)i"'  London    in  2  5  1  City    j'v.'ar.luls  a 

Lomlor.,    i/?.  )  WariN,   exclutivs  oioiidg-  J-IvI.n-lTnli'  Men         6 

^Without.  3  S^eadl^s  36 

pi'rincipals  98 

I  SubltitLiti-'S        14.5 

Farociiic.'.!    Con;l.;nabl.;s     <  24-"^ 

j  Extra  Cr.cers  32 

L  — 3'9 

r.ir.)i;;-v:sl  CSc.-rscanlcJover  319 
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f'f'fftminjlir,    id. 


frhe  City  a 
<  Weftminller, 
/  2  precindls 


Brought  ever  319 

nd   Liberty    of|^^^^^Sh^ 
9  P-'riihesaad  j-p^^^^j^j^j 

J  Conllables  70 


MiM'ffex,  3^. 


r  1       "i^h 

The  Divifion  of  Holborn,  .'  Conlfable 
in  MiitdLcrex,  joining  the  I  r.iiochijl 
metropolis,  in  i  3  parifhes,  f  Conftables 
liberties,  and  manors  I  Sc 

J  Head  boroughs 

.    1       High 
The  Divilion  of  Firwfbury  in  |  Conftabic 
Middlefcx,  joining  the  me-  |  Parochial 
d  ili-  VCoaftablcs 


■7t 


7S 


■79 


■<(  tropolis,  4  pariflies  and 
ber.y 


68 


& 

Head  boroughs 


The     Divifion    called     the"^       High 
Tower    Hamlets,  .including  |  Conftables 
the  eallern  part  of  the  me-  |  Harocljial 
tropolis,  and  comprehending  )-Conftables 
10  parifhfs,  4  hamlets,  I  li-  j  & 

berty,  and  2  precindts  I  Headborjughs 

L  J 

r  5    High 

■j  The  liberty  of  the   Tower  1  Conftable 
T^KVtr  LiltTty,  ^th.  -^  of  London,   bf  ing  a  feparate  vConftables 
I  jurifdidion  j  & 

t_  J  Headboroiighs 

1       High 
The  Divifion  of  Kenfington,  |  Conitable 
Chclfea,   &c.    comprehend-  (^  Parochial 
ing  2   parilhes    and  3    ham-  f'Conftables 
lets  I  & 

J  Headboroughs 

Borough  of  Southwark,  /^     a  li 

^ ,        .  '  /  Conitable 

compiehenuing    9    pa-  j-Conftables 

Total  Parochial  Officers  carried  over 


217 


iiS 


16 


-17 


7>  S'b- 


fThe 
-j  &c. 

/  rilhe: 


27 


-88 


S83 


To  which  are  to  be  added  the  flated  Of- 
ficers of  PoHce,  efpecially  appointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  and  of  deted- 
ing  and  apprehending  offenders. 

Y 
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Brought  over     883 
The  tfi:al'iirn?iient   at  Bow-Street,  under  the 
direction   of  the  three    Maaiftrates  prefidintj; 

at  that  (Jmce,  viz.   Conftables  8 

and   (under  the   diredlion  of   W.   Adding- 

T.ON,  E^q-)  Patioles  for  the  roads  67 


2.   The  eflabliniment   of  fevcn    Public  Offices, 
by  the  A61  of  the  32d  of  his  prefent  A'lajefty, 
cap.  53.  under  the  dire£tion  of  three  Magif- 
trates  at  each  Office,  viz. 
Conftables  at  the  Public  OfHce,  Q^ieen-Square  6 

Marlborough   Street  6 

. Hat  ton  Garden  6 

Worfhip  Street  6 

< Whitechapel  6 

• Shad  we  11  6 

Union  Hall,  Southwark     6 
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—    42 
Total  Civil  force  in  the  Metropolis  lOOO 

Of  thefe  thoufand  Officers  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  only Jifty  (exclufive  of  the  thirty-two  extra  of- 
ficers in  the  City  of  London  :  and  the  fixty-feven  pa- 
troles  at  Bow-ilreet  ;  making  in  the  whole,  no  more 
than  1 4.g,)  are  Jlipendiary  Officers,  particularly  pledg- 
ed to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic :  and  hence  a  queftion  arifes,  Whether  fo  fmall  a 
number  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  watching  and 
detecting  the  hordes  of  villains  who  infeft  the  metro- 
polis, and  who  mud  be  confiderably  increafed  on  the 
return  of  peace  ? 

Little  aflillance  can  be  expeifted  from  parochial 
officers;  vv^ho,  depending  on  their  daily  labour  prin- 
cipally for  their  fupport,  can  afford  to  devote  no 
more  time,  than  is  abiblutely  necellary  for  the  ufual 
parochial  duties  during  the  twelve  months  they  are  in 
office:  and  more  efpecially  fuice  Magiftrates  have  no 
power,  or  funds,  to  remunerate  fuch  parochial  of- 
licers  for  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  public  fer- 
vice, however  meritorious  they  maybe:  Hence  it  is. 
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that  their  zeal  and  aftlvity  are  checked  In  many  in- 
ftances,  when  a  fmall  pecuniary  gratuity  might  ren- 
der them  extremely  ufeful.  Thefe  f:\ds,  and  the 
view  now  given  of  this  particular  branch  ot  the  lub- 
jeft,  it  is  earneflly  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  may  pro- 
duce an  arrangement  of  more  energy  and  effed  than 
exiils  under  the  prelent  fyllem. 

Officei'S  of  juttice,  who  are  fubje^Sled  not  only  to 
confiderable  rifks,  but  alio  to  want  of  reil,  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  being  expofcd  much  in  the 
night-time,  ought  certainly  to  be  liberally  paid;  fo 
as  to  make  it  an  objeil  to  good  and  able  men  even  to 
look  up  to  fuch  lituations :  but  this  emolument 
iliould,  by  no  means,  depend  upon  a  fettled  annual 
allowance;  it  fliould  principally  arife  from/);T7;/m':j- 
and  gratuities^  granted  by  the  Judges  and  Magillrates, 
for  meritorious  fervices  to  the  public,  adually  per- 
formed ;  for  which  there  are  fo  many  opportunities, 
that  no  fit  man,  acling  as  a  conitabie,  under  fuch  a 
fyftem,  and  doing  his  duty  confcientioufly,  need  be 
under  any  apprehenfion  of  obtaining  a  very  comfort- 
able livelihood. 

The  invariable  rule    of   rewarding,  in  every  cafe 
where  it  can  be  made   appear  that  any  ufeful  public 
fervice  has  been  performed,  would  have  a  mod  v\'on- 
derful  effect  in  preventing  crimes  :  The  expence,  if 
judicioufly   and  oeconomically  managed,    need   not 
exceed,  in  any  material   degree,  the  prefent  aggregate 
of  what  is  difburfed  in  different  ways,  in  all  the  bran- 
ches of  the   Police   and    criminal  eftabhfhment ;  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  defrayed,  as  well  as   every   other 
charge,  by  the  Police  itfelf  from  the   produce  of  th^ 
liccnfes  propofed  to  be  granted  for  regulating  particu- 
lar clalTes  of  dealers  ;   by  whofe  aid  and  ailiilance,  iu 
fupporting  thieves  and  pilferers,  fuch  a  fyftem  is  ren- 
dered necelTary. 

Nor  fhould  the  rewards  be  wholly  confined  to  of- 
ficers of  juftice,  &\t\iex parochial  orjtipcndiary. — The 
public  good  requires  that  they  faould  extend  alfo  to 
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watchmen  and  patroles,  v/ho  fnould  have  every  rea- 
fonabld  encouragement  held  cut  to  them  to  be  honed 
and  vigilant,  by  fmall  premiums  paid  down  imme- 
diately, for  every  fervicethey  may  render  the  public  ; 
either  in  detecting  or  apprehending  p^rfcns  vbo  are 
guilty  of  felonies,  or  other  offences  againll  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

At  prefent,  the  watchmen  deftined  to  guard  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  refiding  in  near 
eight thoiifand  {\.reQ\.s,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and 
about  162,000  houfes,  compofmg  the  whole  of  the 
metropohs  and  its  environs,  are  under  the  direftion 
of  no  lefs  than  above  feventy  different  trufts ;  regu- 
lated by  perhaps  double  the  number  of  local  adts  of 
parliament,  (varying  in  many  particulars  from  one 
another,)  under  which  the  dircBors^  guardians  go- 
vernors, tni/iees,  or  vejlries,  according  to  the  title 
they  afTume,  are  authorized  to  ad,  each  attending  on- 
ly to  their  own  particular  W'WJ,  Pariflj,  Hamlet,  Li- 
berty, or  Precincl ;  and  varying  the  payment  ac- 
cording to  local  circumftances,  and  the  opulence 
of  the  particular  diilricl,  from  8  i-2d.  up  to  2S.  each 
niffht.* 

1.3 

The  encouragement  being,  in  many  indances  fo 
fmalli,  few  candidates  appear  for  fuch  fituations,  who 
are  really,  in  point  of  charafter  and  age,  fit  for  the 
fituation  ;  the  managers  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  of  fuch  aged,  and  often  fuperannuated 
men,  living  in  their'  refpe6live  diftricls,  as  may  oiler 
their  fervices  :  this  they  are  frequently  induced  to  do 

*  There  is,  in  fome  rcfpeft,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  regard  ^o  tJcCi'y 
and  Liberty  of  Wejim'wjier,  and  the  parUhes  of  5f.  dements  Danes. — St.  Mary  le 
Strand, —  Tbe  Savoy, — The  united  Farillies  of  St.  Giles  and  i>.  George  Bloomjhury. 
— '.  he  united  pariihes  oi'  St.  ylndreiv,  Holhorv,  aboiie  tbe  Bars,  and"^>.  George  the 
Martyr,  and  tae  Liberty  of  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  and  Ely  Rents. — Tlie  ■.^€t 
of  the  14th  George  HI.  c.  cin,  contains  regulations  applicable  to  the  whole 
cf  thefe  Paridics  and  Liberties,  fixing  the  mimiiium  of  watchmen  at  323J  and  pa- 
troles at  56  men,  forthe  lul ole  ;  but  leaving  the  management  ftill  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  refpcdivc  Parifli  or  Liberty.  The  fame  aft  fixes  the  wi«iw;<«  of 
wages  at  is.  a  night,  and  patroles  1  5d.  In  the  City  of  London,  the  falaries  given 
to  watchmen  vary  in  each  Ward,  from  13I.  to  18I.  19.  20I.  21.  7s.  23I.  ?s.  up- 
tu  a6L  and  patroles  are  allowed  from  13I.  to  35.  and  40I.  a  year. 
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from  motives  of  humanity,  to  aflift  old  inhauitants 
who  are  unable  to  labour  at  any  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  workhoufe. 

Thus  circumftanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what 
can  be  expefted  from  fuch  watchmen  ? 

Aged  in  general;  —  often  feeble  : — and  almofl,  on  • 
every  occafion,  half  flarved,  from  the  limited  allow- ' 
ance  they  receive  ;  without  any  claim  upon  the  pub- 
lic, or  the  lead  hope  of  reward  held  out,  even  if  they 
performed  any  meritorious  fcrvice,  by  the  dctcdkn  of 
thieves  and  receivers  of  Jiolcji  Goods,  cridlciusd  difor- 
derly  perfons :  and  above  all,  making fo  many  feparatc 
parts  of  an  inimenfe  fyflem  without  any  general  fiiperin- 
tendance,  disjointed  from  the  nature  of  its  organization^ 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  protection  af- 
forded is  .what  it  really  is.'^- — Not  only  is  there  fmall 
encouragement  offered  for  the  purpofe  of  infuring 
fidehty,  but  innumerable  temptations  are  held  out  to 
difhonefty,  by  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  to  the  watch- 
men and  patroles  in  their  vicinity  ;  as  well  as  by 
thieves  and  houfebreakers  in  all  fituations  where  they 
.contemplate  the  commiirion  of  a  burglary. f 

Money  is  alfo  received  from  diforderly  perfons  m 
the  night,  to  permit  them  to  efcape  from  the  jufl 
puniihmcnt  of  the  laws;  whi'e  on  the  other  handgun- 
fortunate  females  are  laid  under  contribution,  for  per- 
•miiTion  to  infringe  the  very  laws,  which  it  is  the  dulv 
of  thefe  ncclurnal  p;uardiahs  of  the  PoHce  to  put  in 
execution. 

Excepting  in  the  city  of  London,  under  tlie  jurif- 
diaion  of  the   Lord  Mayor  and    Aldermen,  (whc:o 

■  *  Tills  proves  how  highly  meritorious  the  condurt  of  the'  /!/,jr.,o«j  and 
Trupes  o[  this  branth  of  the-  t^oli.e  of  the  M^trorohs,  murt,  in  manv  i"irtancts, 
be.  There  can  indeed  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  thar  great  advantages  ar^rt 
from  dividing  the  labour,  where  allthe  benefits  of  local  kn'ow!..dt;e  enrrr  into  t^c 
fyftem.  So  far  as  this  goes,  it  ought  not  to  be  difturbed.  But  it  is  aho  necefla- 
ry  to  conHder  the  Metropolis  as  z  ^rear  PFJrole,  and  to  combine  the  organs  cifPc- 
rice  which  at  prefent  exill,  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  a  gcn:ral  fuperintandance,  s<i 
to  give  e-oual  encouragement,  and  to  inflil  one  principle  of  urJverfal  cnergv  into 
«ll  iis  pacts. 

t   ViJe  page;  77,  7S,  and  14.6. 
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there  are,  in  the  25  wards,  yS^  watchmen,  and  38 
patroles)  and  the  pariihes  and  liberties  combined, 
by  the  acl  of  the  14th  George  III.  cap.  90,  it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number  of  watch- 
men, &c.  employed,  by  the  great  variety  of  differ- 
ent trufts,  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis :  more 
efpecially  as  they  are  in  fome  inftances  ambulatory  : 
but  the  following  ftatement  is  believed  to  be  very 
near  the  truth. 

4  Beadles^   IVatchmcti^ 

and  Patroles. 
25  Wards  in  tlie  City  of  London    .      -         -  803 

II   Parifhcs,  5cc.  in  the  City  ^nd    Liberty  of 

Weihninfter  -  -  -  n<~'i 

13  Parirhes,&rc.  in  the  Divifiori  of  FIolborxT  -         Q77 

5   Pa:ilhes,   &c.  in  that  part  of  the  Divifion  cf 

Finfoury  which  joins  the  metropolis  -  1^5 

17  Paiiihes,  &c.  in  the  Divifion  of  the   Tower 

Hamlets  _  _  -  _  268 

I   Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London  -  i| 

5  Parifliis  and  ilamlcts,  being  part  of  the  Divifion 

of  Kenfmgton,  n^ar  the  metropolis  -  -         66 

9  Pariines  in  the  Borough  of  Southvvark         -         -     79 


Total  Watchmen  and  Patroles       *2C'44 

Nothing  can  certainly  be  better  calculated  for  com- 
plete protedion  than  the  fyjicm  of  a  iveU'regidatcdJid- 
iionary  luafch ;  and  from  the  number  of  perfons  al- 
ready employed,  independent  of  private '^atch men, 
it  would  feemonly  to  be  necefiary  to  lay  down  appo- 
fits  legiflative  rules,  with  refpecl  to  age  or  ability,  cba- 

*  Watc'a-h,-uf:s  (excepting  within  the  limits  of  the  City)  nre  placed  at  con- 
venient diilances  all  over  the  rvlctrcpolis  ;  where  a  parochiat  conltahle  attent's  in 
rotation,  every  ni^ht,  to  receive  diforderly  and  criminal  perfons,  and  to  carrv 
them  befjve  a  iMa^iftrate  next  morning.  In  eacn  w.Uch-houfe  alfo  (in  cafe  oV 
fire)  the  names  ofthe turn-cocks,  and  the  place,;  v.-here  engines  are  kept,  are  to 
to  be  found.  This  circumftance  ismentioned  for  the  information  of  ftran^'ers  un- 
acquainted with  the  Poli.e  of  the  Motropolis  ;  to  whom  it  is  recommended,  in 
cafe  of  fire,  or  any   accident  or   diOnrbance  requiring   the  .iffiftnnce  of   the  civil 

power,  to  apply  immediately   to  the  officer   of   the  night,  at   tLe  neareft  watch- 

houfe,  or  to  the  watchmen  on  the  beat. 
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raaer,  vjagcs,  rewards  for  ufcfulfcrvices,  ^i\A  general 
Juperintcndance  ;  and  perhaps  to  add  a  few  horfe  pa- 
troles,  in  order  to  eftablifh  that  fpecics  of  additional 
:  fecunty,  which  would  operate  as  a  more  effeaual 
means  of  preventing  crimes. 

Let  the  fame  fyftem  of  moderate  rewards  aKo  be 
extended  to  beadles,*  for  ufeful  pubhc  fervice  adualh 
performed,  as  is  propofed  with  regard  to  officers  of 
juftice,  watchmen,  and  patroles ;  and  much  good 
will  anfe  to  the  community,  without  any  oreat  addi- 
onal  expence.  ^ 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that   the  public   can  be  well 
lerved,  unlefs  the   emolument   becomes  an  obieft  to 
good  and  able  men  ;  but  thcfe  extraordinary  rewards 
US  has  been  already  obferved)  fiiould  alwavs  depend 
upon  the  Vigilance  and  exertion  of  the  parties  them- 
lelves,  m  deteding  offenders  of  every  defcription  • 
ana  Ihould  be  paid,  on  its  appearing  to  the  Magiflrate 
:  that  no  impropriety  or  indiferetion  has   marked   their 
!  condud".     If,  on   the  contrary,  they    fhould  appe?r 
,  to  have  acted  oppreffively  or  improperly,  a  power  of 
immediate  difmifiion   and  punifiiment  fhoiild    in   all 
^  mftances,  be  lodged   in  Juflices  of  the  Peace,  to  be 
■  exercifed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
_  Having  thus  flated  the  civil  force  of  the  Mctropo- 
.IS,  ill  peace-ofl^cers,  watchmen  and  patroles,  makino- 
m  aggregate  of  3044  men— we  fhall  next  proceed  tS 
jjive  luch  information  relative   to  the  j\Iaf-iflracv,  as 
nay  tend  to  illuftrate  what  remains  to  be  further  fu^^- 
jeited  on  the  fubjeft  of  improving  the  Police  :  for  the 
»refervation  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  the  de!eaion 
|'.nd  apprehenfwn  of  every  clafs  of  offenders. 
:  ^^y'"-^-^.  ^'^^^   ^f  P^^fent    no  lefs  than  five  fenarate 
irildidions  within  the  limits  of  the  MetroiDoIis  — 
amely: —  "■       ' 


20 


130 
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Magijlratcs. 

1.  The  City  of  London,  where  there  are  including  the 

Lord  ..Mayor,  26  Aldermen,  who  have  an  cxclufive 
iurifdi'ftiogy,  within  the  ancient  limits 

2.  The  City  and  Liberty  of  WefVminfter— where  there 

are  upwards  of  lOO  Judices  of  the  Peace,  v/hohave 
jurifJidion  only  in  that  particular  Diftria;  but 
where  the  MacTiftrates  of  the  county  ofMiddlefex 
have  an  equal  jurifdifcion. — The  number  refident, 
ofthofewhoare  not  Magiftrates  of  Aliddlefex,  is 
fuppoCad  to  be  about 

5.  That  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  (where  there  are  above  700 
Juftices,  including  the  princes  of  the  Royal  Family 

naany  of  the  Nobility— Great  Officers  of  Srate — 

Members  of  Parlian-ent — and  other  Gentlemen  of 
refpeclabilityO — of  thofe  in  the  commiffion  about 
180  have  qualified;  and  of  thefe  who  have  taken 
out  their  Dedimus  Potejlatem,  only  about  130  re- 
fide  in  or  near  the  Metropolis. 

4.  That  diftria  of  the  Metropolis  lying  near,  or  parti- 
cularly belonging  anciently  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, comprehending  about  750  houfet— where  the 
Maaiftrates  (52  in  number)  have  an  exclufive  jurif- 
diaTon,  and  hold  fcparaic  feffions  of  the  peace.—  • 
The  number  v/hoare  not  Magiftratcsof  Middlelcx, 

is  -  "  ■*  ~ru^/r 

c.  The  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis adjoining  thereto,  within  the  B;Hs  of  Mor- 
tality where  the  City  Magiftrates  have  jurifdidion, 
bcfides  the  whole  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  county 
of'surry— namely— 122— but  of  whom  not  more 
than  18  refide  in  Southwark,  and  15  in  London, 
&c.  -  -  -  '"       „ 

Total,     27' 

I 

But,  notwithdanaing  the  great  number  of  re| 
peaable  names  which  are  in  the  different  commit 
fions  in  a^d  near  the  Metropohs ;  and  although  a^« 
who  have  qualified  have  equal  jurifdiaion  ^^ath  tH|ji 
Police  Juftices,  within  their  rcfpeaive  diftnas  ;  y«^ 
the  efficient  duty,  for  the  whole  of  the  MetropoMj 
fo  f^r  as  it  relates  to  the  det^aion  of  otlenders,  m\ 
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principally  limited  to  two  claifes   of  Maglflrates, — 
namely — 

1.  The  36   Aldermen  of  London,  whofe  jurifdiiSlIon  is 

coafinedto  the  ancient  limits  of  the  City,  compre- 
hending 25  Wards,  in  which  ?.re  216^9  houfes  on 
the  London  fide,  and  Bridge  Ward  v/ithoiit,  in  the 
Borough  _  _  -  -  26 

2.  The  24  eftabliflied  Magiftratcs,  three  of  whom  pre- 

fide  at  each  of  the  ('iven  Public  Offices,  appointed 
by  the  A61  of  the  32d  of  His  prefent  Majcfty 
cap.  5; 


I.  Publ 

a.  Publ 

3.  Publ 

4.  Publ 

5.  Publ 

6.  Publ 

7.  Publ 


c  Office,  Queen-Square,  Weftminfler  3 

c  Office,  Marlborough  Street  3 

c  Office,  Hatton  Garden  3 

c  Office,  Worfhip-ftreet,  Shoredltch  3 

c  Office,  Whitechapel  3 

c  Office,  Shadwell  3 

c  Office,  Union- Street,  Southwark  3 


And  alfo  (not  included  in  the  AiTt)  at  the  Public 
Office,  Bow-Street 


21 
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Total  efficient  Magiftrates  who  fit  in  rotation, 

daily  in  the  Metropolis  50 

The  jurlfdiclion  of  the  Magiftrates  prefiding  at 
the  feven  Public  Offices,  not  only  extends  to  Weft- 
minfter  and  Middlefex ;  (and,  in  moft  inftances, 
lately,  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower:)  but  alfo  to  the 
counties  of  Surry,  Kent,  and  Eflex,  from  which, 
J I  confiderable  advantages  in  the  prompt  detection  and 
:; '  apprehenfion  of  offenders  have  accrued  to  the  pubhc: 
1 1  The  only  difficulty  that  now  remains  to  be  removed, 
:  I  with  relpeft  to  the  clafhing  of  jurifdiftions,  is  that 
i  which  regards  the  city  of  London  ;  where,  from  its 
t  [contiguity,  and  immediate  and  clofe  connexion  with 
;  {every  other  part  of  the  Metropolis,  confiderable  in- 
I  fconveniencies  are  felt,  not  only  from  the  circum- 
M  fiance  of  the  jurifdiftion    of   the    City   Magiftrates 

Z 


not  being  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Metro"^ 
polis,  as  well  as  the  four  adjoining  counties  :  but 
alfo  from  the  PoHce  Magiftrates  having  no  autho- 
rity quickly  to  follow  up  informations,  by  iffuing 
warrants  to  fearch  for  property,  and  to  apprehend 
perfons  charged  with  offences  in  the  City. — The 
whole  difficulty  refolves  icfelf  into  a  mere  matter  of 
■puncliUo,  founded  perhaps  on  ill  grounded  jealoufy^ 
or  mifappreheiifion,  v/hich  a  little  explanation  would 
probably  remove. 

Where  the  object  is  to  do  good  ; — and  v/here  not 
even  the  fliadov/  of  harm  can  ariie,  no  limits  fhould 
be  fet  to  local  jurifdiclions  ;  efpecially  where  privi- 
leges are  propofed  to  be  given  ;  (as  in  this  cafe,  to 
the  city  of  London  ;) — and  where  none  are  to  be  ta-^ 
ken  av/ay. 

For  the  purpofe  of  eflablifliing  a  complete  and 
well-connefted  fyftem  of  detedion,  fome  means  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted,  more  clofely  to  unite  the 
City  and  Police  Magiilrates  ;  that  they  may,  in  a 
greater  degree,  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  matters  re- 
garding the  general  intereft  of  the  Metropolis  and  its 
environs ;  making  the  fuppreffion  of  crimes  one  com- 
riion  caufe,  and  permitting  no  punctilio,  regarding 
jurifdiftion,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  their  united 
energy  in  the  prompt  deteftion  of  offenders  ;  This, 
from  the  extended  ftate  of  commerce  and  fociety^ 
and  the  great  increafe  of  property,  is  now  rendered  a 
meafure  in  v/hich  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Metro-' 
polis,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  villages,  have  a  com- 
mon interefl ;  the  evil,  which  alfe6ls  all  ranks,  calls 
aloud  for  the  fpeedy  adoption  of  fome  effeftual  re* 
medy.  ; 
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c  II  A  r.    X. 


Th"  prc-vaiiing  practice  explained^  lohen  offenders  are 
brought  before  Magiftrates. — The  necejfary  caution^  as 
loell  as  the  duty  of  Magifiratcs  infiich  cafes  explained, 
— Prcfcffd  thieves  feldo?n  intimidated  zu hen  put  upuju 
their  trial,  from  the  many  chances  they  have  of  if  coping. 
— Thefe  chances  foortly  detailed. — Ref led  ions  on  the 
fdlfe  humanity  excrcifed  by  profecutors  towards  prifon- 
crs. — Their  rudenefs  and  cruelty  when  engaged  in  ads 
f  criminality. — The  delays  and  expences  ofprofcaitions 
a  great  difcouragement,  inducing  fufferers  to  put  up 
with    their  lofs,  infilence. — How  the  inconvenience 

.  may  be  reniedued. — An  account  of  the  different  Courts 
of  "Jufiice,  appointed  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  the  Metropolis. — Five  inferior  and  tzvo  fuperior 
Courts. — A  Jiatemcnt,  ffewing  the  number  cfprifon- 
ers  convided  and  difchargsd  during  the  Iqft  year'. — 
Refedions  on  tins  fad  catalogue  of  depravity. — A  ra- 
dical defed  fomewhere. — The  great  purity  of  the 
fudges  of  England. — The  property  of  a  co-operation 
with  them,  in  whatever  ff  all  tend  to  promote  the  ends 
of  Public  yufiice. — This  objed  to  be  attained,  in  the 
greateft  pojfible  degree,  by  means  of  an  authorifed pub- 
lic profccutor. — The  advantages  of  fuel)  an  injliiution, 
in  remedying  many  abufes  which  p'  evail  in  the  trial  of 
offenders. — From  2500  to  n^ooo  perfons  committed  for 
trial,  by  Mag'fl rates,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  Tear.  —  The  chief  part  cfte?~wards  returned  upon 
fociety. 


,jr\RRlVll^G  at  th^it  point  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
Work,  where  perfoas,  accufed  of  offences,  are  de- 
tected and  brought  before  Magiftrates  for  examina.- 
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tion,  ultimately  to  be  committed  for  trial,  if  the  evi- 
dence fhall  be  fufficient : — It  is  proper  to  explain  the 
prevailing  practice  under  fuch  circumftances. 

The  tafk,  in  this  cafe,  impofed  upon  the  Magif- 
trate,  is  arduous  and  important  ;  requiring,  not  only- 
great  purity  of  conduct,  a  profound  knowledge  oi 
mankind,  and  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  thofe  powers  of  difcrimination 
which  may  enable  him  to  difcover  how  far  criminality 
attaches  to  the  party  accufed  ;  and  whether  there  are 
grounds  fufficient  to  abridge  for  a  time,  or  ultimate- 
ly to  deprive  the  prifoner  of  his  liberty,  until  a  Jury 
of  his  country  fhall  decide  upon  his  fate. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  perfons  accufed  of 
crimes  are  apprehended,  under  circumftances  where 
no  doubt  can  reft  on  the  mind  of  the  Magiftrate  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  prifoner  ;  but  where  the  legal  evi- 
dence is  neverthelefs  infufficient  to  authorize  an  im- 
mediate commitment  for  trial. 

In  thefe  inftanccs,  (while  he  commits  pro  tempore^ 
he  is  called  upon  in  a  particular  manner  to  exert  the 
whole  powers  of  his  min<j,  by  adopting  fuch  judici- 
ous meafures  as  fhall  be  the  means  of  detecling  the 
offenders  \  by  difcovering  the  goods  or  property  fto- 
len,  or  by  admitting  fuch  evidence  for  the  Crown  as 
may,  with  other  corroborating  teftimony,  prevent 
the  ends  of  juftice  from  being  defeated. 

Where  a  Magiftrate  proceeds  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  attention,  and  at  the  fame  time  exercifes 
good  judgment,  he  will  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs;  for  in 
this  cafe  a  fimilar  fpirit  will  animate  the  officers  un- 
der his  controul,  whofe  activity  and  induftry  are  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  that  manifcfted  by  their  lu- 
periors. 

Much  as  every  aclivc  Magiftrate  muft  regret  that 
deficiency  of  pecuniary  refource,  which,  und^^r  the 
prefent  fyftem,  prevents  him  from  rewarding  thofe 
who  mult  occafionally  be  employed  to  deteO:  notori- 
ous offenders,  this  circumftance  ought  not  to  abate 
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his  zeal  in  any  refpeft;  fince  by  perfcverance  it  ge- 
nerally happens  at  length,  that  every  good  and  pro- 
per arrangement  for  the  immediate  advantage  ot  the 
public,  may  be  ultimately  obtained. 

The  Magiftrate  having  done  his  duty  by  commit- 
ing  an  offender  for  trial,  fatisfied  of  his  guilt  and  the 
fufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  convidl  him ;  and  ha- 
ving alfo  bound  over  the  profecutor  and  the  witnefies 
as  the  law  directs,  to  attend  the  grand  jury,  and  (if  a 
bill  be  found)  to  profecute  and  give  evidence  upon 
the  indictment ;  it  might  appear  to  the  common  ob- 
ferver,  that  the  culprit's  cafe  becomes  hopelefs  and 
forlorn. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  (lage  in  the  pro- 
grefs  that  intimidates  a  profeiled  thief;  he  feels  and 
knows  that,  although  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  has  many  chances  ofefcaping;  and  thefe 
chances  unqueftionably  operate  as  encouragements  to 
the  commiiHon  of  crimes. 

His  firll  hope  is  that  he  fhall  intimidate  the  pro- 
fecutor, and  witneffes  by  the  threatenings  of  the  gang 
with  whom  he  is  connccled  ;  —  his  next  that  he  may 
compound  the  matter  ;  or  bribe  or  frighten  material 
witneffes,  fo  as  to  keep  back  evidence  ;  or  induce 
them  to  fpeak  doubtfully  at  the  trial,  though  pofitive 
evidence  was  given  before  the  Magiftrate  ;  cr,  if  all 
fiiould  fail,  recourfe  is  had  to  perjury,  by  bringing 
the  receiver,  or  fomc  othev  affociate,  to  fv/ear  an 
alibi.  • 

Various  other  confiderations  alfo  operate  in 
ftrengthening  the  hopes  of  acquittal ;  partlv  arifmg 
from  -the  valt  numbers  who  are  difcharged  or  acquit- 
ted* at  every  feffion  of  gaol-delivery  ;  and  partly 
from  the  careleffnefs  and  inattention  of  profecutors, 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  luliain  the  ex- 
pence  of  counfel  to  oppofe  the  arguments  and  objec- 
'tions  vwiich  v/ill  be  offered   in  behalf  of  the  prifcncr  : 

*  Vl^e  Chap.  V.  pa^es  7..  —  71. 
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or  arc  foured  by  lofs  of  valuable  time,  experienced, 
perhaps,  in  former  profecutions;* — or  uitimately 
from  a  dread  entertained  by  timid  perfons  who  foo- 
liilily  and  weakly,  confider  themfelves  as  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature ;  merely  becaufe 
they  profecute  or  give  evidence,  not  reflefting  that 
it  is  the  law  only  that  can  punidi  offenders,  and  not 
the  individual  profecutor  or  v/itnefTes. 

Falfe  humanity,  exercifed  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways cruelty  to  the  public,  and  not  feldom  to  the  pri- 
Ibners  themfelves.^ — All  depredations  upon  property 
are  public  ivro77gs,  in  the  fupprefTion  and  punifliraent 
of  v/hich  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  lend  his 
affiftance  ;  a  duty  more  particularly  incumbent  upon 
thofe  who  are  the  immediate  fuficr;3rs  :  Through  their 
means  only  can  public  jufdce  operate  in  punifiiing 
thofe  mifcreants,  by  whom  the  innocent  are  put  in 
Jlar,  alanmd  and  threatened  with  horrid  implications — 
with  lofs  of  life  by  means  of  loaded  pifols  ;  or  bodily  inju- 
ry, from  being  hacked  with  cutlaffes,  or  beaten  with 
bludcreons — under  circumitances  where  neither  aoie 
nor  iex  is  fpared. — - 

Yet  experience  has  ilicwn  that  thefe  arguments, 
powerful  as  they  are,  are  infuflicient  to  avv'aken  in  the 
mind  of  men  that  fpecies  of  pubhc  fpirit  which  lliall 
induce  fuffcrers  in  general,  by  robberies  of  different 
kinds,  to  become  willing  prolecutors,  under  the  va- 
rious trying  delays  of  Courts  of  Jufcice:  and  frequent-^ 

• 

*  It  istrue  tlut  by  the  A£ls  ofthe  25th  Geo.  II.  cap.  36  j  anJ  i?th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  13,  the  expeaces  of  the  pro  e:ii:ors  and  witncfll-s  are  to  be  p^id  ;  ani  allQ 
(it  the  parties  fliall  appear  to  be  in  poor  circumitances)  a  leafonabie  allowance 
made  for  trouble  and  lol's  of  time  ;  but  this  i.^  connedled  \yith  the  regulations  of 
fhe  JulHces,  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  Aifize,  which  vary  according  to 
Jocai  circu:n(l-ances,  and  it  is  alio  nectfiaryto  plead  poverty,  i;i  order  to  be  re- 
munerated foi  lofs  of  time  :  but  us  the  jcoi-  feidoiu  juffer  iy  thic-vei,  thefe  A&s  ap-  , 
pear  to  have  had  little  effed  in  enco^nagintC  pvofjcutors  to  come  fjrw.ird  ; — and  it 
i;  believed,  few  applications  are  made  excepting  in  caf  s  of  real  poverty.  \a  the 
.County  of  MiddleicK  there  is  an  ex  ;cp'Jon,  vk'here  witneflcs  are  di:tiled  to  be 
paid  by  the  Oiierfeers  of  the  Vom  of  the  Pariih,  where  the  perfon  was  apprehend- 
ed ;  but  this  mode  of  payment  is  feldom  if  ever  aj  ipte  J.'  The  fund,  however, 
>vhich  the  Legiliacure has  thus  provided,  if  ccconon-ically  and  judicio  .fly  applied 
J^y  a  public  proft-.-utor,  v.'ould  rc.T.uvc  many  diflkuhics,  witho..-t  any  material  a4- 
'/^^Kijn  tolh:;  c.unry  rat.s-. 
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\y  with  the  expence  of  bringing  a  number  of  ivltner- 
fes  from  the  country,  who  are  kept  in  attendance  on 
the  Court,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  together. 

Such  a  burden  impofed  upon  the  fubje*!:!:,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lofles  ah'eady  fuftained,  in  a  cafe  too  where 
the  offence  is  of  a  pubHc  nature,  is  certainly  not 
eafily  reconcileable  with  that  fpirit  of  jultice,  and  at- 
tention to  the  righ.ts  of  individuals,  which  forms  fo 
llrong  a  feature  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  country. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  it  happens  that  innu- 
merable felonies  are  concealed,  and  the  lofs  is  fuf- 
fered  in  fdence  as  the  lead:  of  two  evils  ;  by  which 
means  thieves  are  allowed  to  reign  witli  impunity, 
undiiturbed,  and  encouraged  to  perievere  in  their 
evil  pratlices. 

Nothing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  cure  this  evil,  and 
edablifh  a  general  fyilem  of  proteftion,  but  a  vigor- 
ous Pohce  ;  ftrengthened  and  improved  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputy-Frofecutors  for  the  Crown  a<5t- 
ing  under  the  Attorney-General  for  the  time  being. 
— An  eftablifliment  of  this  fort,  even  at  a  very  fmall 
falary,  would  be  confidered  as  an  honourable  enfre 
to  many  young  Counfel ;  who,  in  proteding  the 
public  againfl  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  devices  of  old 
and  profeued  thieves  by  which  at  prefcnt  they 
efcape  juftice,  might  keep  the  flream  of  juftice 
pure,  and  vet  allow  no  advanta;;-e  to  be  taken  ac^ainft 
tlie  prifoner. 

As  it  mufi  be  admitted  on  a!l  hands,  that  it  Is  the 
intercH  of  the  public  tint  no  guilty  offender  fliould 
efcape  punifiiment ; — i''  feems  to  be  a  pofition  equally 
clear  and  incontrovertible,  that  wherever,  from  a  de- 
feel:  in  thefyftem  of  profecutions,  or  any  other  caufe, 
a  prifoner  efcapes  the  puniihment  due  to  his  crimes, 
fubfcantial  juftice  is  v/ounded,  and  public  v.Tongs  are 
incrcafed. 

It  has  been  already  dated  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, that  there  are  five  feparate  jurifdiiLions  in  the 
Metropolis,  where   Mafriilrates  exercife    {iinited  au-* 
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thorlty. — Of  courfe,  there  are  five  inferior  Courts  of 
Juflice,  where  lefifer  offences,  committed  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  are  tried  by  Juflices  of  the  Peace. 

I.  The  General  and  Q^iarter  SeiTions  of  the  Peace  ;  held 
eight  times  a  year,  by  ihe  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at 
Guildhall — -for  the  trial  of f mall  Offences  committed  in 
London, 

1-  The  Q^iarter  Seflions  of  the  Peace  !ield  four  times  a  year, 
at  Guiidhall,  Weftminfter,  by  the  Juftices  a6ling  for  that 
City  and  Liberty — -for  the  trial  of  fmall  Ojfences  commit- 
tsd  in  IVeJlininfter  only. 

3.  The  General  and  Qiiarter  oeiiions  of  the  Peace  held  eight 
times  a  year,  at  the  New  Seffions  Houfe  on  Clerkenvvell- 
Grcen,  (commonly  called  Hick's-Hali)  by  the  Juftices 
only  efthe  County  of  Middlefex—yor-  the  trial  of  fmall 
Offences  committed  in  Middlefex  and  IVeJlminJfer. 

4.  T"he  General  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace  held,  in  the 
Seffions-Houfe  in  Well-Clofe-Square,  by  the  Juftices  for 
the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London — for  the  trial  of 
fmall  Offences  committed  within  the  Royalty. 

5.  The  Qiiarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace  held,  by  the  Juftices 
for  the  County  of  Surry,  at  the  New  Seflions-Houfe  at 
Newington,  Surry,  in  January; — AtReigate,  in  April; — 
At  Guildford,  in  July; — and  Kingfcon-upon-Thames,  in 
Oftober;  each  year: — vjhere  fmall  Offences  committed  in 
Southtvark  and  the  neighbourhood  are  tried. 

Thefe  five  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice  take  cogni- 
zance o^  Petty  Larcenies  J  Frauds^  Affanlts.^  Mifdemea- 
nors,  and  other  Offences  piinifJjable  by  fine,  imprifoyi- 
7nent,  whipping  a?id  the  pillory:  and  in  certain  cafes, 
the  power  of  the  Juflices  extends  to  tranfportation. 

The  higher  and  more  atrocious  offences  committed 
in  London  and  Middlefex,  are  tried  at  the  Juflice- 
Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  by  a  fpecial  commiifion  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  Judges,  with  the  Recorder  and 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London. 

Offences  of  this  latter  degree  of  atrocity,  perpe- 
ti'ated  in  that  part  of  the  Pvletropolis  which  is  fituated 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  County  of  Surry, 
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are  tried  at  the  Affizcs,  held  twice  a  year  at  King/Ion- 
upon-Tha?ncs,  Croydon.,  or  Guildford.''^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  five  inferior,  and  two  fuperi- 
or  Tribunals  of  Juftice  are  eftablifhed  for  trying  the 
different  crimes  committed  in  the  Metropolis. 

As  it  may  be  ufeful,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
the  fuggeflions  already  oflered  upon  this  branch  of  the 
fubjed,  that  a  connected  view  of  the  refult  of  thefe 
Trials  fiiould  make  a  part  of  this  Work; — the  follow- 
ing Abftrad,  (including  the  difcharges  of  Prifoners 
by  Magiftrates)  has  been  made  up  for  this  immediate 
purpofe :  from  authentic  documents  obtained  from 
the  keepers  of  the  eight  diiferent  prifons  and  houfes  of 
corretlion  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Middlefex  and  Surry. 

It  applies  to  the  period,  from  September,  1794* 
till  September,   1795. 

It  is  impoiTible  to  contemplate  this  collefted  ag- 
gregate of  the  prifoners  annually  difcharged  upon  the 
public,  without  feeling  a  flrong  anxiety  to  remedy  an 
evil  rendered  extremely  alarming,  from  the  number 
which  compofes  this  difmal  catalogue  of  human  de- 
pravity. 

Every  enquiry  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Work  proves 
a  radical  defeat  Ibmewhere. 

While  the  public  tribunals  are  filled  with  Judges, 
the  purity  of  whofe  conduct  adds  luftre  to  their  own 
and  the  national  character,  why  fliould  not  every 
fubordinate  part  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the 
country  be  fo  organized,  as  to  co-operate,  in  the 
greatelt    pofTible   degree,   with   the    efforts   of  thofe 

*  Confijerable  mconvenience  avifes  (and  in!e;d  gret  hardlhips,  where  pri- 
foners are  innocent)  from  the  length  of  time  which  miift  elapjle,  where  offirnces 
have  been  committed  in  Southwark,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  trial;  either 
for  inferior  or  more  atrocious  crimes.  In  the  former  cafe,  prifoners  mult  remaia 
till  the  (garter  Seflions  (there  being  no  intermediate  General  Seflions  of  the 
Peace)  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  till  the  Afiizes,  held  only  twice  a  year  ;  This  oc- 
cafions  a  confinement,  previous  to  trial,  lengthened  oat,  \a  fome  inftanccs,  t« 
I  diree,   four,  five,  and  even  n«arlv  to  fix  months. 

2    A 
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higher  orders  of  the  Magifiiracy  in  accomplllhing  the 
purpofes  of  fubflantial  juftice? 

Nothing  could,  in  a  greater  degree,  promote  this 
objetl,  than  the  appointment  of  a  pubHc  Profecutor 
for  the  Crown  :  ah'eady  hinted  at ;  ante  p.    175. 

An  inftitution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
of  niifcreants  now  at  open  war  with  the  peaceable  and 
ufeful  part  of  the  community,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  one  meafure  that  could  poiTibly  be  adopted. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  defhroying  thofe  hopes 
and  chances  which  encourage  criminal  people  to 
perfevere  in  their  depredations  upon  the  public. 

It  would  not  only  remove  that  averfi^n  which  pro- 
fecutors  manifefl  on  many  occafions,  to  come  for- 
ward, for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public 
juilice  ;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
pofTibility  of  compounding  for  felonies,  or  of  fuborn- 
ing  witnelTeG.'^ 

It  wo  aid  alfo  be  the  means  of  counterafting  ths 
various  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves;  and  occa- 
fion  an  equal  meafure  of  J ufcice  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them  as  to  the  novices  in  crimes : — It  would  do  m^ore, 
— It  Vv'ould  protect  real  innocence  ;- — for  in  fuch  cafes 
the  public  profecutor  would  never  fail  to  act  as  the 
friend  of  the  prifoner. 

Our  Laws,,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  hu- 
manity, require  that  the  Judge  fliould  aft  in  fomede- 


*  Kofwlchft;indin!;  the  fevericy  of  the  law,  the.  coinpofition  for  frlo'iies  and 
mifdeincanors  i*  cairied  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it  is  alipoil  po/lible  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  v.lrious  ticvices  arc  rcforted  to,  to  e!ude  the  penalties.  An  inftance 
occurred  in  Augull  1792:  where  ?.  Jew  was  ordered  totalce  his  trial  for  a  rape, 
coinmit  ed  on  air.atriid  Woman.  The  oiience  appeared,  on  examination,  tt)  be 
extremely  aggrav.ited.  The  Grand  Jury  however  did  not  Jind  a  bill  ;  which  was 
thought  a  verv  fm^ular  circuniftanci,  as  the  proof  had  been  fo  clear  before  the 
MagiU;rate.  TiiC  reafons  were  afierwaras  fufliciently  explained;  which  (hew,  ■ 
what  corrupt  prudices,  artifices,  and  frauds  will  b;  ufed  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
Juftice  : — in  coufcquence  of  a  previous  undentanding  bf  tween  the  Jew  and  the 
iiiifoand  of  the  vVGTi.in  who  ha.i  be.en  fo  grofsly  abufcd,  a  fum  of  ^20.  was  lett  in 
ihe  h.inds  of  a  publican,  w'.iich  the  profecutor  \vas  to  receive  if  the  bill  was  not. 
found.  In  this  confJene  the  woman  gave  a  different  evidence  from  that  whicl^ 
ihe  had  gi ven before  the Magifhate.  The  Jew  hov/cver  cheated  both  the  hulband 
and  the  v/ife  ;  for  he  no  fooner  difcovercd  that  !ie  was  fafe,  than  he  de;r.aJiJcd  Ux<4 
money  of  th;  publican,   and  lir.^hed  al  the  profecutor. 


A  Summaryl  the  Metropolis,  in  One 
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higher  orders  of  the  Magiftracy  in  accoraphfhing  the 
purpofes  of  fubftantial  juftice? 

Nothing  could,  in  a  greater  degree,  promote  this 
objetl,  than  the  appointment  of  a  pubhc  Profecutor 
for  the  Crown  :  ah'eady  hinted  at ;  ante  p.    175. 

An  inftitution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
of  niifcreants  now  at  open  war  with  the  peaceable  and 
ufcful  part  of  the  community,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  one  meafure  that  could  poiTibly  be  adopted. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  deftroying  thofe  hopes 
and  chances  which  encourage  criminal  people  to 
perfevere  in  their  depredations  upon  the  public. 

It  would  not  only  remove  that  averfi^n  which  pro- 
fecutors  manifeft  on  many  occafions,  to  come  for- 
ward, for  thepurpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  pubhc 
judice  ;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
pofTibility  of  compounding  for  felonies,  or  of  fuborn- 
ing  v/itnefTeG.'''' 

It  would  alfo  be  the  m^eans  of  counteracting  the 
various  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves;  and  occa- 
fion  an  equal  meafure  of  Jufdce  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them  as  to  the  novices  in  crimes : — It  would  do  more, 
— It  would  protect  real  innocence  ; — for  in  fuch  cafes 
the  public  profecutor  would  never  fail  to  act  as  the 
friend  of  the  prifoner. 

Our  Laws,,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  hu- 
manity, require  that  the  Judge  Ihould  aft  in  fome  de- 

■*  Xotwltl.ft.sndiri!;  the  feverity  of  the  law,  the.  coinpcfition  for  fclo'iles  and 
mildeincanors  i«  tairitd  to  a  much  greater  height  tiian  it  ib  ahroll  poflible  to  be- 
lieve; and  v.irious  oevices  arc  reforced  to,  to  eJude  the  penalties.  An  inftance 
occurred  in  Augu't  1792:  where  P.Jew  was  ordered  to  taice  his  trial  for  a  rape, 
coinmit  eel  on  a'yrarried  Woman.  The  o'lence  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be 
extremely  aggravated.  The  Grand  Jury  however  did  not  find  a  bill  ;  v/hich  was 
thought  a  very  fl.^^ular  circurtiflance,  as  the  proof  had  been  fo  clear  before  the 
Magiilrate.  The  roafons  were  afterwards  fufficiently  explained;  which  Ihcw, 
what  corrupt  pr^ftices,  artifices,  and  frauds  will  hi  ufed  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
Juftice  : — ii\  confequence  of  a  previous  uiiderftanding  bttween  the  Jew  and  the 
hufaand  of  the  wom.^n  wlw  haa  be.en  fo  grofsly  abufc.-i,  a  fum  oi'  £'2.0.  was  Ictt  in 
ihc  hands  of  a  publican,  wliich  the  profecutor  \vas  to  receive  if  the  bill  was  not 
found.  In  this  conliJen  e  the  won.an  gave  a  different  evidence  from  that  whicl^ 
flie  had  given  before  theMagiCtrate.  The  Jew  hov/ever  cheated  both  the  hulbanJ 
and  the  v.'ifc  ;  for  he  no  fooner  difcovercd  tliat  ha  wa.s  ia.i<:,  than  he  dcir.aiiJcd  tlx^ 
money  of  tli;  p^blicjn,  and  laughed  at  the  profecutor. 


A  Summary  View  of  thsFnfoners  committed,  tyieJ,  punljhed,  difpofed  of^  and   dlfchavged  in  the  Metropolis,  in  One 

Year.,  ending  in  Oiftobd,  1795- 
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gree  a5  counfel  for  the  pnfiincr. — Without  a  profe- 
cutor  for  the  Crown,  therefore,  every  trifling  inac- 
curacy in  the  indiftment  is  allowed  to  become  a  fatal 
obfcacle  to  conviftion  j'*'  circumfiances  which  would 
frequently  throw  great  light  upon  the  charges,  aru 
not  brought  under  the  review  of  the  jury,  and  thus 
public  juflice  is  defeated. 

Upon  an  average,  the  Magiflrates  of  the  metro- 
polis commit  annually  from  aaout  21^00  to  3000  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  for  tri^il,  at  the  fevcn  diiferent 
Courts  of  Juftice  in  and  near  the  metropo^.is;  charged 
with  a  variety  of  felonies,  mifdemeanors,  and  other 
petty  offences :  But  after  fully  convincing  their  own 
minds,  from  a  careful,  and  in  many  inltances,  a  mofb 
laborious  invelligation,  that  the  parties  are  guilty, 
they  are  obliged,  from  experience,  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  labour  and 
exertions  in  a  great  meafure  loft  to  the  community. 
The  major  part  of  thefe  criminals  being  returned  upon 
focicty,  without  any  effed:ual  fteps  adopted  lor  their 
reformation,  or  any  means  ufed  for  the  prevention  of 
a  repetition  of  their  crimes.  A  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  this  wretched  number  may  have  futfered  per- 
haps a  flight  punilhment  for  their  demerits ;  but 
which  produces  no  effeft  that  is  not  ultimately  mif- 
chievous  to  the  community  ;  fince  it  ferves  merely  to 
initiate  them,  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  knowledge 
and  means  of  committing  new  acts  of  fraud  and  vil- 
lainy. 

*  In  criTTiinal  cafis,  a  defeflive  indittmentls  not  aiJedbythe  vsrditt  of  a  ju« 
ry,  as  dcfcifl.ve  [ueadings  arc  in  civil  cafc-s.  Indeed  whirever  lite  is  concerned, 
great  (Iriclnefs  has  been  at  all  timss  o'jfjrvcd.  That  able  and  hurrwns  Judge, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  complained  above  a  century  ?go,*  "  That  tbhjiri'-inejs 
"  h.i!  grcizvn  to  be  a  tlc-mjbund  iiicoui/enience  In  the  law  ar.d  the  adminjlrar'ion  thereof 
*^  for  tbat  more  ojf^nden  ,j.ui.e;  by  the  o-vcr-enjy  ear  ^ifen  to  exc:ption:  in  ir.d\E) - 
"  merits,  than  hy  tveir  ozvn  miocence:  and  wany  (ivtes  ^''ofs  ntwderty  buigiaric:,  rob- 
"  berles,  and  otoer  heinous  and  crying  offences  remain  unfiumjved,  by  thofe  ur.jeonly  rice- 
"  ties  I  tothe  repnach  of  the  Laui,  to  the  jha^ne  of  lU  Gj-vemment,  to  the  encuurage-  ' 
"  me.1t  of'vdlairy,  and  to  the  dtpjonour  of  6W."  j, 

*   He  diedi676. 
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"^  As  the  remedy  for  this  lafl:  evil  will  fall  more  pro- 
perly to  be  confidered  in  the  two  fucceeding  Chap- 
ters on  puniflmients  : — to  thefe  therefore  (particular- 
ly the  1 2th  Chapter)  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Of  Crimes  and  Piimfl:>ments  in  general. — The  definition  of 
Punijhmcnt  as  widcrftood  in  modern  times. —  Laivsfor 
the  fecurity  of  life  and  liberty  ofth<^  grcatcft  importance 
tofociet)'. — The  mode  of  afcertaining  the  degrees  of 
Punifljment. — The  objeds  to  be  confidercdin  i?ijl:ding 
Punifljments. — Namely,  Ainendmcnt —  Example — and 
Retribution. — The  PmiiJJjment   of  Death  has    little 
effeEl  on    hardened.  Offenders. — Examples  of  convifls 
exhibited  in  fer-vile  employments  ivould  make  a  greater 
impreffton, — In  this  way,  only,  can  retribution  be  jnade 
to  injured  individuals,  and  to  the  State. — Toii'ards 
the  rendering  criminal  Unas  perfect.  Prevention   ought 
to    be  the  great   object  of  the  Legiflature. —  General 
Rules  fuggefted  for  attaining  this  objcB,  zvith  illpflra- 
tions. — The  feverity  of  our  laws  zuith  refpecl  to  Punlfh- 
ments  not  confonant  to  reafon  ;  and  injurious  to  jociet/ 
— not  reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
a  free  government —  calculated  in  their  operation  to  de- 
bafe  the  human  character. —  General  Rcfeilions  on  the 
Punifloment  author  fed  by  the  Englifh  Law.  —  Tlje  ne- 
ceffity  of  enforcing  the  obfervance  of  religious  and  mo- 
ral Virtue  by  leffcr  Punijhments. — General  Reflections 
applicable  to  public  and  private  Crimes. — The  dangers 
arifngfrom  the  progrefs  of  immorality  to  the  fafety  of 
the  State. — The  difproportion    of  Punijhments,  cxeni- 
plifed  in  the  cafe  of  an  ajfault,  oppofed  to  a  larceny. — 
In  feduBion  and  adidtery,  which  is  not  a  criminal  of- 
fence.— The  Laws  fevere  in   the  extreme  in  political 
offences,  zuhile  they  are  lax  and  defective  with  regard 
to  moral  Crimes. — The  leading  Offences  made  capital 
by  the  laws  of  England  confidcred,  with  the  Punifo-- 
mcnt  allotted  to  each  ;  compared  with  and  ilhflra'.ed 
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by  ihc  ciiftom  ofoiJxr  coimtries,  infimUar  cafes ^  both 
ancient,  and  mQdern:  namely^  High    Treafon — Petit 
Trcafan  :  Felmies  againji  lifc^  viz.  Murder,  Man- 
JJaug^ter,  M if  adventure   and  Self-defence  : — againft 
the  Body,  comprehending  Sodomy,  Rape,  Defilement, 
Polygamy,  and  Mayhem. — againfl  Goods    or  Proper^ 
iy,    comprehendi'ng  Simple   Larceny,   Mixt  Larceny, 
and  Piracy  ;  and  againft  the  Habitation,  comprehend- 
ing Arfon  and  Burglary. — Refieclions   relative  to  the 
fcverity  of  the  lazus,  and  their  imperfedions  with  re- 
gard to  Pu.nif.dments. — The  neiv  Code  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second,  fyjrfly  detailed. — Concluding 
Rtfeciions  applicable  to  the  fubjeci. 


J_  UNISKMENT,  (fays  a  learned  and  refpeftable 
author)  is  an  evil  which  a  delinquent fufers,  unwillingly, 
by  the  order  of  a  fudge  or  Magiftrate  ;  on  account  of 
fome  act  done  which  the  law  prohibits,  orfomething  omit- 
ted which  the  law  enjoins. 

Criminal  laws  and  regulations  for  the  fecurity  of 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  ought  certainly  to  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  important  concern  of  Legif- 
lature. 

Montefquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  juftly  and 
truly  obferves,  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  depends 
on  the  excellence  of  the  criminal  laws. 

In  a  country,  therefore,  where  the  Conftitution  is 
founded  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  beftowed  on  whatever  fnall  tend 
to  carry  the  criminal  code  to  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fe<5]:ion  as  human  wifdom  is  capable  of  advancing  it. 

All  puniiliments  Ihouldbe  proportionedi.to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  committed; — and  the  Legillaturc. 
in  adJLiiting  Puniflunents  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good,  ought,  according  to  the  dictates  of  found  rea- 
fon,  to  act  on  a  comparifcn  of  the  Crime  under  con- 
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^deration,  with  other  offences  injurious  to  Soci- 
ety ;  and  thus  by  coinparing  one  offence  with  an- 
other, it  would  be  almoit  pra6licable  to  form  fuch  a 
fcale,  or  gradation,  of  punifliments  as  might  regu- 
late the  fyilem,  according  to  the  rules  of  diflributive 
juftice.* 

In  order  to  afcertain  in  what  degree  the  public  is 
injured  or  endangered  by  any  crime,  it  is  neccffary  to 
weigh  well  and  difpalfionately  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, as  it  affefts  the  Community It  is  through  this 

medium,  that  Treafon  and  Rebellion  are  difcovercd 
to  be  higrher  and  more  danjrerous  offences  than  brea- 
ches  of  the  peace  by  riotous  affemblies ;  as  fuch  riot- 
ous meetings  are  in  like  manner  confidered  as  more 
criminal  than  a  private  affault. 

In  puniihing  delinquents,  two  obje^ls  ought  to  be 
invariably  kept  in  view. 

1 .  The  amendment  of  the  delinquent. 

2.  The  example  afforded  to  others. 
To  which  may  be  added ; 

3.  Retribution  to  the  party  injured. 
Wherever  the  amendment  of  a   delinquent   is   in 

view,  it  is  clear    that  his  puniffiment   cannot  extend 
to  death  :  If  expiating  an  offence  by  the  iofs  of  life  is 
to  be  (as  it  certainly  is  at  prefent)  held  out  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  purpofe  of  preventing   crimes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  prefent  fyftem  has  not  had  that  effect, 
fmce  they  are  by  no    means  dimijiiflied ;  and    fmce 
even  the  dread  of  this  puniffiment,  has,  under  pre- 
fent circumftances,  fo  little  effecl  upon  guilty  aifoci- 
ates,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  thefe  harden- 
\  ed  offenders  to   be  eno-aijed  in  new  acts  of  theft,  at 
'  the  very  moment  iheir  companions  in  iniquity  are  be- 
;  ing  launched,  in  their  very  prefence,  into  eternity. 

The  mofi:  obvious  method  of  affcfting  the  mind  of 
i  offenders,  long  enured  to  the  practice  of  criminal  pur- 
!  luitj,  is  not  by  the  puniffiment  of  death,  v.'hich  they 

;  *   oeccai.;,  ori  Cfi:Ti:5  anJ  Piirii.li.Tientj,   cap.  6. 
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are  taught  to  confider  as  nothing  but  a  momentary 
paroxirn"!  which  ends  all  their  diitrefs  at  once  ;  nay 
t  ven  as  ■x  elief,  which  many  of  them,  grown  defpe- 
.rate,  look  u^.  n  with  a  fpecies  of  indifference,  bor- 
derir!"-  ^"i  adefire  to  meet  that  fate,  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  the  diftreffes  and  anxieties  attendant  on  a 
life  of  criminality. 

The  effe6l  of  capital  punifhments,  in  the  manner 
they  are  now  conduced,  therefore,  as  relates  to  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  much  lefs  than  has  been  general- 
ly imagined. 

Examples  would  probably  have  much  greater 
force,  were  convitils  exhibited  day  after  day  to  their 
companions  occupied  in  mean  and  lervile  employ- 
ments in  penitentiary  houfes,  or  on  the  highways,  ca- 
nals, mines,  or  pubhc  works. — It  is  in  this  way  only  ' 
that  there  is  the  leall  chance  of  miaking  retribution  to 
the  parties  whom  they  have  injured  ;  or  of  reimbur- 
fmg  the  State,  for  the  unavoidable  expence  which 
their  evil  purfuits  have  occafioned. 

Tov/ards  accomplilhing  the  deiirable  objecl:  of  per- 
feclion  in  the  criminal  code,  every  wife  Legiflature 
will  have  it  in  cciitearplriticn  rather  to  prevent  than  to 
puniih  crimes ;  that  hi  the  chaitifement  given,  the 
delinquent  may  be  refcored  to  fociety  as  an  ufeful 
member. 

This  purpofe  may  poiTibly  be  bell  cifefted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  general  rules. 

T.  That  die  ftatute  Law,  ihouKl  accurately  explain  the  e- 
noimity  of  die  offence  forbidden  ;  and  that  its  provifioiis 
fhould  be  clenr  and  explicit,  the  refult  of  a  perfedl  know- 

•  ledge  of  the  {ubjedl  ;  fo  that  juilice  may  not  be  defeated  in 
-the  execution. 

2.  That  the  Puniuimentfi  fnould  be  propoitioned  and  adapt- 
ed, as  p.enrly  as  poffible,  to  the  different  degrees  of  offen- 
ces ;  with  a  proper  attention  alfo  to  the  various  (hades  of 
enormity  v/hich  may  attach  to  certain  crinaes. 

3.  That  perfons  profccutii-.g,  or  compelled  fo  to  do,  fhoiild 
not  only  be  indemnified  from  expence  ;  but  alfo  that  ropa- 
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ration fhould  be  made,  for  lofTes  fuftained  by  the  injured 
party,  in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  la- 
bour, or  property  of  the  delinquent. 
4.  That  fatisfaction  fliould  be  made  to  the  State  for  the  injury 
done  to  the  Community  :  by  d-fturbing  the  peace,  and  vi- 
olating the  purity  of  fociety. 

Political  laws  which  are  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  reafon  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  The  ob- 
jeds  above-mentioned  feem  to  include  all  that  can  be 
neceffary  for  the  attention  of  the  law-givers. 

If  an  examination  of  the  frame  and  tendency  of 
our  criminal  laws,  both  with  refpcft  to  the  principles 
of  reafon  and  State  policy,  could  enable  the  Author 
to  indulge  a  hope  that  what  he  brings  under  the  pub- 
lic eye  on  this  important  fubjedl,  would  hz  of  ule  in 
promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  he  fliould  conlider 
his  labours  as  very  amply  rewarded. 

The  feverity  of  the  criminal  laws  is  not  only  an  ob- 
ject of  horror,  but  the  difproportion  of  the  punifh- 
ments,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
breathes  too  much  the  fyirit  of  Draco,*  who  boafied 
that  be  punijJ^ed  all  crimes  ivith  death  ;  bccavfe  fmall 
crimes  defer-ved  it,  and  he  coiddftnd  no  lAghir  funlfn- 
ment  for  the  greafejl. 

If  we  attend  to  Reafon,  the  Miftrejs  of  all  Law, 
fhe  will  convince  us  that  all  punilhments  fnould  be  in 
proportion  to  the  crimes  theit  are  committed:  and  that 
it  is  both  unjufl  and  injurious  to  fociety  to  inliift 
death,  except  for  the  higheft  offences,  and  in  cafes 
where  the  offender  appears  to  be  incorrigible. 

While  the  ruling  principle  of  our  government  is 
nnqueftionably.  Liberty,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  rigour  which  the  laws  indifcriminatciy  inflict  ovl 
flight  as  well  as  more  atrocious  otienccs,  can  be  ill 
reconciled  to  thofe  juff  diliintiiions  of  morality,  and 
fhofe  notions  of  judice,  which  are   fuppofed    to  cha- 

':crife  free  States. 

*   Hi:  IJvcJ  (>ii[.  veari  Lefove  ilic  cLriftlan  seia. 
2    B 
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By  puniniing  fmaller  offences  with  extraordinaiT 
feverity,  is  there  not  a  rifque  of  inuring  men  to  bafe- 
nefs;  and  of  pKmging  them  into  the  fink,  of  infamy 
and  defpair,  from  whence  they  feldom  fail  to  rife  capi- 
tal criminals  ;  often  to  the  deftruftion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  always  to  their  own  inevitable  perdi- 
tion ? 

To  fuffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to  be  ill 
educated — to  be  totally  inattentive  to  thofe  wife  re- 
gulations of  State  policy  which  might  ferve  to  guard 
and  improve  their  morals;  and  then  to  puniili  them, 
v/ith  a  feverity  unexampled  in  the  hiilory  of  the  world, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  for  crimes  which  have  ori- 
ginated in  bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  appearance 
of  creating  delinquents  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  , 
them  to  death. 

liov/ever  difficult  it  may  appear  to  adapt  punifn- 
tnents  to  the  various  difpofitions  of  offenders  while 
many  are  dead  to  fliame,  and  to  the  ftigma  of  infa- 
my ;  yet  there  are  different  degrees  of  punifliment, 
{hort  of  the  deprivation  of  life,  (for  example,  con- 
finement and  labour,)  which  by  being  rendered  ob- 
jects of  terror,  may  be  confidered  as  the  mod  effec- 
tual. 

In  regulating  the  Punifliment  of  Crimes,  two  cir- 
cumftances  ought  conllantly  to  be  in  viev/ — the  immo- 
rality  of  the  adlon  ;  and  its  evil  tendency. 

Nothing  contributcG  in  a  greater  degree  to  deprave 
the  minds  of  the  people,  than  the  Httle  regard  which  i 
Laws  pay  to  morality  ;  by  inflicling  more  fevere  pu- 
nifhments   on  offenders  who  commit,  Vv'hat  may  be 
termed,  poliikal  crimes^  and  crimes  againfi:  property,  - 
than  oh  thofe  who  violate  religion  and  nrtue. 

Like  unfliiiful  artifts,  we   feem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  \  fince  it  is  clear  that  the  diiiinftion  '■■ 
which  has  been  made,  in  the  punii]m-i.t.i.t3,  between  | 
public  and  private   crimes  ij  fubverfivc   of  the  very 
foundation  it  would  eilabhlli. 
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PiivateolTenccs  beinfij  the  fource  of  public  crimes, 
the  bed  method  of  guimhng  fociety  againft  the  hticr 
is,  to  make  proper  provifion?,  for  checking  the  for- 
mer.— A  man  of  pure  morals  always  makes  the  bcfl 
Subjecl  of  every  State;  and  few  have  fullered  punilh- 
rnent  as  public  delinquentg,  who  have  not  lone:  re- 
mained unpuni.'hed  as  private  offenders.  The  only 
m.eans,  therefore,  of  fecuring  the  peace  of  Societv', 
and  of  preventing  more  atrocious  crimes,  is,  to  en- 
force, by  leifer  puniihments,  the  obfervance  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties  :  Without  this,  laws  are  but 
v/eak  guardians  either  of  the  State,  or  the  perfcns  or 
property  of  the  S  abject. 

The  People  arc  to  the  Legiflature  what  a  child  is 
to  a  parent : — As  the  firft  care  of  the  latter  is  to  teach 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  a  dread  of  Punilnment  ;  fo 
ought  it  to  be  Jie  duty  of  the  former,  to  frame  Iay^'^ 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  general  improvement 
of  morals. 

That  kingdom  is  happiefl  where  there  is  moft  vir- 
tue,Jays  an  elegant  writer. — It  foliovv's  of  courfe,  that 
thofe  laws  are  the  beft  which  are  m.ofl  calculated  to 
promote  morality :  —the  operation  of  v/hich,  in  every 
State  is  a  condud  intentionally  direc1:ed  towards  the 
pubhc  good. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  by  puniminn-  what  are 
called  public  Crimes,  with  peculiar  feverity,  we  only 
provide  againfi;  prefent  and  temporary  mifchiefs. 
That  we  direcl  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  againft  ef- 
fecfs  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  obviating 
their caufes:-- And  this  maybe  aiTigned  in  a  part  a^ 
the  caufe  of  civil  wars  and'  revolutions.  The  laws 
are  armed  againil  the /^.-avTo  of  rebellion,  but  are  not 
calculated  to  oppofe  its  principle. 
^  Fev/  civil  wars  have  been  waged  from  confidera- 
tjons  of  pubhc  virtue,  or  even  for  the  fecurity  of  pub- 
hc hbcrty.  Thefc  defperate  undertaldngs  are  gene- 
rally promoted  and  carried  on  by  abandoned  aiid  de- 
praved characlers,  who  fcek  to  better  their  fortunes 
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in  the  general  havoc  and  devaftation  of  their  country. 
Thofe  men  are  eafily  feduced  from  their  loyalty  who 
are  apoflates  from  virtue. 

To  be  fecure  therefore  againfl  thofe  public  cala- 
mities which,  almoit  inevitably,  lead  to  anarchy  and 
confufion,  it  is  far  better  to  improve  and  confirm  a 
nation  in  the  true  principles  of  natural  juftice,  than 
to  perplex  them  by  political  refinements. 

When  we  are  taught,  for  inifance,  that  it  is  a 
greater  Crime  to  coin  a  fixpence  than  to  kill  our  fa- 
ther or  mother,  nature  and  reafon  revolt  againft  the 
propofition  ;  and  we  at  once  determine  that  the  de- 
grees of  Punifliment  ought  to  be  diiferent. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  liberty,  fays  the  great  Mon- 
tefquieu,  when  the  criminal  laws  proportion  Punifn- 
ments  to  the  particular  nature  of  each  offence.  It 
may  be  further  added,  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
is  alfo  the  triumph  of  reafon. 

In  offences  which  are  confidered  by  the  Legifla- 
ture  as  merely  perfonal,  and  not  in  the  clafs  of  public 
wrongs,  the  difproportion  is  exceedingly  fhocking. 

If,  for  inftance,  a  perfonal  affault  is  committed  of 
the  moll  cruel,  aggravated,  and  violent  nature,  the 
offender  is  feldom  puniihed  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  a  fine  and  im.prilbnment :  but  if  a  delinquent  fteals 
from  his  neighbour  fecretly  more  than  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  the  law  dooms  him  to  death.  And  he 
can  fuffer  no  greater  punifhment  (except  the  ignomi- 
ny exercifed  on  his  dead  body),  if  he  robs  and  mur- 
ders a  whole  family.  Some  private  wrongs  of  a  fla-  li 
grant  nature  are  even  paffed  over  with  impunity. — 
The  feduv!^ion  of  a  married  woman — the  defiruclion 
of  the  peace  and  happincfs  of  families,  refulting  from  : 
alienating  a  wife's  affections,  and  defiling  her  per- 
Ion,  is  not  an  offence  punifliable  by  the  Criminal 
I^aw  ;  vv'hile  it  is  death  to  rob  the  perfon,  who  has 
fuffered  this  extcnfive  injury,  of  trifle  exceeding  aj 
Ihiliing. 
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The  Crime  of  Adultery  was  puniihcd  with  great 
feverity  both  by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  laws. 
In  England  this  ofience  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cri- 
minal Code.  It  may  indeed  be  punifhed  v»'ith  fine 
and  penance  by  the  Spiritual  Law;  or  indireclly  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  by  an  action  for  damages, 
at  the  fuit  of  the  party  injured.  The  former  may 
now  (perhaps  fortunately)  be  confidered  as  a  dead 
letter ;  while  the  other  remedy,  being  merely  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  has  little  eficcl  in  reilraining  this 
Ipecies  of  delinquency. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  princi- 
ples applicable  to  our  Criminal  Laws  v.'ith  rcfpeft  to 
punifliments,  it  may  be  neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  oi 
more  fully  illuftrating  thefe  refledions,  briefly  to  con- 
fider  the  various  leading  Offences,  and  their  corre- 
fponding  punifliments;  and  to  examine  how  far  they 
are  proportioned  to  each  other. 

High  Treafon  is  the  highefl  civil  Crime  which  can 
be  committed  by  any  member  of  the  community. — 
After  various  alterations  and  amendments,  made  in 
fubfequent  reigns,  and  afterwards  repealed,  the  defi- 
nition of  this  Otience  was  fettled  as  it  originaily  flood, 
by  the  Acl  of  the  25th  of  Edward  the  III.  flat.  5, 
chap.  2,  and  may  be  divided  into  feven  different 
heads  : 

1.  CompaiTing  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
Queen,  or  Heir  Apparent. 

2.  Levying  War  againftthe  King  in  his  realm. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid,'  in  the  realm  or  elfev/here. 

4.  Slaving  the  King's  Chancellor  or  Judge  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  offices.* 


*  It  has  htely  been  thought  necefliry  to  explain  and  enlarge  thefe  claufes  of 
the  A'lt  25  Ed.  lil.  as  not  extending,  with  I'ufficient  sxplicirnefs,  to  modern 
treaforlahle  attemp's.  It  is  therefore  provided  by  the  j*(fl  -^G  Geo.  III.  cjp.  "j^ 
**  Thr.t  it"  any  p^rfhn  (during  the  lit".- of  his  prefent  Mrij^-lly,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  S-ilflan  of  I'dvliamcnt  nextafcer  his  demife)  fnail,  within  the  realm,  or  with- 
ejt,  coiTipafs,  iriuglne,  invent,  devlfe,  or  intend  Jeitli  or  deftrudlion,  or  ary  boSUy 
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5.  Violaling  the  Queen  — the  eidcfl  daughter  of  the 
King,  or  the  Wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  eldell 
Son. 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Great  Seal,  or  Privy 
SeaL 

7.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Money,  or  brinp-ing 
fah'e  Money  into  the  Kingdom.  (See  ajite  page  94 
to  99.) 

This  detail  Hiews  how  much  tlie  dignity  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  King's  perfon  i;;  confounded  v.ith  his  oHi- 
cers,  and  even  with  his  eSgies  impreft  on  his  Coin. 
To  aiTaffinate  the  fervant  or  to  counterfeit  the  type,  is 
held  as  criminal  as  to  deflroy  the  SoA'^ereign. 

This  indifcriminate  blending  of  crimes,  fo  diiTerent 
and  difproportionate  in  their  nature,  under  one  com- 
mon head,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  cbjedions  ; 
feeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  fo  extremely, 
fevere  and  terrible,  -viz.  That  the  oiTender  be  drawn 
to  the  gallov/s,  on  the  ground  or  pavement :  That  he 
be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive  : 
That  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is 
yet  alive:  That  his  head  be  cut  off:  That  his  body  be 
divided  into  four  parts :  And  that  his  head  and  quar- 
ters be  at  the  King 'a  difpofal. — Women  hovvever,  are 
only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  :  thougli,  m  all  cafes 
of  trcafcn,  they  v/ere  heretofore  fentenccd  to  be 
burned  :  a  cruel  punilhment,  which,  after  being  al- 
leviated by  the  cuilom  of  previous  ftrangulation,  was 
at  length  repealed,  by  the  acl:  30  Geo.  ]II.  c.  4S. 

There  are  indeed  fome  fliades  of  difference  with 
regard  to  coinincr  monev  ;  v.hcrc  the  offender  is  only 

harm,   tinding  to  death  or  nfifruFfinn,   tanirr:,   or  Ti-xtrdlr^cr,   i^'-priJoi-fK-nt  or   rcftr.H'tot.- 
the  perfon  of  the  King,  his  heirs    and    fuccefibrs,  oi' to   deprive  o-  dopole  him  or 
them  from  his   flilc,  honour,  or  Kingly  name  \  or  to  levy  w.-r  aj.u-.rt  the  Kiaj' 
within  this  realm,  in  order  bv   force  to  compel  him    to  chani;e  his  meafures ;  or'. 
in  o'-dcr  to  put  anv  force  or  conjlrdiiu  upon  or  to  infiimdiite  or  oi'sra-iue  Both  Hcusf!, 
OR    EITHER    H-jusE,  OF  PARLi  AMENT  ;   ov  to  iticite  any  foicigner  to  invadc  thtf  c 
dominions  of  the  Crown :  nnd  fuch  compaflings,  £;•;.  fhall  exprcfs,  utter,  or  dc-  .'> 
claie,  h'i  Jidi-Jh'i'-g  an^  pri  ti-:g  or  icntirg,  or  by   a: y  other  overtadl  or    dted,"— .    • 
the  oileiLcr  iliall  be  deemed  a  TrSi.'or,  aud  pui.iihcu  accordingly. 
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'  drawn  and  hanged  :  and  that  part  of  the  punifliment 
Vv'hich  relates  to  being  draicn  and  quartered  is,  to  the 
honor  of  humanity,  never  practifed.  But  even  in  ■ 
cafes  of  the  mod  atrocious  criminaHty,  the  execution 
of  fo  horrid  a  fentcnce  fccnis  to  anfv/er  no  good  po- 
Htical  purpofe.  Nature  Ihuddcrs  at  the  thought  of 
inibruinc:  our  hands  in  blood,  and  mano'linp;  the 
fmoaking  entrails  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

In  nioft  Countries  and  in  all  ages,  however,  trea- 
fon  has  been  \  unifned  capitally.  Under  the  Roman 
laws,  by  the  Cornelia  Lex,  of  v/hich  Sylla,  the  Dida- 
tor,  was  the  author,  this  Offence  v\'as  created.  It 
was  alfo  made  a  capital  Crime  when  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchy became  defpotic. 

■  By  the  laws  of  China,  treafon  and  rebellion  arc 
punifhcd  with  a  rigor  even  beyond  the  fevcrity  of  our 
judgment,  for  the  criminals  are  ordamed  to  be  cut  in 
ten  t/j(fnfa nd  piQces. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  treafon,  called  peft/ 
treafon,  defcribcd  by  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Ed- 
vard  the  III.  to  be  theoifence  01  a  fcr-vaiit  kiHing  his 
majicr,  a  wife  killing  her  hi  found,  or  ^ifccidar  or  religious 
flaying  bis  prelate. — Tlie  punifhment  is  fomev/hat  more 
ignominious  than  in  other  capital  offences,  inafniuch 
a^  a  hurdle  is  ufed  inftcad  of  a  cart. — -Here  again  oc- 
curs a  very  ftrong  inftance  of  the  inequality  of  Pu- 
nifliments;  for  althouQ;h  the  principle  and   efience  of 
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this  Crime  ib  breach  of  duty  and  obedience  due  to  a 
fuperior  Hain,  yet  if  a  cliild  murders  his  parents,  (un- 
lefs  he  fcrved  them  for  v/a':es\  he  is  not  vviihin  the 
tlatute  ;  allhouph  it  mull  fecm  evident  to  the  mean- 
ell:  underftanding  that  parricide  is  certainly  a  more 
atrocious  and  aggravated  offence,  than  either  of  thcfe 
fpecified  in  the  hatute. 

By  the  Lex  Pompcia  of  the  Romans,  parricides 
were  ordained  to  be  fown  in  a  fack  v\ith  a  dog,  a  cock,- 
a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  throv.n  into  thefea,  thus  tct 
perifli  by  the  molt  cruel  of  all  tortures. 
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The  ancient  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  puniflied 
the  crime  of  parricide  by  examples  of  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity.  The  Egyptians  put  the  dehnquents  to  death 
by  the  moll  cruel  of  all  tortures — manghng  the  body 
and  limbs,  and  afterwards  laying  it  upon  thorns  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

By  the  Jewifh  law  it  was  death  for  children  to 
curfe,  or  ftrike  their  parents;  and  in  China,  this 
crime  was  confidered  as  next  in  atrocity  to  treafon 
and  rebellion,  and  in  like  manner  puni(hed  by  cut- 
ting the  delinquent  in  one  tboufand  pieces. 

The  laws  of  England  hov/ever  make  no  diflinclion 
between  this  Crime  and  common  murder  ;  while  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  oifences  far  lefs  heinous,  either 
morally  or  politically  confidered,  are  puniflied  with 
the  fame  degree  of  feverity ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  this  fmgular  inequality  is  ill  calculated  to 
infpire  that  filial  awe  and  reverence  to  parents,  which 
all  human  laws  ought  to  inculcate. 

The  offences  next  in  enormity  to  Treafon,  are  by 
the  laws  of  England,  denominated  Felonies,  and  thefe 
are  of  two  kinds,  public  ^nd  private. 

Public  Felonies  are   thefe    following  j  having  relation 
to  the  State. 

I.   Felonies  relative  to  the  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

2. to  the  King  and  his  Couiifellors,   &c. 

3. to  Soldiers  and  Marines. 

4.  —  to  embezzling  {-"ublic  Property. 

5. to  Riot  an  1  Sedition. 

6.   —  to  EA  ape  Jrom  Prilon, 

7. tj  Revenue  and  Trad;',   &i:. 

Private  Felonies  are  defcribed  as  crimes  committed, 
I.  A^ain/l   the  Life^  2.   The  Body^  3.   The  Goods, 

4.   The  Habitation  of  the  Subject. 

(~i.   Solomy. 
Ag..i.:ft  J  2.  Rape. 

tile    -^  4.   Turcible  Marriage. 
Body.     I  4.  Folvi^'dmy. 
L5,   Mayhem. 
.      .   n.  C  1-  Simple  Lareenv.  Againrtthef        .   f 

,,"    ,      -iz.  Mi:ct  Larceny.  D. veiling  or .<        ,..       , 

(^3.   I'lra.y.  lUbUaiion.  (^  " 


r  I.   By  Muroer. 

\gain.1 

1  2.   BvManlliiiis'iter. 

Life.    " 

)   3.   By  Wifadventurc 

[_i,.    By  Necdn.ly. 
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Thofe  crimes  which  are  denominated  Public  Fclo- 
nies  being  merely  of  a  political  nature,  it  would  feem 
that  the  ends  of  juftice  would  be  better  anfwered.  and 
conviftions  oftner  obtained,  by  dilFerent  degrees  of 
Punifhment  fhort  of  death  ;  the  policy  of  which  may 
fairly  be  queftioned,  grounded  on  the  various  reafons 
already  afTigned  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

With  regard  to  Private  Felonies,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  makefome  fpecific  oblervations. 

The  firft,  in  point  of  enormity,  is  Murder,  which 
may  be  committed  in  two  ways:  rirft,  upon  o^t'^y^"^, 
in  which  cafe  the  offender  is  denominated  felo  de  fe, 
or  2ifclf -murderer — fecondly,  by  killing  another  per- 
fon. 

The  Athenian  Law  ordained,  that  perfons  guilty 
of  felf-murder  fliould  have  the  hand  cut  off  which  did 
the  murder,  and  buried  in  a  place  feparate  from  the 
body  ;  but  this  fecms  of  little  confequence.  -  V/hen 
fuch  a  calamity  happens,  it  is  a  deplorable  misfortune; 
and  there  feems  to  be  a  great  cruelty  in  adding  to  the 
diftrefs  of  the  wife,  children,  or  nearefl:  kin  of  the 
deceafed,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  whole  property  ; 
which  is  at  prefent  confifcated  by  Law. 

By  the  Law  of  England,  the  judgment  in  cafe  of 
murder  is,  that  the  perfon  convided  fliall  fuffer  death, 
and  that  his  body  fhall  be  differed. 

The  laws  of  moft  civilized  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  juftlypunifhed  this  atrocious  offence 
with  death.  It  was  fo  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  and  alfo 
by  the  Jewifli  and  Roman  laws.  By  the  Perfian  law 
murderers  were  preffed  to  death  between  two  ftones  ; 
and  in  China  perfons  guilty  of  this  offence  are  be- 
headed, except  where  a  perfon  kill  his  adverfary  in  a 
duel,  in  which  cafe  he  is  flrangled.  Decapitation, 
by  the  laws  of  China,  is  confidered  as  the  moff  dif- 
honourable  mode  of  execution. 

In  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
manners  of  mankind  were  foftened  by  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization,  murder  was   not  a  capital  crime  : 

2   C 
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Hence  it  is,  that  the  barbarous  nations  which  over- 
ran the  Weflern  Empire,  either  expiated  this  crime 
by  private  revenge,  or  by  a  pecuniary  compontion. 
Our  Saxon  anceftors  punifned  this  high  ofience  with- 
a  fine  ;  and  they  too  countenanced  the  excrcife  of 
that  horrid  principle  of  revenge,  by  which  they  ad- 
ded blood  to  blood.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion and  fociety,  the  nature  of  this  crime  became  bet- 
ter underflood ;  private  revenge  was  fubmitted  to  the 
power  of  the  law  ;  and  the  good  King  Alfred  firft 
made  Murder  a  capital  offence  in  England. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  Self-murder,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  murderer  goes  to  the  State;  v/ithout  any  re- 
gard to  the  unhappy  circumfhances  of  the  families 
either  of  the  murdered  or  the  guilty  perfon,  who  may 
be  completely  ruined  by  this  fatal  accident.  A  pro-  < 
vifion  which  feems  not  v/cll  to  accord  with  cither  the- 
jufhice  or  mildneis  of  our  laws. 

Manflaughter  is  defined  to  be  the  killing  another' 
without  jnalicCj  cither  exprefs  or  implied  :  ichich  ?nay  be 
either,  'voluntarily,  upon  a  fndden  heat  ;  or  involunta^ 
rily,  but  in  the  commijjhn  offonie  unlawful  Acl.  And 
the  punillmient  is,  that  the  perfon  convicled  fnall  be 
burnt  in  t lie  hand,  andi  his  goods  forfeited.  And  offen- 
ders are  ufually  detained  in  prifon  for  a  time  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  ;  under  the  (latutes  regulating  the; 
benefit  of  Cler^xv. 

Homicide  by  Mifidventure  is,  when  one  is  doing  a 
lawful  afl ;  without  intent  to  hurt  another,  and  death 
enfuss.  For  this  offence  a  pardon  is  allowed  of  courfe ; 
but  in  flriftnefs  of  law  the  property  of  the  perfm 
charged  is  forfeited;  the  rigour  of  vvhich.however,  is 
obviated  by  a  Writ  of  Reflitution  of  his  goods,  to 
which  the  party  is  now,  by  long  ufage,  entitled  oi 
right  ;  only  paying  for  fuing  out  the  fame. 

Homicide  by  neceffity  or  mfelf-dcfence,  is  anothei: 
fhade  of  murder,  upon  v^'hich  no  punifcment  is  in- 
fli(3:ed  :  and  in  this  is  included  v/hat  the  Law  expreffes 
by  the  word   Chance-medley,  which  is    properly 'ap.- 
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plied  to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  fclf-defence  upon 
a  fudden  rencounter,  Yet,  flili  by  (lri(5lnefs  of  Law, 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  perfon  charged  and 
convi6led  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ;  contrary,  as 
it  feems  to  many,  to  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
juftice. 

It  mud  be  allowed  that  in  all  cafes  where  the  Ho- 
micide does  not  amount  to  Murder  or  Manflaughter, 
the  Judges  permit,  nay  even  direct,  a  vcrdicl  of  ac- 
quittal. But  it  appears  more  confonant  with  the 
found  principles  of  Juftice  that  the  law  itfelf  (liould 
be  precife,  than  that  the  property  of  a  man  fnould, 
in  cafes  of  Mif adventure,  Chance-Medley,  and  Self- 
defence  depend  upon  the  conftruiftion  of  a  Judge,  or 
the  lenity  of  a  Jury:  Some  alteration  therefore,  in 
the  exifhing  Laws,  feems  called  for  in  this  particular. 

Having  thus  briefly  difcufled  what  has  occurred  re- 
lative to  the  punifliment  of  offences  againft  life,  we 
come  next  to  make  fom?  obfervations  on  vvdiat  has 
been  denominated  private  felonies  againft  the  body  of 
ihc  Subject, 

By  the    Grecian,  Roman,  and   Jewifii    laws,  the 
abominable  crimt  o^  Sodomy  was  puniflied  with  death. 
'  In  France,  previous  to  the  Revolvtion,  the  offenders 
fuffered  death  by  burning. 

The  Lombards  were  faid  to  have  brought  this  abo- 
minable vice  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  In  ancient  times  the  men  were  hanged, 
and  the  women  drowned  :  At  length  by  AQ.  the  25th 
of  Henry  the  I'ighth,  cap.  6,  it  was  made  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. — 

It  has  been  doubted,  hovv'ever,  whether  the  {^\c- 
ritvofthe  punirnment  of  a  crime  fo  unnatural,  as 
even  to  appear  incredible,  does  not  defeat  the  objeft 
of  deftroyingit,  by  rendering  it  difHcult  to  convi-fl  an 
nitender. 

The  fame  objection  has  been  made  v/ith  refpecl  to 
the  crime  of  committing  a  Rape.  A  proper  tender- 
r.jfs  for  life  makes  the  Law  require  (Irong  evidence, 
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and  of  courfc  the  proof  is  nice  and  difficult ;  whereas, ' 
were  tlie  punifliment  more  mild,  it  would  be  more 
efficacious  in  preventing  the  violation  of  chaftity. 

By  the  Laws  of  Egypt,  Rapes  were  punifhed  by 
cutting  off  the  offending  parts.  The  Athenian  laws 
compelled  the  raviffier  of  a  virgin  to  marry  her.  It 
was  long  before  this  offence  was  puniffied  capitally  by 
the  Roman  law  :  but  at  length  the  Lex  yulia  inflift- 
ed  the  pains  of  death  on  the  Ravifher.  The  Jewifh 
Jaw  alfo  puniffied  this  crime  with  death;  but  if  a  vir- 
gin was  deflowered  without  force,  the  offender  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  and  marry  the  woman. 

By  the  i8th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  this  offence  was 
made  felony  without  benefit  ot  clergy. 

It  is  certainly  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and,  if  to- 
lerated, would  be  fubverfive  of  all  order  and  morali. 
ty  :  yet  it  may  ftill  be  queftioned,  how  far  it  is  either 
ufefui  or  politic  to  punifh  it  with  death :  and  it  is  worth 
confidering,  whether,  well  knowing  that  it  originates 
in  their  regular  and  inordinate  gratification  of  unruly 
appetite,  the  injury  to  fociety  may  not  be  repaired 
without  deftroying  the  offender. 

In  moft  cafes,  this  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
compelling  (where  it  could  be  done)  the  criminal  to 
marry  the  injured  party;  and  it  would  be  well  for  fo- 
ciety, if  the  fame  rule  extended  not  only  to  all  forcible 
violations  of  chaftity,  but  even  to  inftances  of  preme- 
ditated and  fyflematic   fcduftion. 

In  cafes,  however,  where  marriage  could  not  take 
place,  on  account  of  legai  difability,  or  refufal  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  the  criminal  ought  to  be  feverely 
puniflied,  by  pecuniary  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
and  by  hard  labour  and  confinement,  or  tranfporta- 
tion  for  life. 

The  offence  confidered  as  next  in  point  of  enor- 
mity to  Rape,  h  Forcible  Marriage^  or  Deflemeut  of 
Wpjnen  :  but  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  by  con- 
fining the  offence  to  women  of  effate  only,  the  moral 
principles  are   made  to  yield  to  political  confidera- 
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tlons  ;  and  the  fecurity  of  property  In  this  inflance^ 
is  deemed  more  elTential  than  the  preservation  of  fe- 
male chaftity. 

In  (hort,  the  property  of  the  woman  Is  the  mea- 
fiire  of  the  crime ;  the  ftatutes  of  the  3d  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  cap.  2,  and  the  39th  of  EHzabeth  cap. 
9.  making  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to 
take  away,  for  lucre,  any  woman,  having  lands  or 
e;oods,  or  being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  eftate,  by 
force,  or  againll  her  will,  and  to  marry  or  defile 
her.  The  forcible  marriage  and  defilement  of  a  wo- 
man without  an  ellate  is  not  puniflied  at  all;  although, 
according  to  every  principle  of  morality  and  reafon, 
it  is  as  criminal  as  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  oifence 
not  fo  likely  to  be  committed. 

However,  it  feems  in  every  point  of  view,  impo- 
litic to  punifh  fuch  offences  with  death  ;  it  might  be 
enough,  to  expiate  the  crime  by  alienating  the  eflate 
from  the  hufband — vefling  it  in  the  wife  alone,  and 
confining  him  to  hard  labour;  or  by  punifhing  the  de- 
linquent, in  very  atrocious  cafes,  by  tranfportation. 
Polygamy  flands  next  as  an  offence  againft  the 
perfon:  It  was  declared  felony  by  the  flatute  of 
James  the  Firft,  r^/>.  11,  but  not  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  therefore  not  iubje£l  to  the  pu- 
niihment  of  death. 

Though,  in  one  view,  the  having  a  plurality  of 
wives,  or  hufbands,  appears  only  a  political  offence, 
yet  it  is  undeniably  a  breach  of  religious  and  moral 
virtue,  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  Polygamy  was  to- 
lerated both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
people  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  refinement. 
But  fince  the  inflltution  of  Matrimony  under  the  pre- 
fent  form.  Polygamy  muff  be  confidered  as  highly 
crhninal,  fince  marri;ige  is  an  engagem.ent  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  the  greateil  injury  to  foci- 
ety.  The  public  interefl,  therefore,  requires  that  it 
llioulu   be  punilhed;  and  the  Act  35th  George  III. 
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cap.  6^,  which  punifhes  this  offence  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  is  certainly  not  too  fevere. 

Mayhem,  or  Maiming,  is  the  lail  in  the  Catalogue  . 
of  Offences  againji  the  Per/on.  It  was  firft  made  fegle 
felony  by  the  Fifth  of  lienry  the  Fourth,  cap.'"5.  It 
is  defined  to  be  he  ??iai?ning,  cutt'mg  the  tongue  and  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  Kin^ s  liege  people.  The 
ftatute  of  the  2 2d  and  23d  of  Charles  the  Second, 
cap..  2,  extends  the  defcription  of  this  offence  to  flit- 
ting the  nofe,  cutting  off  a  nofe  or  hp,  or  cutting  off 
or  difabHng  any  limb  or  member,  by  m.alice  fore- 
thought, and  by  lying  in  wait  with  an  intention  to 
maim  and  disfigure: — And  this  ftatute  made  the 
offence  felony,  without   benefit  of  clergy. 

To  prove  Malice  in  this  crime,  the  aft  muff  be 
voluntary,  and  of  fet  purpofe,  though  done  on  a 
fudden. —  In  that  cafe  the  law  will  imply  Malice. 

Mayhem,  as  explained  in  the  above  ftatutes,  is 
certainly  a  very  atrocious  offence  ;  and  as  the  punifh- 
ment  is  not  followed  by  corruption  of  blood,  or  the 
forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  offender,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  fyftem,  perhaps  not  too  fevere. 

We  next  come  to  examine  Private  Felonies  againil 
the  Goods  or  Property  of  the  Individual,  viz.  Simple 
Larceny  ;   Mist  Larceny  ;  and  Piracy. 

Simple  Larceny  is  divided  into  two  forts  ;  — iff. 
Grand  Larceny,  and  2d,  Petit  Larceny.  The  firft 
is  defined  to  be  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  aivay 
the  mere  pe?fonal  property  or  goods  of  another,  above  the 
value  of  tivelve  pence. — This  offence  is  capital,  and 
punifiied  with  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Petit  Larceny  is  where  the  goods,  taken  m  the 
above  manner^are  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence; 
in  which  cafe,  the  punifhment  (according  to  the  cir- 
cuniitances  of  atrocity  attending  the  offence)  is  inji- 
prilbnmcnt,  v/hipping,  or  tranfportation,  with  for- 
feiture of  goods  ::nd  chattels. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
ffcaling  the   Icafi:   trifle    above  I2d,  fubjecl;s   the  of- 
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fender  to  the  lofs  of  life ;  which  feems  repugnant  to 
reafon,  policy,  or  juflice :  more  efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  at  the  time  this  Anglo-Saxon  law 
was  made,  in  the  reign  of  Atbeljinn,  860  years  agd, 
one  Jhi/ij/ig  wdiS  of  more  value,  according  to  the  price 
of  labour,  xXiTxn  fcvcnty-Ji-ve  Jhillings  are  at  the  prcfent 
period  ;  The  lite  of  man  therefore  may  be  jufily  faid 
to  be  feventy-five  times  cheaper,  than  it  was  wKen  this 
mode  of  puniihment  was  firfl  edablifhed. 

By  the  Athenian  laws,  the  crime  of  theft  was  ex- 
piated, by  paying  double  the  value  of  what  was  fto- 
len,  to  the  party  robbed ;  and  as  much  more  to  the 
public. — Solon  introduced  a  law,  enjoiniilg  every 
perfon  to  ftate,  in  writing,  by  what  means  he  gained 
his  livehhood ;  and  if  falfe  informanon  Vvas  given,  or 
he  gained  his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  he  was  pu- 
niftied  with  death. — A  fmiilar  law  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians. 

The  Lex  Julia  of  the  Romans  made  Theft  punifli- 
able  at  difcretion  ;  and  it  was  forbidden,  that  any  per- 
fon fhould  fuffer  death,  or  even  the  lofs  of  a  member, 
for  this  crime. — The  greateft  punif]:imcnt  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inflift'jd  for  this  offence,  in  its 
mod  aggravated  circumilances,  was  four-fold  refti- 
tution. 

By  the  Jewiili  lav/.  Theft  was  puniflied  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  ;  excepting  in  cafes  where  men 
were  ft:olen,  which  was  puniflied  with  death. 

In  China,  Theft  is  puniflied  by  the  bcillinadoe,  ex- 
cepting in  cafes  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  and  then 
the  culprit  is  condemned  to  the  Knoutage — a  contri- 
vance not  unlike  the  pillory  in  this  country. 

The  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom  puniflied  the 
crime  of  Theft  differently  Our  Saxon  anceftors  did 
not  at  firfl:  punifli  it  capitally.  The  laws  of  king  Ina* 
inflicled  the   punifliment  of  death,  but   allowed  the 

*  King  of  the  W^fl  Saxons,  aiino  688. 
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thief  to  redeem  his  life.  Capitis  ejiimatione ^  which 
was  fixty  {hillings ;  but  in  cafe  of  an  old  offender, 
who  had  been  often  accufed,  the  hand  or  foot  was  to 
be  cut  off. 

After  various  changes  which  took  place  under  dif- 
ferent princes,  in  the  rude  and  early  periods  of  our 
hiftory,  it  was  at  length  fettled  in  the  9th  of  Henry 
the  Firll,  (A.  D.  11 08)  that  for  theft  and  robbery ,,  of- 
fenders JJjould  be  hanged ;  This  has  continued  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  ever  fmce,  excepting  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Cheller  ;  where  the  ancient  cuftom  of  be- 
heading felons  was  pra(5lifed  fome  time  after  the  law 
of  Henry  the  Firfl ;  and  the  Juflices  of  the  Peace  of 
that  county  received  one  fliilling  from  the  king,  for 
every  head  that  was  cut  off, 

Montefquieu  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  as  thieves 
are  generally  unable  to  make  reftitution,  it  may  be 
juft  to  make  theft  a  capital  crime.  But  would  not 
the  offence  be  expiated  in  a  more  rational  manner, 
by  compelling  the  delinquent  to  labour,  firft  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  till  recompence  is 
made,  and  then  for  the  State.* 

According  to  the  prefant  fyftem  the  offender  lofes 
his  life,  and  thofe  whom  he  has  injured  lofe  their 
property  ;  while  the  State  alfo  fuffers  in  being  de- 
prived of  a  member,  whofe  labour,  under  proper 
countroul,  mi2,hthave  been  made  ufeful  and  produc- 
tive. 

Obfervations  have  already  been  made  on  one  con- 
fequence  of  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment  for  this  of- 
fence ;  that  perfons  of  tender  feelings  confcientiouf- 
ly  fcruple  to  profecute  delinquents  for  inconfiderable 
Thefts  jf  From  this  circumltance  it  is  believed,  that 

*  That  acute  Rcafoner,  tht  Marquis  BECf  aria,  w^o  wrote  after  Monte s- 
CMJiEu,  holds  this  laft  opinion. — "  A  punilhment,  (lays  this  able  vvrit-r)  to  be 
juft,  fliould  have  only  that  degree  of  feverity  which  is  fufficient  to  dctef  otlieii : 
perpetual  labour  w.ll  have  ihiieffetl  more  than  the  punifnment  of  death." 

liECt.  cnap.  2S. 
■\  See  the  Introdudlion  }  and  Chapter  X. 
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not  one  depreclaiion  In  a   hiindrecl,  of  thofe  ai^uailr 
committed,  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrij^iflrates. 

Mixed  or  ccinpJicated  Larceny  h?.s  a  greater  degree 
of  guilt  in  it  than  fimple  Larceny ;  and  may  be 
committed  either  by  taking  from  a  man,  or  from  his 
houie.  If  a  perfon  is  previoufly  put  iv.  fear  or  aiTault- 
^d,  it  is  denominated  Robrcrv. 

When  a  Larceny  is  committed  which  does  not  put 
the  party  robbed  in  fear  ; — it  is  done  privately  and 
without  his  knowledge,  by  picking  hi.s  pocket,  or 
cutting  the  purfe,  and  Healing  from  thence  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence  :  or  publicly,  with  the  knowr 
ledgeoi  the  party,  by  ftealing  a  hat  or  wig  and  run- 
ning away. 

With  refpeft  to  Dwelling  thhfes  the  Common  Law 
has  been  altered  by  various  xicis  of  Parliament ;  the 
multiplicity  of  which  is  apt  to  create  confufion  :  but 
upon  comparing  them  diligently,  we  mav  collccl:  that 
the  following  domeuic  aggravations  of  Larcenv  are 
punifhable  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
-  Firft  ;  Larcenies  abo^-e  the  value  cf  fzz'el-ve  pence ; 
eommited,  id.  In  a  church  or  chapel,  with  or  with- 
out violence  or  breaking  the  fame  ;  23  Kenry  VilL 
cap.  1  :  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  13. — 2d.  In  a  booth  or 
tent,  in  a  marlict  or  fair,  in  the  day  time  or  in  the 
night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  fame  ;  the  owner, 
cr  fome  of  his  family,  being  therein^;  c^  and  6  Edward 
VI.  cap.  9. — 3d.  By  robbing  a  dwelhng  houfe  in  the 
day  time  (which  robbing  implies  a  breakings)  any  per- 
fon being  therein  :  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap. 
9. — 4th.  By  the  fame  Acl,  (and  fee  the  Aft  23  Ken- 
ry VIII.  cap.  I.)  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  by  day  or  by 
night  ;  without  breaking  the  famxC,  any  perfon  being 
therein,  and  put  in  fear  :  which  amounts  in  law  to  a 
Robbery;  and  in  both  thefe  laft  cafes  ihc  Ac  celTary 
before  the  fad  h  clfo  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  cler- 

Secondly  ;  Larcenies  to  the  I'aluc    cf  fi-ve  fnUings  ; 
f:ommitted,   ift.  By  breaking   any   dwellino-    houfe, 

2  D 
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or  any  outhoufe,  fhcp,  or  warehoufe  thereunto  be- 
longing, in  the  day  time  ;  although  no  perfon  be 
therein  :  v/hich  alfo  now  extends  to  aide.rsj  abetters, 
and  accciTaries  before  the  facl :  39  Elizabeth,  cap. 
15;  fee  alfo  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9. — 
2d.  By  privately  dealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
diiein  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  coach-h  ufe,  gr  fcable, 
by  day  or  night ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken 
open,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein  :  which  like- 
wife  e  xt.  nds  to  fuch  as  afliil,  hire,  or  command  the 
offence  to  be  committed  :  10  and  11  WiUiam.  III. 
cap.  2']. 

Laftly  ;  Larcenies  to  the  rvalue  of  forfv  fuillings, 
from  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  its  outhoufes,  although  the 
fame  be  n  t  broken,  and  whether  any  perfon  be 
therein  or  not ;  unlefs  committed  againfl:  their  maf-"' 
ters,  by  apprentices,  under  the  age  of  fifteen;  12 
Anne,  flat,  i.cap.,7. 

Piracy  is  a  felony  againfi:  the  goods  of  the  Subjeft 
by  a  robbery  committed  at  fea. — It  is  a  capital  of- 
fence by  the  civil  law,  although  by  A6t  of  Parliament, 
it  may  he  heard  and  determined,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  as  if  the  offence  had  been, 
committed  on  land.  The  mode  of  trial  is  regulated 
by  the  28th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  15;  and  fur- 
ther by  the  Aifl  1 1  and  1 2  ^VilHam  III.  cap.  7. 

Felonies  ognlnjl  the  DxsjeHlng  cr  Habit a1  ion  of  a  man 
arc  rft-zvo  kinds  ;  and  are  denominated  yirfon  and  Bitr- 

Arfon  or  Arfonry  is  a  very  atrocious  oflence—it 
is  defined  to  he  the  malicious  burning  of  a  houfe  either 
by  Tiight  or  by  day.  It  is  in  this  cafe  a  capital  oilence  ; 
but  ir  a  man  burns  his  own  houfe,  without  injuring 
any  other,  it  is  only  a  mifdemeanor,  punifliable  by 
fine,  imprifonniL^nt,  or  the  pillory. 

By  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  i.  the  capi- 
tal part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  perfons,  (wjie-  I 
ther  principals  or  acceffaries,)  burning  dvv'^elling  hou-   | 
fes ;  or  barns  wherein  corn  is  dcpofited  \  and  by  the 
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43^  of  Elizabeth,  cnp.  13,  burning  barns  or  flacks  of 
corn  in  the  four  northern  counties,  is  alfo  made  fe- 
lony without  benelit  of  clergy. 

By  the  2 2d  and  23d  of  Car.  II  cap.  7,  it  is  made 
felony  to  fet  fire  to  any  ftack  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain  ; 
or  other  out-buildings,  or  kilns,  malicioufiy,  in  the 
night  time  ;  and  is  punifliable  with  tranfportation  for 
feven  years. 

By  the  ill  George  I.  cap.  48,  it  is  alfo  made  fin- 
gle  felony  to  fet  fire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  or 
coppice. 

Other  burnings  are  made  puniihable  with  death, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  -tv-.  Setting  fire  to  any 
houfe,  barn,  or  outhoufe,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock, 
mow,  or  flack  of  corn,  llraw^,  haw,  or  wood  :  or 
to  reicue  any  fuch  offender  :  9  George  I.  cap.  22. — 
Setting  fiire  to  a  coal-mine  :  10  George  II.  cap.  32. 
— Burning,  or  fetting  fire  to,  any  windmill,  water- 
mill  or  other  mill ;  (as  alfo  pulhng  down  the  fame:) 
9  George  III.  cap.  29  ;  But  the  offender  mufl  be  pro- 
fecuted  within  eighteen  months. — Burning  any  fliip  ; 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ow-ners,  freighters,  or  under- 
writers :  22  and  23d  Charles  II.  cap.  11  ;  i  Anne, 
flat  2,  cap.  9  ;  4  George  I.  cap.  12. — Burning  the 
King's  flfips  of  war  afloat,  or  building  :  or  the  Dock- 
yards, or  any  of  the  buildings,  arfenals,  or  flores 
therein  :  12  Geo.  III.  cap.  24. — And  finally,  Threat- 
eninxhv  anonymous  or  ficlitious  letters  to  burn  hou- 
fes,  barns,  &c.  is  by  the  A6l  27  George  II.  cap.  15, 
alfo  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law  ;  it  is  de- 
fcribed  to  be  ivhen  a  per/on,  by  night,  breaketb  into 
the  manjhn  of  another,  ivith  an  intent  to  commit  a  felo- 
ny :  whether  the  fclcnious  intent  he  executed  or  not. 

By  the  1 8th  of  Ehzabeth,  cap.  7,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  offence  ;  and  by  the  3 
and  4  William  and  Marv,  cap.  9,  from  accefiaries 
before  the  facl. — By  the  12th  of  Anne,  flat,  i,  cap. 
7,  if  any  pcrfon  fhall  cuter  into  a  manfion   or  dwel- 
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ling  houfe  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  int6> 
the  fame,  with  :in  intent  to  commit  any  felony,  or 
be  Jig  in  fuch  houfc,  fhall  commit  any  felony  ;  and 
iliall,  in  the  night  time,  break  the  laid  houfe  to  get 
out  of  the  fame,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  the  offence 
of  burglary,  and  punifiied  accordingly. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  highly  expedient  that  this 
Olience  fiiould  be  puniihed  more  feverely  than  any- 
other  fpecies  of  theft ;  fmce  befides  the  lofs  of  pro- 
perty, there  i^  fomething  very  terrific  in  the  mode  of 
perpetration,  which  is  often  produftive  of  dreadful 
effeel^s. 

The  ancient  laws  made  a  marked  diflindion  in  the 
puniflm'ient,  between  this  Offence,  which  was  called 
Hamfokne,  (and  which  name  it  retains  at  prefent  in 
the  Northern  part  of  this  kingdom)  and  robbing  a 
houfe  in  the  day  time. 

There  are  n>any  other  felonies  which  have  been 
made  capital  (particularly  within  the  prefent  century) 
which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  clafles  above 
difculfed  ; — for  an  account  of  thefe  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  jieneral  cataIoi:>-ue  of  Offences  fnecihed  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

The  number  of  thefe  varicus  capital  Offences 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  death  mull  be  pronoun' 
ced  if  the  party  is  found  guihy,  has  been  Hated  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Work  to  amount  to  above  one  hun- 
dred andfixty. — And  yet  if  a  full  ccnfideration  Ihall 
be  given  to  the  fubjeft,  it  is  believed  that  (excepting  in 
caics  of  Trcajon^  Murder^  Mayhem^  and  fome  aggra- 
vated inftances  of  Arfonry)  it  would  be  found  that  the 
punifhm,ent  of  death  is  neither  politic  nor  expedient. 

At  any  rate,  it  mud  be  obvious  to  every  reafoning 
mind,  that  fuch  indifcnminate  rigour^  by  puniiliing 
the  petty  pilferer  with  the  fame  feverity  as  the  atroci- 
ous murderer,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  rights  of 
nature  or  to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  indeed  true,  in  point  of  pra61ice,  that  in  moft 
cafes  of  a  i'igiU  nature,  the  mercy  of  judges,  of  Ju^ 
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lies,  or  of  the  Sovereign  faves  the  deHnquent ;  but  is 
not  the  exerciie  of  this  mercy  rendered  fo  necelfary  on 
on  every  occafion,  "  a  tacit  difapprobaiion  of  the 
laivs  /"'* 

Crueltv,  in  punifhment  for  flight  Offences,  often 
induces  Otfenders  to  pafs  on  from  the  triliing  to  the 
moil  atrt)cious  crime. — Thus  are  thele  our  miferable 
fellow  mortals  rendered  defperate  ;  whilil  the  laws 
which  ought  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  obdurate  minds, 
tend  to  corrupt  and  harden  them. 

What  education  is  to  an  individual,  the  laws  are 
to  fociety. — Wherever  they  arc  fanguinary,  delin- 
quents will  be  hard-hearted,  defperate,  and  even  bar- 
barous. 

However  much  our  anceflors  were  confidered  as 
behind  us  in  civilization,  yet  their  laws  were  infinite- 
ly milder,  in  many  infl;ances,  than  in  the  prefent  age 
of  refinement. 

The  real  good  of  the  State,  hovvTver  unquefticina- 
bly  requires  that  not  only  adequate  punifliment 
fliould  be-impartially  inflicled,  but  that  the  injured 
fliould  obtain  a  reparation  for  their  wrongs. 

Inflcad  of  fuch  reparation  it  has  been  already  ftat- 
ed,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  many 
are  induced  to  defifl  from  profecutions,  and  even  to 
conceal  injuries,  becaufe  nothing  but  expence  and 
trouble  is  to  their  lot :  as  all  the  fruits  of  the  con- 
viction, v/here  the  criminal  has  any  property,  go  to 
the  State. — That  the  State  fhould  be  the  only  immedi- 
ate gainer  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  criminals, 
while  the  injured  party  fuffers,  is  certainly  not  recon- 
cileablc  to  the  principles  either  of  jujiice,  ecjidty,  or 
found  policy. 

liavino-  faid  thus  much  on  the  fubiecl  of  fevere  and 
fanguinary  Punilhments,  it  niay  not  be  improper  to 
mention  a  very  recent  and  modern  authority,  for  the 
^otai  abolition  of  the  puniflimznt  of  death.     This  o<^-' 
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curred  in  the  Imperial  Dominions,  where  a  new  code 
cf  criminal  law  was  promulgated  by  the  late  Em.pe- 
ror,  Jofeph  the  Second ;  and  legalized  by  his  edict' 
in  1787. 

This  Code,  formed  in  an'  enlightened  age,  by 
Princes,  Civilians,  and  Men  of  Learning,  who  fat 
down  to  the  deliberation,  aflifled  by  the  wifdom  and 
experience  of  former  ages,  and  by  all  the  informa- 
tion poffible  with  regard  to  the  praclice  of  civiHzed 
modern  nations ;  with  an  imprellion  alfo  upon  their  • 
minds,  that  fanguinary  punifhments^  by  death,  tor- 
ture, or  difrnemberment  of  parts,  arc  not  necelfary, 
and  ought  to  be  abolifiied  ;  becomes  an  interefting 
circunlftance  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A  defire  is 
excited  to  examiine  the  principles,  and  the  details,  of 
a  fyltem  formed  by  men  of  talents,  abilities  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  unfliackled  by  thofe  prejudices  which  the 
fuperfdtion  of  former  ages  engendered. 

•■'  The  Emperor  in  his  edidjigned  at  Vienna  the  I2>^h 
*^'  ({f  y^^iii^J'/  ^7^7v  declares  his  i?ite?ii!on  to  have  been 
"  to  give  a  freclfe  and  in-variable  form  to  Criminal  "Ju- 
"  dicature  5  to  prevent  arbitrary  interpretations ;  to 
"  draw  a  due  I'me  betixjccn  criminal  and  civil  offences^ 
"  and  thofe  '  agaivjl  the  State-,  to  ohferve  ajujlpropor- 
"  lion  between  offences  and  pimifjments^  and  to  deter- 
'•  mine  the  latter  infiich  a  manner  as  that  they  ?nay  ?nake 
"  more  than  merely  a  tranficnt  imprejfion. — Having pro- 
*'  mulgatcd  this  new  code^  he  abrogates^  annuls  and  de- 
'-'  dares  void  all  the  ancient  laws  which  formerly  exijicd 
"  in  his  L'/(:/7;/i/2/o/w.— Forbidding-  at  the  fame  time 
"  every  crimmai  Judge  to  exercife  the  funftions  of  his 
"  office,  on  any  but  thofe  who  ihall  be  brought  be- 
"  fore  him,  accufed  of  a  criminal  olil:nce  cxprcfTed 
*'  i:i  the  new  code." 

Tiiis  fyilcm  of  criminal  law  is  fo  concifc,  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  lefs  than  one  hundred  o^lavo  pages, 
it  commences  with  la^iiig  down  certain  genera.1  prin- 
ciplcSj  hivourable  in  their  nature  both  to  hunianity 
and  public  liberty. — In  determining  the  Tunifhrncnts 
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(which  will  hereafter  be  very  fliortly  detailed)  the  fol- 
lowing; rules  are  laid  down  for  the  Judges. ' 

"  The  criminal  Judge  Jhould  he  intent  on  obferving 
"  the  ju/l  proportion  hclwccn  a  criminal  Offence  and  the 
"  piinijhmcnt  ojjigned  it,  and  carefully  to  compare  every 
"  circiimjiancc. — With  refpc^  to  the  O^encc,  his  prin- 
*'  cipal  attention  Jloould  he  direB  d  to  the  degree  of  via- 
lignity  accompanying  the  had  aflion, —  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  circiiwf  lance  connc6led  with  the  Offence — 
to  the  degree  of  damage  ivhidj  may  refultfrcra  if, — to 
the  poffibility  or  impoffihiUty  of  the  precairHons  ivhicb 
"  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  it. -With  re- 
"  fpecl  io  the  Criminal,  the  attention  cf  the  Judge fJjould 
"  be  direcled  to  his  youth, — io  the  temptation  or  impru- 
"  dcnce  attending  it, — io  the puniffmcnt  which  has  been 
"  irffi6ledfor  the  fame  Offence,  and  to  the  danger  of  a 
"  rclapf. 

The    OiTences   are    divided    into    fcA'en    diilcrent 

claflcs. 

fi.  Ofi-'jnces  asalnfl  th=   S.vovcignani   tlie  SutL-;  inc'.uJiri' 
Thife  d?r.o.r.iiat-  ]  hi^'h  treiifii'.. 

<.;  Cnnr.i;:alOf-<(  2.    Cft'  nces  againft  l-'uman  lif.-  an]  '.-..^Jily  fal'.ty. 
Lncci,  •vi'K.  \%-   OR';;nccs  agp.i'-.ii:  hor.'xir  and  liberry. 

1^4--   Offences  ag.'.ir.ft  pclilllions  iind  r;^'T<:. 

r.s-  Oft';ncts  thai:   e.i.l  .-igir  the    lite  ur   hei!-.h  of  <:■.<:   C'.ii- 
.TliJ^edcnorriirat-  I  zens. 

ed  Civil  0;ri;n-«(  6.   GK-'.-iiccs  that  •..(L-fl   the   firtiines  or  I's'i  s    ot   tli;;  di- 
ces, t'ls.  I  zens. 

\ji.  Ofiences  that  tenJ  tj  tliJ  corrupt:o.i  of  m  rals. 

It  is  impofTible,  within  the  narro^v  compafs  of  thi? 
AVork,  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  the  vari- 
ous fubdivifionr.  cf  the  Crimes  and  Punifhments  ex- 
plained in  this  Code  ;  which  mufc  be  peru-'ed,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
fubjecl.  Thefcllovving  fpecification  theiefore  con- 
tains merelv  the  heads  or  outlines  of  the  lyfrem -, 
:  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found,  from  the  manner  it 
is  arranred,  to  convey  to  the  reader  both  amufemcni 
and  inuruction. 
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ABSTRACT 

OF    THE 

CRIMINAL  CODE 


OF    THE 


EMPEROR    JOSEPH     II, 


Crimfs. 
r      1.  Laying  violent    hanih  on 
the   Sovereign,   whether    injury 
refuks  from  it  or  not. 


■/       1.   Attacicinj   the    Sovereign 
by  fpeeches  or  w.-iting"!. 

3.   Perfbns  conlpirip.g  and  t.i- 
ki:;g    up  arms,  or  en.eriiig  iato 
alli.^nce    v/ith    an  enemy,    &c. 
(__are  guilty  of /srt'jrio.'z  aud  tumult. 

p  4.  He  who  enters  the  houfe 
or  aboda  of  another,  and  ufes 
violence  againfl:  his  perfon, 
goods  or  pofleilions  is  guilty  of 
u^en  f(,rce, 

5.  He  who  viol.'ntly  refills 
the  authorify  of  a  Judge,  or  O.'"- 
ficer  of  Jarticc,  although  no 
wound  refult,  is  g"il:y  oi  open 
"Violence. 

6.  Breach  ot  ti'u'^,  on  ,1  Go- 
vernor, or  Charge  dcs  A9".iircs  ; 
negledting  the  ir.tereft  of  the 
State,  or  betraying  his  C<jun- 
tiy,    &c. 

7.  A  Judge,  who  from  cor- 
ruption or  pallion  is  guilty  of  an 

\^iii>i/fi  of  judicial  author]  y. 


Punishments. 

Ccnfifcation  of  property  ;  'Imprlfoji- 
ment  for  not  k-fs  tliaa  30  years  j  uni 
branding  on  carh  cheeic  with  the  mark 
of  a  gallows*  if  fhe  prifoner  is  lemark.- 
ably  depraved. 

Impiifonnient  S  years,  and  not  Icfi 
than  5. 

Conrifcation  of  properry  and  30  years 
imprifonment,  witia  branding  as  a- 
bove. 


Imprifonment  not  lefs  tlian  on? 
month,  nor  nmre  tiian  5  years,  and 
condemnation  to  the  ptiolic  wor-k.;. 


Imprifonment  not  lefsthan  crfie  mor)t:i 
nor  more  than  5  years  j  but  where  there 
is  an  injury  and  wotmas,  not  exceeding 
8  nor  lei's  than  5. 

Imprifonment  not  kf.-i  than  S,  nor 
move  than  12  years,  and  condemn  uion 
to  the  public  wjrlcs,  and  in  aggravated 
cafes,  the  pillory. •{- 

The  fame. 


*  In  cafes  where  a  criminal  appears  to  be  remarkably  depravei,  and  that  tlie  apr- 
pvchenfion  he  may  e<cite  req  ure  fuch  precautions,  he  (liall  be  bra..ded  on  cayh 
cheek,  with  the  mark  of  a  galiows,  fo  yifiblv  and  ftrongly  impr^iTod  as  not  to  be 
efiaced  either  by  time  or  in  any  orhcr  manner  whatever. 

-f-  This  puniihment  is  different  from  t'le  pillory  in  England.  In  the  German" 
language  it  figniiies  anexnofure  on  tlie  public  theatre  of  i.hame.  The  criminal  is 
chained  and  guardedonaii  elevated  f;:afFolrj,  and  e:^pjfed  an  hour  at  atime,  with. 
^  pap.  r  on  his  brea.1:  denoti.-ig  his  offiii'ice. 
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Crimes. 
"     2.     Accomplk-.  s   attempti.ig 
to  corrup:  a  JuJjc.  | 

9.  Forgery,  by  afempting 
to  counterfeit  public  bills  or' 
tlie  S'ate  which  circulate  as 
money. 

10.  Falfifying  a  pullic  bll!, 
by  clianging  or  altering  it,  or 
i-nitaring  (ignatur.  s. 

I  I.  Coining  faiie  moncv  re- 
frmnling  the  Co. 11  ot'ths  Here- 
ditary Dominion';,  or  foreign 
Coin  current  by  law  ;  even 
though  of  equal  weight  ani  qua- 
"  S  lity,  or  f;ipcrior  to  the  current 
Coin. 

12.  Coining  filfe  Monev,  by 
ufinga  bad  alloy  ;  and  bv  iVaud 
giving  talle  Tvloney  the  quality 
of  good. 

1-5.  Accomplices  in  fabrica- 
ting tools  far  Coining. 

14.  AlTiftingin  thecfcape  of 
a  piiloner. 

15.  MagliUates   granting  in- 
(  dulgcncies  contrary  to  law,  uc. 

L 

f  16.  M^ra.r, — by  wounding 
a  man  i'o  that  death  enfaes,  in- 
cluding all  accomplices. 

17.  Killing  a  man  in  fclf  de- 
f  nee,  ifthellavcr  exceed  the 
bounds  of  ri^cefiity. 

tS.  Murder^ — v.ith  an  inten- 
tion to  rob  orftcal  tlie  pvoperjv 
of  the  poifon,  or  other  property 
erjtru(le>l  to  his  care. 

19  AfialVmation  by  firata- 
g'n-,  arms,   or  p  ;ifon. 

20.  Inducing  another  to  com- 
mit Murder  ;  by  carcfi'es,  pro- 
niifcs,     pref-:ii:s,    or     iircacc  ; 


L 


PUNISH.MEN  rs. 

Imorlfonmcnt  not  lefs  tl  ati  one 
monti,  nor  more  ti\an  f\'i't  years  ; 
and  cjnjenination  to  the  publiv;  w;rk<, 

ImjriloiimcnC  not  lels  than  30  ycari> 
and  brandin'  with  a  hot  iron. 


Impufjnmenl  not  l-fj  t!ian  12,  nor 
more  tlian  i  j  years,  and  condemnation 
to  the  pLibiic  "worics. 

Imprii'oiiment  not  lefs  than  one 
montii,  nor  more  tlian  1;  years,  wic!» 
condeninaiion  to  the  oublic  works. 


Impv'ifonment  not  lefi  t'lan  12  nor 
mare  than  15  years,  and  coiiJenjna- 
tion  to  the  public  works. 

Imprifonment  not  lefi  than  S,  nor 
more  than  12  5  ears,  and  the  public 
works 

Imprifonment  not  lefs  than  ont 
month,  nor  n  ere  than  5  years  ;  wi:h 
condemnation  to  the  public  works. 

imprifon.ment  not  lefs  than  12,  nor 
more  thin  15  years;  and  deprivation 
of  authority. 

Iir.prifjmT>ent,  net  le.'s  than  15,  nor 
more  th^n  30  years  :  the  latter  in  cafes 
of  confanguinity.* 

ImprllLnment,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 
conJen;natioii  to  the  pi.blic  works. 

Impiifr^nment,  net  kfs  than  thirtv 
years,  with  the  hot  iron  ;  in  cruel  ta- 
ffs,  to  he  clufely  chained,  with  corpo- 
lal  puuliliinent  -j-  every  v';ar. 

Candemnation  tv>  the  chain, J  not 
lefs  than  •'O  years. 

Imp  ifonment,  not  lef-;  than  1;,  nor 
more  tlian  8  years,  and  condi-mjia'ion 
to    t!;e    pu'olic    v.'oiks. — li    niurd^r    it 


*  When  a  criminal  is  cOn>femned  to  fcvere  imprifonment,  he  has  robed  but 
the  floor,  no  nouriil.ment  but  bread  and  v/ater,  and  all  communication  v.ith  re- 
lations, or  even  ftvangcts,  is  refufed  him.  V/hen  co.idemned  to  milder  impri- 
fonmei'.t  j  better  nonrifhment  i<.  allowed  ;   but  lie  has  nothing  to  drink  but  water. 

■f-  Corporal  punilhiTient  is  infliifled  with  a  whip,  rod,  or  ftirk,  publicly  on  the 
criminal  ;  the  degree  of  punifhnnent  (within  1 00  lafnes  or  ftrokes  at  one  time)  de- 
pend"; on  the  .''ound  prudence  of  the  Judge. 

^  T.iie  punilhment  o.'th^  Chain  i$  i.iflicled  in  the  folhwirig  mannier.  Tlu; 
tri  .  inal  faft'ers  fevere  Iraprifonment,  and  is  clofely  chained,  that  he  bai  no'mor; 
libc.ty  than  ferves  for  the  inuifpcnfable  n.otion  of  his  body. — Chained  criminals 
fafT^r  a  ctJ  fotal  panifiiment  once  a   vcar,  as  an  exampL  to  the  Public-. 

1  E 
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Crimes. 

^whether  dirath  is  the  refult  or 
not. 

21.  D'leU'wg, — or  challeng- 
ing another  to  combat  with  mur- 
derous weapons  on  whatever 
pretence  the  challenge  be 
grounded. — The  perfon  accept- 
ing the  challenge  is  equally 
guilty,  after  agreeing  to  com- 
bat with  murderous  weapons. 


2  2.    Accomplices   ading    as 
afliftants  and  fecouds. 

,  23.  A  Woman  with  child 
ufing  means  to  procure  abor- 
tion. 

24.  Accomplice! advifing  and 
recommending  abortion. 


25.  Expofing  a  living  infant, 
in  order  to  abandon  it  to  danger 
and  death  5  or  to  leave  its  deli- 
verance to  chance  5  whetherthe 
infant,  foexpofed,  futfers  death 
or  not. 

26.  Maiming  by  malignant 
aflault. 

27.  Suicide,  or  felf  murder, 
without  any  fign  of  infanity. 


■li 


L 

p  28.  Ciilumny, — falfe  accufa- 
tion — injuring  a  man  of  his 
right,  or  robhir;g  him  of  his 
good  name  unjulliy  and  without 
proof.  (See  poll,  No.  55.) 

2g.  Rape, — or  forcibly,  by 
affociates,  threatenings,  or  (hew- 
ing weapiin^,  overpowering  and 
forcing  a  woman  to  fubniit,  and 
fhamefully  abufing  her  by  rea- 
dying her  incapable  i  f  oppofi* 
tlon. 

go  Accomplices  aiding  in  the 
commilTion  of  a  rape. 


3 1 .  Fcdl'iy  carryirig  a  perfon 
out  of  the  State  without  his  will 
or  ine  confent  of  the  Mngiftrate 
cnlifting  n.cn  into  foreign  fer- 
vicc,   &c. 

32.     Forcihly  cr  ly    aJo'nfs  fc- 
jretly  canytn^  a-zaoy  a   Mmer  pa  ft 


Punishments. 

commttteil,  the  criminal  fhaU  fafF^;r  as 
a  murderer. 

If  death  enfiies  ;  condemnation  to  the 
chain  for  30  years,  where  the  farvivor 
is  the  challenger.  If  the  f.irvivor  be 
the  party  challenged,  imprifonm'-.nt, 
not  more  than  12,  nor  lefs  than  8  ye^s, 
and  condemnation  to  public  work?.— 
If  neither  fall,  imprifonment  to  the 
challenger,  not  leCs  than  one  month, 
nor  more  than  5  years  ;  and  hard  Labour 
in  the  public   works. 

Imprifonment,  not  iefs  tlian  one, 
nor  more  than  5  years. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  15,  nor 
more  than  go  years  ;  and  condemnation 
to  the  public  works  :  augmented  when 
married  women. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. — Pu- 
nifliment  increafed  when  the  accomplice 
is  the  father  of  the  infant. 

Imprifonment  not  lefs  than  S,  nor 
more  thau  JZ  years  :  to  be  increafed 
under  circumilances  of  aggravation. 


Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,  nor  mo.'e  than  5  years. 

The  body  to  he  thrown  into  the 
eaith  by  the  executioner,  and  the  name 
of  the  perfon  and  crime  to  be  publicly 
notified  and  fixed  on  a  gollows. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 
co.^demnation  to  the  public  worlcs  ; 
with  corporal  punilliment  if  the  party 
receive  injury. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  S  years, 
nor  more  than  12,  and  condemnatien 
to  the  public  works. 


Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  5,  nor 
more  than  8  years  ;  and  condemnati.m 
to  the  public  works. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  15 
years,  nor  more  then  30  years  ;  aug- 
mented if  the  criminal  is  a  natural  barn 
fubjed-. 

Impiifonment,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,    nor  more  than  5  years,  if  am 
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Crimes. 

'the  j'f^ars  of  infiincy,  under  th" 
catc  or"  parcnti,  guardians,  &c. 

53.  Foidhly  and  hy  aJJrefs, 
('■ct:i>!g  p'ipjfio'i  bf  any  ivuman 
conciary  to  her  will,  obtaining 
Ii.r  confent  to  marriagf,  or 
;ha:Tieful  debauchery,  and  car- 
rying her  iVom  her  at^de  ;  wlio- 
clier  x.\\v.  dcfijn  is  ac^oinpHnieJ 
or  not. 

34.  Forcibly  car'y'irg  a-viy  a 
iv:-'\i:i  knozv:  n  be  bound  ly 
/uTcful  rrjrri^TC,  or  under  pro- 
tc£tion  of  parents,  j.a.d  wi'hJut 
her  confent. 

•^5.  Acconsplices  aiding  Jnd 
alii '.ling. 

36.  Unla-icfiil  i'nprijiinmcr,!, 
or  ke.piiig  a  perfon  in  confine - 
nienC  again:!  liis  will  and  of  his 
l_own  pdvate  authority. 


PUNMSHMENTS 

injv'.rv  rel'ult — Dtherwile  imprlfoiiment, 
not  lef'*  than  S,  nor  more  tban  i2  year;, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public  works. 
Iinpril'oiiincnt,  not  leb  than  5    yiars, 
and  not  more   than  8,  aiwl   tondomna- 

tioiUo  the  public  V/ulU.:*, 


Impriionir.enr,  not  iefa  than  erne 
month,  nor  n.ore  than  5  years,  and 
condemnation  tu  the  Liublic  worki. 


The  fa.nie. 

Imp: ifonaient,  n>)t  Itfs  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years  5  aug- 
mented in  cafes  of  damages. 


f  37.  Fra::d, — Obtaining  the 
property  of  anothf;r  by  ilrata- 
geTi,  with  an  evil  dehgn  on  his 
poileirions,  honor,  or  liberty; 
forgisf  title  deeds  or  contrafts, 
or  a!:eni:g  the  fame. 

Peij.iiy  in  a  Court  of  Juftice, 
afTuming  a  falfe  name.  Sec.  Sec. 
beaiing  falfe  vviinefi. 

3S.  2/6^',  or  taking  a  move- 
able from  the  poiVelfion  of  ano- 
other  by  fraud,  and  without  his 
conl'eat.     See  pjll,  No.  47. 


^< 


39.  AaompUcei  in  'Ih^fi, — 
abet  tori  and  receivers,   &c. 

40.  R-j'jbery — :ommitted  a- 
lone  or  in  company,  by  ufmg 
violence,  or  forcing  a  perfon  to 
difcover  efFetts,  on  which  the 
oiTender  has  felonious  vIjWj, 

4r.  InceKdiary — where  one 
undertakes  an  aition  from  which 
fire  may  enf.ie,  or  with  inten- 
ti'on  to  prejudice,  or  caufe  'ia- 
mage,  with  a  view  to  proii!:  bv 
th^  difjrder  that  takes  place 
he  fliall  be  confidcrcd  as  an  in- 
ctnfi'iaiy,  vhetiier  damages  en- 
lue  or  not. 

42.  bigarry  where  one  bound 
.by  the  tie  of  Uv.fiil  .n.-aiTiony, 


Various,  according  to  the  degrt-e  of 
malignity — in  general,  by  impriiou- 
ment  not  Icfs  than  8  ,  nor  moie  ili<)n 
la  years;  and  in  fmaller  offences,  not 
lefs  than  5  nor  more  thari  3  ;  itnd  cou- 
dernn.ition  to  the  public  woiiis. 

The  farrM;. 


Impriionn«ent,  not  kfs  tlvan  one 
month,  nor  mure  than  5  years,  if  un- 
accompanied by  aggravating  circumilan- 
ces  ;  but  in  aggravated  cales,  imprif  m- 
ment  not  lefs  than  5  nor  more  than  b,  or 
not  lefs  than  8,  nor  more  than  12  yeais. 

Imprifonnjent,  not  lefs  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years  ;  and 
condemnation  to  the  public  works. 

imprifsnment,  not  Icfs  than  15  y  ars 
nor  more  than  30. — If  wounds  enfue, 
in  confeqaence  of  the  violence  ufed  — 
And  if  aci's  of  cruelty  or  wounds,  oc- 
cafioning  death,  th.--n  the  par.ifhinentof 
the  chain  additional. 

lmprifor.m.:nt,  nut  lefs  than  8,  nor 
mor.' than  ij  years;  and  condemna- 
tioito  the  public  works:  when  the 
ria.Tii'S  have  been  ftiHed.  Setting  fire 
to  a  Camp,  Magazine,  Barn,  Timber 
yard,  £c~.  fio:Ti  1 5  to  30  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumflances  of  thecafe. 

Imprifonment,  not  lefs  than  5,  »or 
moic  than  3  years,  or  condemnation  to 
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CSIM^?.  FlTN'ISHMENTS. 

conc^uues    a    f.co!i,l     marriage     the  public    works;   if  the  pcrfun,  with 

with  another    pcrlon,   fingle    or     whom  the  offender  con'.ratls  rhi^fecond 

married.  marriage  was  acquainted    with    the  tirlt. 

If  conccal'd,    then   impijfonment,   not 

^  exceeding  12,  nor  lefj  than  3  years. 


c  r  43.  Mifadvcnturewhere\vith- 
out  any  ill  intention,  by  means 
of  poifonous  merchandize,  or 
apothscaries  felling  adulterated 
drugs,  any  perfon  lafteri  danger 
or  injury. 

44.  Damage  to  man  or  child, 
occafioned  by  riding  or  driving 
carriages  with  too  much  fpeed; 
cr  injury  received  by  psrfons  in- 
capable of  guarding  agSinft  dan- 
ger, occafionlng  a  wound  or 
death,  which  n.ight  have  been 
prevented  by  due  vigilance. 

45'.  Bfcuking  Quarantine, 
S;c.  and  fabricating  iiilfe  bills  of 
health. 

46.  A<ftion'-.  prejudicial  to 
health,  or  nuiiances,  when  the 
neceffary  precautions  prefcvibed 
by  the  laws  of  health  are  neg- 

O    1  ledled  in  cafes  of  dead  animals  ; 

-"^    1  Diilemp.ers   among   catdc,  &c. 


\< 


Iniprifonment,  from  one  month  to  a 
year,  or  condemnation  to  the  public 
works,  if  the  offender  has  caufed  anv 
immediate  damage  ;  but  if  the  caufe  of 
dam.age  be  remote,  imprifonment  from 
one  day  to  a  month. 

Tmprif.inment,  from  one  d.iy  to  a 
month;  to  be  augmented,  in  cafe  death 
or  a  wound  flrould  have  rcfulted  from 
the  accident. 


a  military  court  of  juftice. 


Condemnation  "to  the  public  works, 
with  or  without  fetters  ;  either  from  I 
day  to  a  month,  or  from  i  month  to  a 
vear. 


47.  Stealing  to  the  value  of 
25  Crowns  of  any  moveai-le, 
when  not  accompanied  vyith  ag- 
gravating   circum^ances  ; 

Stealing  IVoi-jd  hi  a  Forefi  Poach- 
ing by  an  unqualijifdfv  jln,  Steal- 
v g  Fnlt  jrnm  2'rerSy  cr  Eartb 
from  open  FUldi — though  be- 
yond the  value  of  45  crowns. 
.See  ante.   No.  3S,  •50- 

48-  I'frng  Frauds  in  pLiylng 
at  Games  allowed  b\  L.ivv. 


:< 


« 


40.  ^.rovitlices  co-opcrating 
in  fuch  Fraudr. 

50.  Playing  at  prohllited 
Games. 

5  1 .  Psrjons  J'lling  M  rchnn- 
di%e  at  higher  prices  than  lixcd 
by  the  t-'olice;  or  by  falfe 
weight  or  mcafure. 

52.  ^fuV.vv. 


Contrnemen*-,  corporal  correflior., 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  punilhnienu' 
if  lequifite. 


The  pillory  and  condemnation  to  the 
public  works,  in  atrocious  cafes  ;  alfo 
imprifonment,  from  one  day  to  a  month, 
and  reRitution.  In  cafe  of  foreigners, 
the  pillory  andbaniftiment. 

Imprifonment,  fro;n  one  day  to  a 
month. 

A  fine  of  300  ducats,  or  iinprifon- 
ment. 

Imprifonment,  from  one  day  to  a 
montii  ;  which  may  be  augmented. 


Corporal    correifilion,    or     imprifan- 
ment,  from  one  d  '  v  to  a  month. 
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Crimes. 

r      53.   Cor.tra'^tn^iUegal  mafr'ui- 
ge:,  ( Sii  ante  Nu.  ^z ). 

54..  Servants  rer.t-iving  c.ir- 
nell,  and  eng:iging  to  fcrvc  more 
mallcis  than  oiu",  or  otherwiic 
milbchaving. 

(;i;.  AI^jL-rs  glvii;g  Servants 
a  falfc  cliavadter. 

56.  L'u>els  on  another  hy 
writing  or  diU^raceful  prints  or 
"S  ■"^  drawing;,  cauliPL;  injury'  to  an- 
otlier.   (Set- ante,   No.  2S.) 

^7.  D  lliibuting  or  pabliih- 
ing  libels. 

5S.  ji^hns  by  wliich  dan- 
ger by  fire  may  be  occafioned  ; 
fuch  as  fmolc'.ng  tobacco  iri  a 
ftdbie,  or  timber  yard,   &c. 

59.   A&.1  ot  liafty  petulance, 
leading  to  quarrels,  afwuhs  and 
l_dama^js. 


Punishments. 

Imprifonment,  from  one  day  to  3 
monvli,  and  condemnation  to  tlie  pub- 
lic works. 

C  irporal  correiflion,  or  inipvifon- 
mcni",   from  one  day  to  a  nion  h. 


Imprifonment,  fiom  one  d^y  tp  a 
month- 

Contlcmnation  to  the  public  works  j 
refoiving  the  rij;ht  of  recomptnce  to 
tlie  party  wronced. 

Condemnation  to  the  public  works  ; 
refervin^'  the  right  of  re.omp.nci  to  the 
party  wronged. 

Corporal  corre£lion. 


Imprifonment  various,  or  co.idemna- 
tion  to  the  nublic  works. 


60.  Wickedly  infulting  the 
Supreme  Being  by  words,  deedti, 
or  a£tions,  in  a  public  place, 
or  in  the  pi efence  of  another 
perlon. 

6 1.  Dirturbing  the  exercife 
of  Public  Worfhip,   tzz. 

62.  Writing  or  Preaching 
againft  the  Chriftian  Religioa, 
and  Catholic  Faith,  Sec.  &c, 
HerefieE,  &c. 

63.  Committing  Inc'ecencies 
in  an?  public  (treet  or  place. 

64..  Attempting  to  feduce  or 
ir.falt  women  of  reputation,  by 
n-iameful  debauchery,  and  ufi^g 
geftures,  or  difcourfes  tending 
to  that  purpofe. 

65.  Carnal  Commerce  by 
M.'.n  with  B.-.-ili:,  or  with  a  pcr- 
fon  of  the  fame  fcx. — 6'>Ji«n/ 

66.  Confcnting  to  iliameful 
debauchery  in  his  houfc5  keep- 
ing a  Ediudy  llo'.'jc. 

67.  Any  perfjn,  man,  or 
woman,  making  a  bnlinefs  of 
proftitution,  and  deriving  profit 
from  thence. 

63.   Dealing  in    Baoks,  Pic- 
tures, or  Prints,  wh!:!i    re-rc- 
Lf-nt  ■ndeccn^afiior... 


Dttention  in  the  hofpital  deftined 
for  madmen  '■,  where  the  oifendcr  is  to 
be  treated  like  a  man  out  of  his  fenfe?, 
until  hia  amandment  be  peifeft  and  af- 
fured. 

Imprifoiir^ent,  from  one  day  to  a 
month ;  to  be  augmented  by  falling 
and  corporal  correflion. 

Pillory  and  imprifonment,  fro.-n  one 
day  to  a  month,  or  to  a  year. 


Imprifonment,  from  on;  day  to  a 
month,  augmented  by  falling. 

Imarifoninent,  from  one  day  to  a 
month. 


Corpor  •'  corrcfllon,  and  rondeiiiri- 
tion  to  the  public  works  ;  aoj  baniili- 
ment  from  the  place  where  the  oftence 
has  been  publicly  fcandalous. 

Condemnation  to  the  public  work;^ 
from  one  month  to  one  year  j  to  be  aug- 
mented, when  an  innocent  perfon  iias 
been  feduced  :     2d  ofteTice,  the  pillory. 

Irr.prifonmcnt,  from  one  mon  h  to  a. 
year — fecond  offence  punilhment  do.i- 
bl-d,  and  augmented  by  faflinj,  and 
corporal  ccrredtion. 

Impiifonment,  from  one  day  to  one 
month. 
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CKI^;Es.  •  Punishments. 

{"     69,   Dil'iiuiiinT;  ill  mark=,  and  The  f^m  . 

I  obt.-.ii.ing  admillion    into    fjcit-- 
ties,   an.l    Iccixt    iiateinities    nut 
j  -ouuniiu  t.>  the  Maiiiuracc'. 
I       70.  Haibouriii^  in  tiwtlli-jrs  The  fliine. 

<(  pcifoiis  nut  known    to  hav^  „n 
iKiMelt  irie''r:3  or"  hvir.;;. 

71.    Banished    perfjiis,     from  Corporal    corref^ioh,   to    be     dc«bird 

the  vvh.ilc  ot'the  A.rtr.i  1  L>o-     .u  lach  fucceJiivc   reCTu;  and  tr.c   of- 
r..t.u^vi,,— iitdinlri^,   ice.  .     i'cnJcv  to  be  b.u  hhcj   lio.n  tlie  ili-it;ji- 

i^  tary   Djirjinio:)3. 


•  T=e3i-ffiSSllaa«~~ 


Iii  contemplating   the  Various  component   parts  of 
thi;-;  Code,  it  is  eaiy  to  difcover  that   although  fome 
features  of  it  may   be  worthy  of  imitation,  upon   the 
■whole  it  13  not  fuited  either  to  the  conflituiicii  of  this 
country,  or  the   genius  of  the  people.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a    curious   and     iiit-ercfllng    document,    from 
which  confiderable   information  may    be  drawn  ;  if 
ever  that  period  iliall  arrive   v/hen  a  revifion  of  our' 
own  criminal  Code  (in  msny  refpeds  more  excellent 
than  this)    Ihall  become  an  objccl    of  confideration 
with  the  Legiflature. — At  all  events  it  flrongly  evin-I 
ces  thencceihty  of  adapting  the  laws  to  the  circum-[ 
ilances  and  fituation  01  the  Govcrnm.ent  and  People' 
w^hofe  vices  are  to  be  reft  rained. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  Punimment  of  death  (ex- 
cepting in  Hiihtary  ofiences  cognizable  by  Courts 
Martial)  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  Code, 
which  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  a  great  mea- 
fufe  on  the  principles  laid  down  bv  the  Marauis  Bee- 
caria,  in  his  Eifay  on  Crimes  and  Puniihments;  That 
able  writer,  already  (o  frequently  quoted,  eftablifhes 
it  as  a  maxim,  which  indeed  will  fcarcely  be  contro- 
verted, "  That  the  fevcrity  of  Punilhment  Ihouid  jult 
*'  be  fufHcient  to  excite  compallion  in  the  fpectators, 
"  as  it  is  intended  more  for  them  than  the  criminal. 
"  — A  punifliment,  to  be  juil,  fhould  have  only  that 
"  degree  of  fevcrity  Vihich  is  fuflitient  to  deter  others, 
'-  and  no   nie-re." — This   author    further   zlfert:-, — 
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*'  That  perpetual  labour  has  In  it  all  that  is  nccefTary 
"  to  deter  the  moft  hardened  and  determined,  as 
"  much  as  the  punifhmcnt  of  death,  ivbere  every  c.\- 
"  ample fuppofcs  a  nc\u  cn.-nc : — perpetual  labour  on 
"  the  other  hand,  affords  a  frequent  and  lafling  ex- 
"  ample."* 

Doubtlefs,  Ihe  fundamental  principle  of  good  le- 
gifiation  is,  rather  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punifn. 
— If  a  mathematical  exprefhon  may  be  applied  to  thv 
good  and  evil  of  human  life,  it  is  the  art  of  conduitl- 
ing  men  to  the  maximum  of  happinefs  and  the  ;;;;,7/- 
miim  of  mifery. 

But  in  fplte  of  all  the  efforts  of  human  wifjom, 
aided  by  the  lights  of  philofophy,  and  freed  from  the 
mifl  of  prejudice  or  the  bigotry  of  darker  ages ; — In 
fpite  of  the  befllaws,  and  the  mofi:  correct  fyflem  of 
pohce  which  the  mod  enlightened  Legiflatu.ie  can 
form  ;  it  will  not  be  altogether  poiTible,  amid  the  va- 
rious oppofite  attraclions  of  pleafure  and  pain,  to  re- 
duce the  tumultuous  aftivity  of  mankind  to  abfolute 
regularity  : — We  can  only  hope  for  a  confiderable  re- 
duction of  the  evils  that  cxill.  To  conclude  this 
Chapter  with  the  v/ords  of  our  favourite  Beccaria, — 
het  the  la-ivs  be  clear  and  /imp  le, — let  the  entire  force  of 
the  Nation  be  united  in  their  defence^  let  tl^e  laws  be 
feared,  and  the  lazes  only. 

*  The  punilTiment:  of  d"a*-h  is  nit  .".ut'iorifid  by  aiy  r'g^^. — If  fo,  Jiow  in-.'.ll. 
we  reconcile  the  ma^im,  that  a  man  has  no  righ'c  to  kill  hi    fclf. 

The  punifhmcnt  ot  death  is  a  war  of  a  whole  r.ati)a  ;>.ra!')ll  a  cil::7.en,  whofe 
dertrudlion  is  confidercd  as  neccdary  ot  ufsr'nl  to  the  public  good. — U  1  can  dc- 
monftrate  thatit  is  neither  neceiTaiy  nor  ufeful,  I  (hall  have  gained  rhe  caiiie  of 
humanity. — If  the  exp.-'ri?nce  of  all  ages  be  nat  ftifticien' to  prove  that  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  death  has  n.v.-r  prevented  .detcrrrir.cJ  m;o  f,om  injuring  foc!-;:ty — if 
the  example  of  ihe  Romans — if  twenty  years  reign  oi  Elizabeth,  Fxpr-;f5  of' 
.Ruflia,   be  not  furficient,  \::X.  us  conf.ilt  hurian  r.jtjre  in  proof  of  my  aficrtiDn. 

The  dcr-th  of  a  criminal  isateriible,  b'..t  mom-n'.ary  l.iectaclo  ;  a.i.l  t'icr--f  ;re 
alifs  erftcauioas  method  ofdcterririg  otliers,  thin  tbe  continued  exan.ple  of  a  man 
•  deprived  of  his  liherty,  and  conienn.ivd  to  repair,  hy  his  labour,  the  i  jury  done 
it  fo-iety.  A  conditi"n  f)  miferah.-e  is  a  much  inoie  pow-rrul  pr,-v"!»;  itive  ihun 
tbe  feaj-  of  death,  which  snen  always  behold  in  dii.{»ntobKuT4i^y. 
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Onpunijlyments.—Thc  mode  authorized  by  the  ancient 

laws.— The  period  when  tranfpo?'tation  commenced. 

The  principal  crimes  enumerated  which  are  pumjhahle 
by  Death. — Thofe  punijlnihle  by  tranfportatisn  and 
Impr'ifonment. — The  Courts  appointed  to  try  different 
degrees  of  Crimes. — Sanguinary  punifoments,  extend- 
ing tofo  many  offences  of  an  inferior  nature,  defeat  the 
ends  of juffice.~The  fyflem  of  pardons  examined  :— 
their  evil  tendency. — 'New  regulations  fuggejled  with 
regard  to  Pardons    and   Executions. — An   hifiorical 

account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Tranfportation. 

The  expedients  reforted  to,  after  the  American  War 
put  afiop  to  that  mode  of  punifloment. — The  fyflcm  of 
the  Hulks  then  adopted. ^-Salutary  Laws  aljo  made 
for  the  eredion  of  Provincial  and  National  Peniten- 
tiary Uoufes.—The  nature  and  principle  ofthcfe  laws 
briefly  explained.~An  account  of  the  Convids  confined 
in  the  Bulks  for  nineteen   years. — The  expence  and 
produce  of  their  labour. — An  improved  method  of  cm- 
ploying  Convids  on  public  works  explained. — Alfo  in  the 
naval  arfenals — Thefyflem  of  tranfportation  to  New  ■ 
South  Wales  examined. — The  enormous  expence  of  this 
mode  of  punifomcnt.—Improvcmenis  fuggcfled,  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  expence  in  future. —The  erection  ^ 
of  Penitentiary    Houfes  recommended. — A  mode  fug- 
gcfled  offeleding  Convicts  for  afferent  fttuations,  fo 
as  to  make  their  labour  in  all  cafes  produdive. — Rea- 
fons  offered  why  thefe  various  Swggefticns,  with  re- 
gard to  the  puniffment  of  Offenders,  would  operate 
powerfully  in  diminijhing  their  number,  anj  in  pre- 
•venting  future  Crimes. 


1.MPERFECT  in  ir.any  rcfpecls  as  the  criminal  Law 
appears,  from  what  lias  been  deiailcd  and  Ibted  in  tht: 
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preceding  Chapter  :  and  much  as  the  great  increale 
of  capital  Offences,  created  during  the  lafl  and  pre- 
fent  Century,  is  to  be  lamented  : — it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed that  feveral  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Society ;  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  huma- 
nity, and  more  confonant  to  reafon  and  juflice,  in 
the  appropriation  and  the  mode  of  infliding  punifh- 
ments. 

The  benefit  of  Clergy,  which  for  a  long  period 
exempted  clerical  people  only,  from  the  punilhment 
X)f  death  in  cafes  of  felony,  was  by  feveral  jdatutes* 
extended  to  peers,  women,  and  all  perfons  able  to 
read  y  who,  pleading  their  Clergy,  fuftered  only  a 
corporal  puniihment,  or  a  year's  imprifonment  ;  and 
thofc  men  who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of 
peerage,  were  hanged.f 

This  unaccountable  and  cruel  didinclion  was  a6lu- 
ally  not  removed  until  the  5th  of  Queen  Anne,  cap. 
6,  which  extended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  who 
were  entitled  to  afk  it,  whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  feveral  of  the 
old  fanguinary  modes  of  punilhment  have  been  ei- 
ther, very  properly,  aboliflied  by  a£ls  of  parliament, 
or  allowed,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  to  fall  into 
idifufe  : — luch  as  burning  alive,  (^particidarly  women^ 
cutting  off  hands  or  ears,  Jlitting  nojirils,  or  branding  in 
■the  hand  or  face  ;  and  among  lefler  punifliments,  fal- 
len into  difufe,  may  be  mentioned  the  ducking-Jlool. 

The  punifliment  of  death  for  felony  (as  has  alrea- 
:dy  been  obferved)  has  exifted  fince  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.  nearly  700  years. — Tranfportation  was  fn-ll  in- 
troduced, anno  171S,  by  the  A6tofthe  4th  George 
I.  cap.  II,  and  afterwards  of  the  6th  George  I.  c. 
23,  which  allowed  the  Court  a  difcredonary  power  to 
order  felons  who  were  by  law  entitled  to  their  clergy, 

'      •    t   EJwjid  VJ.   r..p.  12;   n  J,'.-.    J.    c:\^.  6:    3  ar.J  4    W.i:;  m    iai    ?.!a:y, 
«p.  y  :   4  iiiil  5  Wilhan:  a;vJ  M.iry,   cap.  2  + 
\   Blaciciion., 
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to  be  tranfported  to  the  American  plantations  for  fe- 
ven  years. 

Since  that  period,  the  mode  of  punifliment  has 
undergone  feveral  other  alterations,  and  many- 
Crimes,  which  were  formerly  confidered  of  an  infe- 
rior rank,  have  been  rendered  capital ;  which  will 
be  befl  elucidated  by  the  following  Catalogue  of  Of- 
fences, divided  into  three  clalTes,  according  to  the 
laws  now  in  force. 


I 


Crimes  pimiJJj able  by  the  Deprivation  of  life  :  and 
where ^  upon  the  Convidion  of  the  Offenders,  the  fen- 
tence  of  Death  ?nuj}  be  pronounced  by  the  judge. — Of 
thefe  it  has  been  repeatedly Jiated  the  number  is  about 

1 60. 

The  principal  are  the  following' 

Treafon,  and  Petty  Treafon  \See  pazj  189.  &c.  under  the 
former  of  which  is  included  the  OHence  of  Counterfeit- 
ing the  Gold  and  Sijver  Coin,  See  p<^g^  93 — 10 1. 

Murder,  Seepage  192,  ^>:c. 

Arfon,  or  Vv'ilfuUy  and  malicioufly  burning  a  Houfe,  Barns 
with  Corn,  &c.   See  page  202.  ' 

Rape,  or  the  forcible  violation  ofchaftity,  &c.  See  page  195. 

Stealing  an  Heirefs,  See  psge   195. 

Sodomy,  a  crime  againil:  nature,  committed  either  with  man 
or  bead;   Seepage  195. 

Piracy,  or  robbing  Ships  aiid  V'-Hels  at  fea :  under  which  is 
included,  the  Oifence  of  Sailors  forcibly  hindering  their 
Captains  from  fighting,  See  page  202. 

Forgery  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  Bills,  Note;,  Public  Securities 
&c.  tic.  Clerks  of  the  Bank  enibezzling  Notes,  altering 
Dividend  Warrants:  Paper  Makers,  unauthorifeJ,  ufing 
moulds  for  Notes,  &c. 

Defcroylng  Ships,  or  fttting  them  on  Fire. 

Bankrupts  not  furrendering,  or  concealing  their  EffctSls. 

Burglary,  or  HoufeBreaking  in  the  night  time.  Seepage  203. 

Highway  Robbery. 

Houfe  Breaking  in  the  day  time,  See  page  20 1,  202. 

Piivatcly  Stealing,  or  Picking  Pockets  ;:bove  One  Shilling. 
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.^hop  Lifting  above  Five  Shillings,  S:e  pc^e  201,  202. 

Stealing  Bonds,  Bill.s  or  Bank:  Notes. 

Stealing  Bank:  Notes,  or  Bills  from  Letters. 

Srealing  above  .1.05.  in  any  Houfe.  Sec  page  202. 

Stealing  above  ^.os.  on  a  River. 

Stealing  Linen,  &c.   from    Bleaching  Grounds,  5cc,    or  de- 

ftroying  Linen  therein. 
Maiming  or  Lvilling    Catde  maliciouily,  ^.vthe   Black  Aifl:, 

9  Geo.  L.  cap.  22. 
Stealing  Horfes.  Cattle,  or  Sheep- 
Shooting  at  a  Revenue  Officer;  Dr  at  any  other  pcrfon,  See 

the  Black  Aft. 
Pulling  down  Houfes,  Churches,  &c. 
Breakinii;  dov/n  the  head  of  a  Fifti   Pond,  whereby   Fiih  may 

be  loft,  (Black  A£l) 
Cutting  down  Trees  in  an  Avenue,  Garden,  &c. 
Cutting  down  Riveror  Sea  Banks 
Cutting  Hop  Binds 
Setting  fire  to  Coal  mines 
Taking  Rev/ard   for  helping   another  to    Stolen  Goou«,  in 

certain  cafes.  See  p<7ge  j'^S. 
Returnins;  from   Tranfportation ;  or  being  at  large    in   the 

Kingdom  after  Sentence 
Stabbing  a  Perfcn  unarmed,  or  not  having  a  weapon  drawn, 

if  he  die  in  fix  months 
Concealing  the  Death  of  a  Baftard  Child 
Malicioufiy  maiming  or  disfiguring  any  perfon,  See.  lying  in 

wait  for  the  purpofe,  See  page  198 
Sending  Threateninij;  Letters  (Black  A6t) 
Riots  by  twelve  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  in  an  hour  afier 

proclamation 
Being  accefiaries  to  Felonies  deemed  capital 
Stealing  Woollen  Cloth  from  Tenter  Grounds 
Stealing  from  a  Ship  inDillrefs 
Government  Stores,  embezzling,  burning  or   deftroying   in 

Dock-Yards  ;  in  certain  cafes 
Challenging  Jurors  above  20  in  capital  felonies ;  or  ftanding 

mute 
Cottons,  felling  with  forged  Stamps 
Deer-Stealing,  fecond  offence;   or  even  firft  offence  under 

the  Black  A61,  not  ufuaily  enforced 
Uttering  counterfeit  Money,  third  ofiencs 
Prifoners  under  Lifulvent  Acts  guilty  of  perjury 
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Deftroying  Silk  or  Velvet  in  the  loom  ;  or  the  Tools  for 
manuf?.61:uring  thereof:  or  deftroying  Woollen  Goods, 
Racks  or  Tools,  or  entering;  a  Houfe  for  that  purpofe 

Servants  purloining  their  Mafter's  Goods,  value  40s. 

Perfonating  Bail:  or  acknowledging  fines  or  judgments  in 
another's  name 

Efcape  by  breaking  Prifon,  in  certain  cafes 

Attempting  to  kill  Privy  Counfellors,  Sic. 

Sacrilege 

Smuggling  by  perfons  armed  ;  or  afl'embling  armed  for  that 
purpofe 

Robbery  of  the  Mail 

Deftroying  Turnpikes  or  Bridges,  Crates,  Weighing  En- 
p;ines,  Locks,  Sluices,  Engines  for  Draining  Marfhes, 
&c. 

Mutiny,  Defertion,  Sec.  by  the  Martial  and  Statute  Lavir 

Soldiers  or  Sailors  enlifting  into  Foreign  Service. 


2.  Crimes  denominated  Single  Felonies^  piinijldable  by 
Tranfportation,  Whipping.,  Imprifonment .,  the  Pillory., 
end  Hard  labour  in  Houfe s  of  Corredion,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence. 

The  principal  of  which  are  the  folloiving. 

Grand  Larceny,  which  comprehends  every  fpecies  of  Theft 
above  the  value  of  One  Shilling,  not  otherv/ife  diftin- 
guifhed 

Receiving  or  buying  Stolen  Goods,  Jewels  and  Plates,  See 
page   141 

Ripping  and  ftealing  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  &c.  or  buying  or 
receiving.  See  page  138 

Stealing  (or  receiving  whenftolen)  Ore  from  Black  Lead 
Mines 

Stealing  from  Furniflicjd  Lodgings 

Setting  fire  to   Underwood 

Stealing  Letters,  or  deftroying  a  Letter  or  Packet,  or  advan- 
cing the  Poftage  and  fecreting;  the  Money 

Kbezzling  Naval  Stores  in  certain  cafes 

Petty  Larcenies,  or  Thefts  under  One  Shilling 

Aflaulting  with  intent  to  Rob 

Aliens  returning  after  being  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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Stealing  Fi{h    from  a   Pond  or   River — Fifliing  in   inclofed 

Ponds,  and  buying  ftolen  Fifti 
Stealing  Roots,  Trees,  or  Plants,  of  the  value  of  53.   or  de- 

ftroyino;  them 
Stealing  Children  with  their  Apparel 
Bigamy,  or  xMarryino;  more  Wives  or    Huft)ands   than   one 

(now  punifhable  by  tranfportation) 
Aflaulting  and  Cutting,  or  Burning  Clothes 
Coin — Countcrfcitmg  the  Copper    Coin,  iScc. — St'f  page — 

93,  loi. 
Marriage,  folemnizing  clandeftinely 
l^anflaughter,  or  Killing  another  without  Malice.  <S:c.      Sec 

page   194 
Cutting  or  Stealing  Timber,  Trees,  &c.&c.  Sec. 
Stealing  a  Shroud  outof  a  Grave 
Watermen  carrying  too  many   pafTengers  in  the  Thames,  if 

any  drpwned. 


3.  Offences  denominated  Mifdemeanors^  punijhable  by 
Fine^  Imprifonment ^  Whipping,  and  the  Pillory, 

The  principal  of  which  are  the  frAlowing. 

Perjury,  or  taking  a  falfe  Oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  5cc. 
Frauds,  by  Cheating,  Swindling  contriity  to  the  rules  of 
common  honeftv.  Sec.  &c. 

Confpirac-ies  for  the  purpofe  of  injuring  or  defrauding  others 

AiTiults  bvftriking  or  beating  another  perfon,  &c. 

Stealing  Dead  Bodies 

Stealing  Cabbages,  Turnips,  occ.  grov/ing 

Cutdng  aiid  ftealing  Wood  and  Trees 

Robbing  Orchards  and  Gardens 

Stealing  Deer  from  Forefts 

Stealing  Dogs 

Setting  Fire  to  aHoufe  to  defraud  the  Tnfjrance  Office 

Making  and  Selling  Fire  Works  and  Squibs 

Throwing  the  fame  when  on  fire  about  the  ftreets 

Uttering  Bafe  Money 

Selling  Bafe  Money  under  its  denominated  value 

Embezzlements  in  the  Woollen,  Silk,  and  other  Manufac- 
tures 

Artificers  and  Servants  in  various  Trades  committing  Of- 
fences 
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Conibinations  and  Confpiracies  for  raifmg  the  price  of  Wa- 
ges 

SmugE;ling  Run  Goods,  and  other  Frauds  relative  to  the 
Excife  and  Cuftoms 

Keepers  of  Bawdy  Houfcs  and  other  Diforderly  Houfes 


Idle  and  diforderly  perfons  dcfcribed  by  the  Ad:  of  the 
lythGeo.  11.  cap.  5,  and fubfe que nt  Acts,  •^\im{\\2ih\Q 
with  one  Month's  Imprironment— ^;j^;;/£?/7 — 

1.  Pei Tons  threatening  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  Pariih 

2.  Perfons  who  tipple  in  Ale  Houfes,  and  negled  their  Fa- 
milies, &c.  as  dcfcribed  in  the  32d  Geo.  III.  cap.  45 

3.  Perfons  who  (hall  unlawfully  return  to  the  Parifti  or  place  , 
from  v/hich  they  have  been  legally  removed,  without  , 
bringing  a  Certificate 

4.  Perfons,  who  not  having  where  withal  to  maintain  theni- 
fclves,  live  idly  without  employment,  and  refufe  to  work 
for  the  ufual  Wr.ges 

5.  Peifons  begging  in  the  ftrects,  highways,  &c. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds  dcfcribed  by  the  f aid  Act  of  the 
ijih  Geo.  11.  cap.  5,  and  fubfequenf  Ads.,  punifha- 
ble  by  Six  months  Iniprifonment — namehy — 

1.  Perfons  going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers,  or  Gatherers  of 
Alms,  under  pretence  of  Lofs  by  Fire,  or  other  cafualty 

2.  Fencers,  Bearv/ards,  Strolling  Players  of  interludes,  or 
other  Entertainments 

3.  Minftret?,  (except  thofe  licenfed  by  the  Lord  Button  in 
Chefnire) 

4.  Perfons  pretending  to  be,  and  wandering  in  the  habit  of, 
Gypfey^ 

5.  Fortune  Tellers,  pretending  Skill  in  Phyfiognomy,  Pal- 
m.ffiry,  ccc.  or  uhng  any  fubtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impofe 
on  others 

6.  Perfons  plaving  or  betting  at  any  unlawful  Games  or 
Plays 

y.  Perfons  who  run  away,  and  leave  their  Wives  and  Chil- 
dren upon  the  Parifti 
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8.  Petty  Chapmen  and  Pedlars  wandering  abroad  without  a 
Licence 

9.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  Ale  Houfcs, 
Out  Houfes,  or  the  open  Air,  and  nut  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  thcmfclves 

10.  Perfons  wandering  .ibroad,  and  pretcndino;  to  be  Soldi- 
ers or  Sailors,  v/ithout  proper  Certificates  from  their  Of- 
ficers, or  Tcftimonials  from  Magiflrates 

11.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  pretending  to  go  to  work  in 
Harvcft,  without  a  proper  Certiiicate  from  the  Parifii 

12.  Perfons  having  Implements  of  Koufc-breakingor  Offcn- 
five  Weapons,  with  a  Felonious  Intent 

13.  Perfons  concerned  in  illegal  Lottery  TranfaiTtions,  as  dc- 
fcribed  in  the  Lottery  A(51s,  27thj  33d5  34th,  and  35th 
Geo.  III. 


Incorrigible  Rogues  2iYe  thus  deicnh&d,  pimij/jable  zuifh 
Two  Tears*  Imprifonmcnt  and  Whippings  or  Tranf- 
portationfor  Seven  7  ears,  if  they  break  viit  of  Prifon, 
— namely — 

1.  Perfons  (tiled  End-Gatherers,  buying,  collecting,  or  re- 
cerving  Ends  of  Yarn  in  the  Woollen  Branch,  ag.anft  the 
flat..  i;^h  Geo.  i.  cap.  23. 

2.  Perfons,  who  being  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  have  efcap- 
ed,  after  being  apprehended,  or  who  ihall  refufe  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  Magiiirate,  or  who  fhallgive  a  falfe  account 
of  themfelves  after  being  warned  of  their  punifl:iment 

3.  Perfons  who  fluul  efcape  out  of  any  Houfc  of  Cofre6tioa 
before  the  period  of  their  Imprifonn^etit  expires 

4.  Perfons,  who  being  once  punidied*  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, ihall  again  commit  the  fame  Oilence. 

fr^  There  are  a  great  many  other  triv'al Q fences  dcno7ninc;f- 
ed  M'lfdsmeanors^  Jubjedl  to  pecuniary  Fines.,  which  it  is 
r.ot  necejfary  at  prcfnt  to  enuimrate. 

The  Crimes   msntloned   in    the    firft    and   fecond 

•  c'aiies  of  the   foregoing  enumeration  (except  petty 

larceny)  are  always  tried  by  the  Superior  Courts: — 

The  oft'ences  fpecified  in  the  third  clafs,  as  alfo  petty 
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larceny,  and  every  fpecles  of  mifdemeanor  and  va- 
grancy, are  generally  tried,  (with  fome  few  excep- 
tions) by  the  Juftices  in  their  General  and  Quarter  ; 
Seffions,  where  in  certain  cafes  in  Middlefex,  they  . 
ad;  under  a  commiflion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.— 
The  Magiftratcs  in  Petty  Seffions,  and  in  feveral  in- 
flances  2ifingle  Magijirate^  have  alfo  power  of  con- 
vidlng,  in  a  fummary  way,  for  a  variety  of  fmall 
mifdemeanors,  and  ads  of  vagrancy,  and  of  punifli- 
ing  the  delinquents  vv^ith  fine  and  imprifonment. 

It  generally  happens  in  the  metropolis,  that  out  of 
2000  to  2500  prisoners  who  are  tried  for  different 
crimes,  in  the  various  courts  of  Jullice,  above  5-6th 
parts  are  for  larcenies,  acts  of  vagrancy,  and  fmal- 
ler  offences ;  where  the  benefit  of  clergy  either  at- 
taches, or  does  not  apply  at  all. — The  major  part, 
are  of  courfe,  returned  upon  fociety,  after  a  fiiort 
imprifonment,  or  fome  corporal  punifhment,  too  fre- 
quently to  rencvv^  their  depredations  on  the  public. — 
But  a  vafl  proportion  (as  has  already  been  fnewn) 
arc  always  acquitted.* 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  proportion 
of  the  more  atrocious  offenders  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ;  the  number  acquitted  ;  ana  the  fpeciiic  pu- 
niflimems  infiicled  on  the  different  oflences  in  cafe 
of  convidion,  ,one  year  has  been  felefted  ;  a  year 
in  v.'hich  it  was  naturi^l  to  expect  from  the  immenfe, 
and  indeed,  unparailclled  bounties  v.hich  v/ere  gi- 
ven for   feamen  arnd  folJiers,  that  the    number  of 

*  All  endeavours  towards  rjie  preveniion  (rf  crimes  wiil  ever  be  atrenrled  with 
\!!iconquer;ibIe  dilfic'-lty,  until  fome  general  Koule  at  Induftry  can  be  ellanlilhed 
in  tb.e  Metropolis  ;  where  pcrfoiis  'difchargcd  for  petty  oftcncef,  as  well  as . 
ftrangcvs,  and  otlicrs  our  ot'  work,  may  h.ive  an  opportunity  of'fiuuing,  at  Icaft  a 
tcBip  rary  employment  fufticient  to  maiistaiii  them  5 — an  Inltitution  at  this  forc 
would  be  a  work  of  great  charity  and  hunuiiily  ;  anu  it  is  caineilly  to  be  hoped, 
tliat  the  view  of  the  fubjc£i  given  in  this  Work  may  induce  men  of  opulence  an4 
philunthrophy  to  f.  t  oa  foot  an  eftablidiment  calculated  to  promote  Inch  a  mul- 
titude of  good  and  ufrful  olijcdts*  ;  more  cipecialiy  as  with  proper  nianagcraciit  it 
would  very  loop,  p'ly  itlelf. 

*  -Vide  Cliap.  V.  na;j;f  92  ci  the  N'ote. 
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thieves  and  criminals  would  be  greatly  reduced,— 
namely— /m;2  the  month  of  April  1793,  to  the  month 
of  April,  1794,— including  eight  feflions  at  the  Old 
JBailey  :— The  following  Table  fliews  in  what  man- 
ner 1060  prifoners,  put'on  their  trials  during  that  pe- 
riod, were  difpofed  of. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  in  orjc  year,  out  of  ic6o 
prilbners,  only  493  were  puniilied ;  of  whom,  197 
affer  a  temporary  coiifinemenr,  would  relvini  upon 
the  public,  with  little  profpcvl  of  being  better  dipof- 
ed  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety,  thun  before. 

But  this  is  not  ail, — for  according  to  the  prefent 
fyfleni,  out  ot  about  ouj  hwid red  who  are,  upon  an 
average  every  year,  doomed  to  fuffer  the  puiiiflnnent 
ol[  dc:\th,four  Jyf//js  or  more  are  generally  pardoned* 
either  on  condition  of  being  tranlported,  or  of  f^oing 
into  liis  Majefly's  ferviee,  and  not  feldom  v/ithout 
jany  condition  at  all. 

Hence  it  is,  that  calculating  on  all  the  different 
chances,  encourap;ements  to  commit  crimes  aftually 
arife  out  of  the  fyiiem  intended  for  their  prevention, 
y?/y/,  from  the  hope  of  a-voidir.g  dctcdion  and  apprchen- 
fion\  fccond,  of  ef coping  con-vidiGn^  from  the  means  ifed 
to  lit i ate  and  fuborn  the  ei-idcncc  ;  thirds  from  the  mercy 
if  the  jury  ^  in  confulering  the  pwiifoment  too  fc'vcre  \  — 
and  fourth^  from  the  ivt-ercft  of  pcrfons  of  rank  or  confi- 
dcration^  applying  (under  circumjlances  where  humanity 
becomes  the  friend  of  every  perfon  doomed  to  die ^  for  the 
intei-fcrence  of  Royal  mercy ^  by  Pardons. 

God  forbid  that  the  Author  of  thefe  pages  fliould 
do  {o  much  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  as  to  convey 
an  idea  hoilile  to  the  extenfion  of  that  amiable  prero- 
gative veiled  in  The  Sovereign;  and  which  His  Majefty 
has  exercifed  with  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  a  merciful  difpofitioa  ti-nly 
chaiaclerilfic  of  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  King. 

Theie  animadverfions  are  by  no  means  pointed 
againft  the  exercifc  of  a  privilege  fo  benign,  and  even 
fo  neceffary,  in  the  prefect  liate   of  the  criminal  law  ; 

*  As  puniijiments  became  more  mild,  clemency  an;l  pardons  became  lefs  dc- 
certhry. — CLnieucy  is  a  virtup  that  ought  to  (}i':ne  in  the  code,  and  not  in  the 
private  judgment. — The  prince  in  pardoni:ig  gives  up  the  public  Iccurity  inja- 
vour  of  an  individual,  and  by  the  cxcrcife  ot"  this  fpecics  of  benevolence  pro.  lainis 
a  palili;  zQc  of  irT?punity.'i — Let  the  Executors  of  the  law3  be  ini-Xorabk  :  but  Jst 
.tlie  Lcjir.aiu:;;  be  tenutr,  Indulj^cnt  and  humane. 

Beccaria,  cap.  46. 
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They  regard  only   the  impofitions  which  have  been 
praclifed  upon  fo  many  well-intentioned,  refpeccable, , 
and  amiable  characters,  who  have,  from  motives  of; 
humanity,  interefted  themfelves  in  obtainin gyr^-^  par- 
dons^ for  Convitls^  or  pardons  on  condition  of  going  into  \ 
■the  army  or  navy."^ 

If  thefe  humane  individuals,  who  intereft  them- 
felves in  applications  of  this  fort,  were  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  one  half  of  the  grofs  impofitions  prac- 
tifed  upon  their  credulity,  or  of  the  extent  of  the  evil 
confequences  arifmg  to  fociety  from  fuch  pardons, 
they  would  fhudder  at  the  extent  of  the  cruelty  exer- 
cifed  towards  the  public,  and  even,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  to  the  convicts  themfelves,  by  this  falfe  huma- 
nity. 

In  a  country  where,  from  the  gf  eat  caution  and  hu- 
manity which  mingles  in  that  part  of  the  criminal  ju- 
rifprudeace  which  relates  to  the  trial  of  offenders, 
it  is  fcarcely  polTible  that  an  honed  or  an  innocent 
perfon  can  be  convicted  of  a  capital  offencej.  It 
would  feem  to  be  a  good  criterion,  that  the  Royal 
mercy  fhould  only  be  extended  on  two  indifpenfable 
conditions. 

I.    That  the  Comv'itl  under fentcnce  of  death  Jhoidd^  for  the  fake 
of  public  jujiice^  (and  to  deter  others  frorji  the   commiffion  of  \ 
crimes)  dijcover  all  his   accomplices^  and   the   robberies  or 
other  crimes  he  has  committed. 

3.  That  he  Jliould  hi  transported;  or  make  retribution  to  the 
parties  he  has  injured  by  being  kept  at  hard  labour  for  lifei 
or  until  ample  fecurity  Jl)all  be  given  for  good  behaviour^ 
after  fuch  retribution  is  made, 

*  See  Intiodu'fl:ion  page  ig — 2i. 

•j-  II  is  not  h-^re  meant  to  fay  there  have  not  been  fume  inlTrince?,  and  e^fen  one 
(>f  a  very  recent  date,  where  an  innocent  man  may  be  conviiSed  ;  but  they  are 
Ci;rcain!y  very  rare,  and  when  dffcovcred,  the  RojkI  inurcy,  of  cjujfc  relicvijs  thc 

wnfoitunate  pci'lon. 
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The  precaution  not  having  been  ufed  of  know- 
ing y^r  certain  J  before  pardons*  were  granted,  whe- 
ther the  parties  were  fit  for  his  His  Majcfly's  fervice 
or  not ;  the  convicls  theiiifelves  carefully  concealing 
every  kind  ot  bodily  infirmity;  and  the  pardons  con- 
taining no  eventual  condition  of  ultimate  tranfporta- 
tion,  in  cafe  the  perfons  fnould  be  found  unfit  for  the 
army  or  navy ;  the  refult  has  been,  that-  many  con- 
vi(5ts,  who  are  now  actually  thieves  upon  the  town, 
.were  ?hnoit  iiillantly  thrown  back  upon  the  public. 
Son>e,  even  before  they  were  attcfled,  in  conlequence 
oi  the  difcovery  of  bodily  incapacity,  and  others,  in  a 
very  fhort  time  after  they  had  gone  into  the  navy  or 
army,  from  the  like  unlitnefs  being  difcovered  ;  from 
fome  artful  device  practifed  to  procure  a  dilcharge — 
or  from  defertion.  A  profeffed  thief  is  never  defici- 
ent in  that  fpecies  of  artifice  and  relburce  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  rid  him  of  any  incumbrance. 

This,  however,  is  feldom  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion when  humanity  urges  philanthropic  charafters  to 
intereft  themfelves  in  behalf  of  criminals :  nor  could 
it  perhaps  otherwife  have  been  known,  or  believed, 
that  fo  niany  of  thele  outcafls  of  foci^ty  have  found 
means  again  to  mingle  with  the  mafs  of  the  people. 

What  impreflion  muff:  thtfe  fa(3:s  make  on  the  in- 
telligent mind  ? — "Will  they  vvarrant  the  following 
conclufions  ? 


*  Pardons  granted  fiom  AiiguTr,    1792,  to  June  i~;()^,. 
Free  p.'iidoiis  -  -  -,  5^1. 

Cot'u.itioiWiiy  pardoned,   partly  iox  tranfporlation, 

a:ii  p.irtlv  ior  ihe  army,  -  -  656 

Stateiiccs  reiTihctd,  -  -  72 

Pardons  from  December  Sc^^l^^^,  1 794,  to  Otlo- 

bcr  Sefijcis,  1795. 
Free   pardons,  -  -  -  12 

Pardoned  on  condition  of  ferving  the  King      129 
Jud^meri:  refpued  on  the  fa.r.e  eoadltion,  39 

16S 
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1.  That  every  IndiviiJual,  reflorecJ  to  fociety  in   this  way,  ir 
the  meaiis  of  affording  a  fpecies  of  encouragement  peculi- 
arly calculated  to  bring  others  into  the  fan^.e  dreadful  fitua- 
tion,  from  which  the  unhappy  Convict  is  thus  refciied. 

2.  That  io:  this  reafon  every  pardon  graiited,  wilhout  fornc 
leiT'-'r  punilhment,  or  removin'j-  the  convicts  from  fociety, 
is  a  link  broken  i:i  the  chain  of  juftics,  by  annihilating  that 
united  ftrcn,'7th  which  binds  the  whole  together, 

3.  That  by  removing  the  terror  of  punifaments  by  frequent 
pardons,  the  deiign  of  the  la?v  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea- 
i'ure  ineffe6lual  ;  the  lives  of  perfons  executed  are  thrown 
away,  and  facriHccd,  rather  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
than  to  thj  good  of  the  public-,  and  no  other  advantage  is 
rectivcd  than  by  getting  rid  of  one  thief,  whofe  place,  (un-. 
der  prcfent  circuinilanccs^)  will  fpeedily  be  fupplicd  by 
anoLhcr.* 

Nothing  ccin  fanclion  the  punifliment  of  death  for 
crimes  fiiort  of  murder,  hut  the  terror  of  the  example  \ 
operating  as  a.  means  of  pre-ventwn.—\t  is  upon  this 
principle;  alone  that  one  man  is  facrificed  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thoufands. — Executions  therefore,  being 
exhibited  as  feldom  as  a  regard  to  the  public  interefl 
really  required,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  terrific  and 
folemn  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  poffible. 

The  puniflimenf  now  in  ufe,  confidered  in  point 
of  law  to  be  next  to  that  of  deprivation  cf  life,  is 
Tranfportation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Parliament  au' 
thorifed  this  fpecies  of  punifhment  in  the  year  1718, 
—when  convicts  were  firft^  ordered  to  be  fent  to  the 
American  plantations.- — This  fyllem  continued  for  56 
years;  durinpj  which  period,  and  until  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  American  war,  in  1775,  great  numbers 

*  That  ahlc- HnJ  excellent  Magiftrate,  the  L\te  Henry  Fielding,  tfcj.  (to  whofe 
Zealand  exertions  in  Ihe  e^ercife  of  the  duties  of  a  Jultice  ot  the  Heacc,  in  the 
Metropolis,  the  pj'.ilic  were  under  iarinite  obligations) — manifelled,  half  a  en 
tury  ago,  how  inech  he  was  impreCnl  with  the  iujuriesarifmg  t'ronn  frequent  par- 
don;.— Thofe  wlio  will  cor.tennpl.Ke  tlie  charafl.r  and  conduct  of  this  valuihle 
nun,  as  well  as  tha:  of  his  brother  the  late  fir  John  Fi.'. ling,  will  fmcerely  ,'st- 
ment  that  tlitir  ciiclL-nt  idea?,  and  accur;ite  and  extenf.ve  Icnawled^e  upo.i  every 
fulij,'('t  conneded  with  the  Poliie  of  the  Metropoli:>,  a.  d  of  the  means  ofprcvenl- 
jng  crimes  were  not  rendcied  more  uf.fjl  Cq  the  public,  it  is  ^to  be  lio_...d  iiov.T 
ever,  tiiat  it  iiijot  even  y^t  too  LUt:. 
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offeionswerefent  chiedy  to  the  province  of  Mary* 
land. — The  rigid  diicipline  vvliich  the  colonial  laws 
authorifed  the  maders^  to  exercife  over  fervants, 
jjoined  to  the  profpecl  which  agricultural  purfuits,  af- 
ter fome  experience  was  acquired,  held  out  to  thefe 
\ouUq/?s,^  tended  to  reform  the  chief  part;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  their  fervitude,  they  mingled  in  the 
|fociety  of  the  country,  under  circumftances  highly 
beneficial  to  themfelves  and  even  t  ■>  the  colony.  Pol- 
:feifed  in  general  (as  every  adroit  thief  mufl  be)  of 
jgood  natural  abilities,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the 
ihabits  of  induftry  they  acquired  in  the  years  of  their 
fervitude — became  farmers  and  planters  on  their  own 
account ;  and  many  of  them,  fucceeding  in  thefe 
,purfuits,  not  only  acquired  that  degree  of  refpetla- 
ibihty  which  is  attached  to  property  and  induflry ; 
but  alfo  in  their  turn  became  mailers,  and  pur- 
chafed  the  fervitude  of  future  tranfpcrts  fent  out  for 
fale.f 

The  convi£ls  having  accumulated  greatly  in  the 
year  1776,  and  the  inrercourfe  wdth  America  being 
ihut  up,  it  became  indifpenfably  neceilary  ta  refort  to 
fome  other  expedient ;  and  in  the  choice  of  difficul- 
ties the  fydem  of  the  Hu/h  w^as  fuggedcJ  and  firft 
adopted  under  the  authority  of  the  Acl  of  the  1 6th. 
of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

The  Legiflature,  uncertain  with  regard  tothefuc- 
cefs  of  this  new  fpecijs  of  puniflnnen't,  and  wlfhing 
to  make  other  experiments,  an  adl  of  the  fiune  fei- 
fion|  empowered  the  JuHices  of  every  county  in  Eng- 
land to  prepare  hdufes  of  correction  for  the  reception 

*By  the  Afls  4  George  I.  c.  11,  and  6  Geirgc  I.  c.  2;,  th;  peifjns  contrafl-' 
mg  forthe  tranfportadonof  convidts  to  the  colonics,  or  their  alligr.s,  liad  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  fe/vice  of  each,  for  icvcn  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  term  of 
itrant'portation. 

t  For  fjmeyearc  previous  to  the  commencement  of  rht  A'r.trican  war  the  ad- 
•iidgcd  f  rvices  of  convidls  became  fo  valuable  in  Maryland,  that  contra<5}s  were 
..Tiade  to  convey  thein  without  any  cxpence  whatf  .ever  to  Govcrnmeit,  who  had 
fjjmerly  allowed  51-  a  head  :  For  the  reafons  already  affignsd,  they  generally 
*eremjre  adroit  and  had  better  abilities  th^n  thofi  who  T.ljntaiilv  engaged  thBir.*- 
lelvcs  tigo  to  Amerla. 

J    i5  Ceorgelll.  can,  ^3,   fiO..  if},   3d,  and  iithv 
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of  convlcls  under  fentence  of  death,  to  whom  his 
Majefty  fhould  extend  his  Royal  mercy,  to  be  kept 
at  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceedings  ten  years. 

The  fame  aft,  among  many  other  excellent  regula-  , 
tions,  ordered  the  convicls  to  be  kept  feparate,  and 
not  allowed  to  mix  with  any  offenders  convicted  of 
crimes  lefs  than  larceny — and  alfo  that  they  fhould  be 
fed  with  coarfe  inferior  food,  water,  and  fmall  beer, 
without  permillion  to  have  any  other  food,  drink,  or 
cloathing,  under  certain  penalties  : — they  were  alfo- 
to  be  clothed  at  the  public  expence. 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  thefe  delinquents, 
while  fuch  as  refufed  to  work  were  to  receive  corpo- 
.ral  puniflhment,  thofe  who  behaved  well  had  not  on- 
ly the  profpect  held  out  of  fliortening  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  but  alfo  were  to  receive  decent ' 
clothes,  and  a  fum  of  money  not  lefs  th.?in  forty  JIjU- 
lings,  nor  more  t\i-&.njivs pounds  when  difcharged. 

This  very  falutary  ad;  was  followed  up  three 
years  afterwards  by  another  ftatute,  ( 1 9  George  III. 
cap  74)  which  had  two  very  important  objefts  in 
vkw. 

The  firft  was  to  ereft,  in  fome  convenient  com- 
mon or  wade  ground,  in  either-  of  the  counties  of 
Middlefex,  Ejfex,  Kent,  or  Surry,  two  large  Penitew 
tiary  Houfcs,  the  one  to  hold  600  ?nale,  and  the  other 
300  female  conviBs,  with  'proYi^r  Jiorehoufes,  ivork- 
hoi'fes,  and  lodging  rcoins ;  an  infirmary,  chapel,  and 
burying  ground — a  prifon,  kitchen-garden,  and  airing 
grounds,  with  proper  ojpces,  and  other  neceffary  apart- 
menis. 

TIic  expence  of  thefe  grounds  and  erections  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treafury,  and  his  majefty,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  three  perfons  as  a  Committee 
of  management  for  regulating  the  eftabliilimcnt  ;  un- 
der the  controul  of  the  Jufticcs  of  the  Peace  of  the 
county,  and  Judges  of  Aiiize,  with  povv"er  to  appoint  i 
a  clerk,  governor,  chaplain^  furgeon  or  apothecary,  fore 
keepers,  and  iafk-maficrs  ;   and  alfo  a  fualroJi^or  thefe- 


males— and  to  allow  falaries  to  each,  which  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  work,  to  be  perform- 
ed by  the  convicls. 

As  foon  as  the  buildings  fhould  be  completed,  the 
Court,  before  whom  any  perfon  was  convicled  for 
a  tranfportable  offence,  might,  in  Heu  thereof,  order 
the  prifoncr  to  be  punilhed  by  confinement,  in  any  of 
the  Penitentiary  Houfes,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  la- 
bour in  the  proportion  of  5  years  inftead  of  7  years ^ 
tranfportation,  and  not  exceeding  j  years  in  lieu  of  14 
years'  tranfportation—Ximiin^'y  at  the  fame  time  the 
number  ofconvicls  to  be  fent  annuall/  from  tlie  cir- 
cuits in  the  country,  and  from  the  different  feffions 
in  the  metropolis. 

Thif  aa  lays  down  various  fpecific  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  eflablifliment,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prifoners ;  and  the  following  works,  as 
being  of  the  moft  fervile  kind,  and  leafl  liable  to  be 
fpoikd  by  ignorance,  neglec]:,  or  obffinacy,  arc  fe- 
leded,  namely — 

1.  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  machinery 

2.  Drawing  in   a  capftan,  for  turning   a   mill  or 
engine 

3.  Sawing  ffone  S.  Making  cordage 

4.  Poliruing  marble  9.  Picking  oakum 
^.  Beating'hemp            10.  Weaving  facks 

6.  Rafping  logwood       u.  Knittings, 

7.  Chopping  rags  &c.  kc. 

The  food  of  the  different  offenders,  as  in  the  for- 
mer ac^,  is  hmited  to  bread  and  any  coarfe  meat, 
with  water  and  fmall  beer  ;  and  the  prifoners  were  to 
be  clothed  in  unil"orm  apparel,  with  badges  affixed, 
agreeable  to  the  inilitution. 

^Certain  other  rules  v/ere  effabliflied  for  the  dif^i- 
pline  of  thehoufe,  under  the  direaion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty  ;  who  were  to 
attend  every  fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  reward 

2  H 
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fuch  oiTeriacrs  as  mould  appear  nicfL  diligent  and  me- 
ritorious, by  giving  them  a  part  of  their  earning  >  to 
be  applied  for  the  ufc  of  themfelves  and  families^. 

And  when  an  offender  fhould  be  difcharged,  de- 
cent clothing  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  ;  with  a  fum 
of  money  for  prefentfubfiflence,  not  lefs  than  Piverity 
pi!l:n7s  nor  more  than  three  pounds. 

The  fec.D-nd  purpofe  of  this  aft  (and  which  is  the 
only  part  of  it  which  was  ever  carried  into  effeft)  re- 
gards the  cGniinuailon  ofthefyjicm  of  the  Hulks. 

It  declares  that  for  the  more  effecluai  punifhment 
of  atrocious  male  offenders  liable  to  be  tranfported, 
the  Court  may  order  fuch  convicls  as  are  of  proper 
age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be  puniflied 
by  being  kept  on  board  ilnps  or  veffels  ;  and  employ- 
ed in  hard  labour  in  raifmg  fand,  foil,  and  gravel, 
and  cieanfing  the  River  Thames,  or  any  other  river, 
or  port,  approved  of  by  the  Privy  Council ;  or  in 
any  other  works  upon  the  banks  or  lliores  of  the  fame, 
under  the  direaion  of  fuperintendants  approved  of 
by  the  Jufrices,  for  a  term  not  lefs  than  one  year,  nor 
mor,e  than  five ;  except  any  offender  be  liable  to 
tranfportation  for  14  years,  in  which  cafe  his  pu- 
nifhment may  be  commuted  for  7  years  on  board  the 
Hulks. 

^  The  mode  of  feeding  is  the  Himc  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  clothing  is  to  be  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  fuperintendant.  '  A  fmiilar  difcipline,  varied  only 
by  local  circumdances,  was  alfo  efiabiifhed— and  on 
thedifcharge  of  any  of  the  convicls,  they  were, to  re- 
ceive for  prcfent  fubhflcncc  fi-om  20s.  to  3I.  according 
to  circumftances- 

The  concluding  part  of  the  aft  obliges  the  gover- 
nors and  fuperintendants  of  the  two  eibr'liPnraents  to 
make  annual  returns  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  alfo  authorifes  his  Majerty  io  appoint  an  hifpcftor  of. 
the  two  Penitentiary  Hoiifes — of  the  feveral  irfji'ls  or 
Hulks  on  the  river  Thames,  and  of  all  the  other  gaols  and 
places  of  criminal  corjlncment  luithin  the  city  !f  London. 


and  county  of  Miduufix  ;  thefe  IrJpei^ors  ?.re  pcrfon- 
ally  to  vifit  every  fucli  place  of  confinement  at  leall 
once  a  quarter,  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of 
each,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the  Court  or  King's 
Bench,  of  the Jlafc  of  the  buildings — the  conduct  of  tic 
officers — treatment  of  the  prifoncrs — -^lute  of  their  earn- 
ings and  expcnces—-\vA  to  follow  up  this  by  a  report 
to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Seffion.* 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  thefe  two 
falutary  acts,  fo  far  as  regarded  Penitentiary  Hon/ls, 
which  feemed  to  hold  out  fo  lair  a  proi|3ecl:  of  em- 
ploying convi6ls,  in  purfuits"' connected  with  produc- 
tii-e  labour,  indifiry,  and  ultimate  reformation,  with- 
out fending  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  have  been 
iCarried  effetlually  into  execution  ;  for  in  the  year 
17S4,  the  fyllem  of  traniportation  was  again  revived, 
by  the  a£t  of  the  24th  Geo.  HI.  Ihit.  2,  cap.  c6  ; 
"  which  empowers  the  Court,  before  whom  a  male 
felon  iliall  be  convicted,  to  order  the  prifoner  to  be 
tranfported  beyond  feas,  either  wichin  His  Majeily's 
dominions  or  elfewhere  ;  and  his  fervice  to  be  aiTign- 
ed  to  the  contractor  v/ho  fliall  undertake  fuch  tranf- 
portation." 

The  fame  acl  continues  the  A-llem  of  the  Hulka  for 
la  further  length  af  time  ;  by  diretling  the  removal 
of  convicts,  under  fentence  of  death,  and  reprieved 
by  his  Majefty,  and  alfo  fuch  as  are  under  fentence  of 
tranfportation  (being  free  from  infeftious  diforders)  to 
other  places  of  confinement,  either  inland,  or  on 
board  of  any  iliip  or  venei  in  the  river  Thames,  or 
any  other  navigable  river  ;  and  to  continue  them  fo 
confined  until  traniported  according  to  law,  or  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  fentence  fnould 
otherwife  entitle  them  to  their  liberty. 

*  The  very  ufefj!  fyl'-em  of  infpedHon  here  allude!  to,  doe^  not  apperar:oh.-,vc 
been  at  leaiT:  o-e;:eri3i/y  follj;ved  up; — If  properly  cxccuicd,  i;a  p;ak:ijla  bsncfii* 
to  the  public  Wjuld  anquiitionably  rei'alt  fro.n  it. 
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This  plan  of  tranfportadon,  through  the  medium 
pf  contraclorSj  (alihough  fome  felons  were  fent  to 
Africa)  does  not  appear  to  have  anfv/ered;  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  any  fituation,  fmce  the  Re- 
volution in  America,  where  the  fervice  of  convicts 
could  be  rendered  productive  or  profitable  to  mer- 
chants, v/ho  would  undertake  to  tranfport  them  :  and 
hence  arofe  the  idea  of  making  an  eilabli(hment  for 
thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  in  the  infant  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  v/hich  remote  region  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  tranfport  atrocious  oiTenders.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1787,  an  aft  paired,(27  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  2.)  authorizing  the  eftabhfhment  of  a  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offender^  who  fhould  be 
tranfported  to  New  South  Wales. 

Another  acl  of  the  follov>^ing  year,  (28  Geo.  III. 
cap.  24.)  empov^ered  His  Majefly,  under  his  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  to  authorize  any  perfon  to  make  con- 
trails for  the  tranfportation  of  offenders,  and  to  di- 
rect to  whom  fecr.rity  fhould  be  given  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contraft. 

Under  thefe  various  IcQ-iflative  reo-ulations,  the 
two  fyllems  of  punifliment,  namely,  the  Hii/ks  and 
Tranjportation  to  New  South  Wales,  have  been  au- 
thorized and  carried  into  execution. 

The  fyftem  of  the  Hulks  comnienced  on  the  1 2th 
day  of  July,  in  the»year  1776,*  and  from  that  time 
until  the  22th  of  December  1795,  comprehending  a 
period  of  nineteen  years, 7999  convicts  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  punifhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  Langfton  and  Portfmouth  harbours, 
which  are  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 

I,  Convifts  ordered  to  hard  la'ocuron  the  River  Thames, 

from  the  X  2th  of  July  1775,  to  12  January   I77S  -  -  2024 

Carried  over  2024 

*  In  a  financial  view,  the  fyftt-m  of  the  Hulks  is  entitled  to  very  ferious  :itten- 
fion  ;  from  the  year  1775  to  17S9,  ;^22o,S73  vvascxpendci  in  niaintaiaing  the 
QonvliIVs  on  thf  Thimcs. 

SirJcknS\r.c'alrsr!f.R.njei.HC,rol.ll.taicZ'). 
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Brought  ov.;r         2024 
5.   Convicts,  under jcnUr.ce  of  tranfforialton,  put  on    boird    the 
Hulks  en  th;  river   Thames,  from    nth    January    17S-;,  to 
i2th  December  1795  -  -  1  477S 

3.  DtJuci,  under  fentence  of  tranlportation,  put  on  board  the 
Huli'is  in  Langlton  and  I'ortfn  outh  Harjjours,  iccoivcd  fiom 
theHulks,  at  Woolwich,  on  the  aoth  of  June  171^1  -  465 

Additional  Convids  fent  from  different  prifons  to  Porthjioutli 

and  Langftonfiom  1791,   to  ill  December  11  )^  -  1200 

To  which  add  thofj  from  Woolwich  ^3  above  -  <i66 


4309 


1666 


Total 


7y99 


C;';he  above  convI(fls  there  have  been 

Difcharged                  -                  -  .              -      1610 

Pardoned                    -               -  -            -             7^0 

Efcapcd                     -                         -  -                        j:.) 


Removed  toother  Gaols  — 

Tranfported  to  New  South  Wales 
Died  *  — 


And  tlicie  remain  in  the  Hullison  the  Thames  -      ^2-5 

And  at  Langfton  Harbour  -  -  776 


1299 


To'al  as  abo^e 


7999 


The  1299  now  on  boird  the    Hullcs,  will,  according  to  th^ir  fentince,  be    dlf- 
charged  in  tl\e  follov-ing  proportions  : 

From  Wojlwi-h                  Conv.  Langfton  Harbour  Couv. 

Aiiiio   1796              —              3  Anno    179')  —  I- 

J79S              —            29  1797  —  7 

3759              —          183  I79S  _  7,^ 

i:sco            —         142  i7';9  —  203 

jSoi             —           51  1803  —  i-Q 

i;5o2            —          34  iS.  t  —  123 

1806            —             5  iSoi  — -  ij,,', 

i8c7            —            6  . 

?8cS            —            a  6-7 

For  life     (jy 


456 


Forlife     67  Total     775 

^  A:  Woolwich     523 

Toial       523  


The    Contradcrs  for   the    eonvids  at  Woolwich 
and  Langflon  Harbour,  (as  appears  from  documents 

*  A  mali^par.'-  f;ver,  at  one  period,  carried  off  ayaft  nurr.bcr,  in  ffite  of  evtrj- 
eSortto  p.-cv-nt  it. 
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laid  before  the  Iicufe  of  Comrnons)  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Lords  of  the  I'reafurv,  obIi?-ins- 
thenifelves  for  the  conjuieratlon  of  is.  3^.  per  doy^ 
(being  £^1^  i6s.  3d.  a  year  for  each  con'vicl,')  to  pro- 
vide at  their  own  coft  or  charges,  one  or  more  hulks, 
to  iceep  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
{hips'  companies  for  the  fafe  cuflody  of  fuch  con- 
vifts ;  and  fufficient  ?neaf,  drink,  clothing,  and  medical 
qUl/}ance,  for  the  convicts  ;  as  ah^b  to  fultain  all  other 
charges  (excepting  the  expence  ciih&chaplain,  coroner, 
and  bounties  to  difcharged  convicts  i"^)  obeying,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  the  ordei-s  of  His  Majeflv's  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  refpecl- 
ing  the  convicls 

The  terms  of  thefe  laft  contracts  appear  to  be  as 
favourable  for  Governraent  as  could  reafonably  be 
expected,  under  all  circumftances;  and  the  advanta- 
ges to  the  public  are  the  more  prominent,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  fame  documents  laid  before  the  houfe 
of  Commonc,  that  the  labour  performed  by  the  con- 
vids  is  productive,  in  a  certain  degree,  cjs  the  follow 
ingjlatement  icillftdczu : 

From  the  ifl  January  1789  to  the  ifc  January 
1792,  it  appears  that  653,432  days'  work  hau 
been  performed  at  Langftua  Harbour,  Portf- 
mouth,  and   V'/ooIwich   Warren  ;  which  being      /        s. 

eilimated  at9a,  a  day,  is  —  24 ';o->   ij. 

and 


Carried  over     2-;.,5C3  14 


*  This  expence,   by  an  account  lai.l   bcfor-^   the  Huufe   of  ComiP.ons,   for  ons 
year,  ending  taa  15th  Feb.  i-J<)2,   appe.irs  to  be — 

Xjtpence  of  Chaplain,  Corona-,  and  Counties    for  Convicls  at 

Woolwich  -  :.  _  .  z''i      11       A. 

At  Lan-I'iou  and  roiif.noutli  K.irbours  -  j^-.       ,g       j^ 

"^of'il    £'67  S      J  7       o 
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Brought  over  24,503  14 
From  the  ifl  January  1789  to  the  ill  January 
1792,  it  alio  appears  that  260,440  days' works 
had  been  performed  at  the  dock-yard  at  Wool- 
wich; which,  being  partly  perforrtied  by  artificers 
in. a  more  produclivQ  fj-ecies  of  labour,  is  cfti- 
matcd  at  IS.  a  day  — >  —  i  She'll     o 


Total  value  cfCcnviiThf,'  labour  in  3  years*  375525   14 

From  thefe  flatements  it  appears,  that  the  eftiniat- 
ed  labour  of  the  convifts  on  board  the  Hulks,  a- 
mount  to  about  3-5th  parts  of  the  actual  expence  in- 
;  curred  by  their  maintenance.  While  it  is  allowed 
!  that  confiderable  improvements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  expence  ;  that  pro>i- 
fion  hasalfo  been  m.ade  for  reHgious  and  moral  inftruc- 
tion,  by  eflabhflicd  falaries  to  chaplains ;  and  that  the 
contractors  have  honourably  performed  their  part  of 
the  undertaking;  it  is  much  to  be  himentedthat  this 
experiment  has  not  been  attended  with  more  benefici- 
al confequences  to  the  public;  not  only  in  rendering 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  productive  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, fo  as  at  leafh  to  be  equal  to  the  expence,  but  alfo 
in  amendino:  the  morals  of  thefe  our  mifcrable  fellovv- 
mortals;  fo  thcit  on  their  return  to  focieLy,  they  might, 
in  fome  refpect,  atone  for  the  errors  of  their  former 
lives,  by  a  courfe  of  honed  induftry,  ufeful  to  them- 
felves  and  to  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  expe- 
rience has  ihev/n  that  many  of  them,  inftcad  of  profit- 
ing by  the  punifhment  they  have  fuffcred  (forgetting 
they  were  under  the  fentence  of  death,  and  undif- 
mayed  by  the  dangers  they  have  efcaped)  immediate- 
ly ruih  into  the  fame  courfe  of  depredation  and  war- 
fare upon  the  pubhc;  nay,  fo  hardened  and  deter- 
mined in  this  refpedl:  have  fome  of  them  been,  as 
even  to  make  propofals  to   their  old  friends,  the  rc- 

*  500' Convi'rrs  \v?rc  e"npV->y3d  at  Wujl<vKn,  anj  rio  at  L?.pgVn  anJ 
Porf'Tjouth,  at  xh;  t;.T:2  tlui'j  Accounts  vv=i\;  n.^d;  un  ;  making  in  all  iioo 
,fcrfj:n. 
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ceivers,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  difcharge,  to 
purchafe  their  newly-acquired  plunder.  It  has  alrea- 
dy been  fliewn,  that  thofe  few  alfo  who  are  lefs  de- 
praved, and  perhaps  difpofed  to  amend  their  con- 
ducl:,  can  find  no  refource  for  labour  ;  and  are  thus 
too  frequently  compelled  by  dire  -neceffity,  to  herd 
with  their  former  aifociates  in  iniquity. — Seepage  71, 
72,  and  the  note  there,  and  page  241. 

Refecling  on  this  fyftem  of  punifhment  taken  in 
connection  with  the  various  fa6:s  already  detailed  in 
this  Vv^'ork,  it  feems  not  impracticable,  by  iome  im- 
proved arranc;ements,  even  to  render  the  Hulks  an 
ufeful  eflabli'fliment,  without  the  hazard  of  thofe 
injuries  to  the  public,  which  are  at  prefent  experi- 
enced. 

To  effetl  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  laid  down  as  an 
invariable  principle,  ihaf  the  labour  mujl  be  fuch  as  to 
cover  every  expence  vokatfoever ;  and  that  no  convicf, 
guilty  of  death,  fliall  be  permitted  to  return  upon  fo- 
aety^  without  fecurity  for  good  behaviour. 

By  feleding  thofe  atrocious  offenders,  who  have 
forfeited  their  lives  without  any  claim  to  mercy,  as 
the  only  convids  who  fhall  ever  be  employed  in  the 
Hulks,  and  by  adjudging  them  to  ferve  in  a  courfe  of 
,  hard  labour  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  more 
dreadful  example*\vould  be  lield  out  to  their  alibci- 
atcs  in  iniquity,  than  even  the  punifliment  of  death  it- 
felf:  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  while 
ihefe  forlorn  outcafts  might  be  rendered  in  fome  de- 
cree ufeful,  their  condition,  and  the  dread  of  a  fimi- 
far  doom,  wpuld  deter  many  others  from  the  com- 
miflion  of  crimes.  .       ^ 

Whoever  fnail,  from  habit  or  education,  be  able 
to  mingle,  in  a  difcufiion  of  this  fort,^  a  general 
kiiowledp-e  of  the  common  aifairs  of  life,  with  the 
informxation  attached  to  the  duty  of  a  Kagif.rate,  re- 
lative to  this  branch  of  the  criminal  jurilprudcnce  of 

*  Vide  Chip.  XI.  w^icrc   this  propoHdon   li  f.lly  c'.uciiatcd  anJ  explained  !■» 
pages  1S3— l^3i   =(  I  ;   215 
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the  country,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  there  exifts 
much  more  refource  for  the  profitable  employuient  of 
convitti,  than  will  occur  to  thofe  whofe  thoughts  and 
purfuits  have  run  in  a  different  channel. 

In  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  labour  of  man 
has  become  extremely  valuable.  While  the  extenfive 
manufaclures  of  the  country  occupy  the  more  ingeni- 
ous handicrafts,  men  are  often,  nay  always,  wanting 
for  the  more  laborious  occupations  of  digging  canals^ 
removing  earth  for  embankments^  quarrying  Jiones  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  for  building  and  pavement  ;  working  on, 
the  highways,  ■dXalhim  -zujrks,  and  in  raiftng  ore  irom 
the  numerous  mines  m  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  there  is  an  inexhaultible  refource  for  human 
labour. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work,  {audit  is  an  obfervation  that  well  deferves  at' 
tention\  "  That  it  rarely  happens  that  an  atrocious  of- 
fender^ or  a  profeffed  thief  is  not  an  ingenius,  clever 
man."  He  muft  be  a  man  not  only  of  refource,  but 
pofTeffing  that  firmnefs  of  mind  and  courage,  which, 
if  ufefully  and  virtuoufly  employed,  would  have  raif- 
ed  him  above  the  fphere  that  many  of  this  clafs  appear 
to  occupy  in  fociety. 

Why,  therefore,  fliould  not  the  public  reap  the 
benefit  of  this  ingenuity  in  its  fulled  extent,  as  far  as 
Ihall  be  confident  with  iafe  cuftody  ? 

While  the  labour  of  man  is  fo  valuable  ;  while  fo 
many  public  and  private  undertakings  are  going  on 
in  this  country,  requiring  this  labour,  it  is  worthy 
the  mod  ferious  attention,  that  in  tnany  injiarices,  the 
fervice  of  convids  would  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
general  run  of  labourers;  from  the  certainty  of  hav- 
ing the  labour  performed  in  a  given  time,  arifing 
from  the  legal  difcipline  and  fubordination,  which 
mull  enter  into  the  fydem  of  controul  and  fare  cuf- 
tody ;  vsrhere  neither  the  alehoufe,  nor  the  holiday 
rambles  will  difappoint  the  employers :  as  is  at  prefent 

2  I 
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too  frequently   the   cafe,    on  fudden    or   Important 
emergencies. 

Upon  a  fubject  of  this  kind,  of  all  others  the  moil 
important  to  fociety,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  hazard 
\?ig\iQ  or  U72certain  fpeculations.  To  men  of  bufmefs, 
and  nien  of  the  world,  the  refource  now  fuggefled 
for  the  ufeful  employment  of  convids  is  obvious  and 
pradicable  at  firfl  view.  The  labour  of  man  carried 
to  its  fuileft  extent,  where  a  body  of  people  are  col- 
lected together,  may  be  eftimated,  at  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, on  an  average,  at  is.  8d.  a  day,  even  in  the 
coarfell  and  mod  fervile  employment  ;  but  if  autho- 
rity could  be  exercifed,  and  unneceiTary  interrup- 
tions of  labour  prevented,  the  average  would  be 
equal  to  two Jhilliiigs  21  \f3i?i'.  and  hence  it  may  be 
fairly  co.xluded,  that  to  any  contractor,  who  had 
the  means  of  employing  able-bodied  convicls,  their 
fervices,  while  in  health,  would  be  worth  about  30I. 
a  year. 

This  will  be  more  obvious,  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  calculation,  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people 
have  been  bred  to  ufeful  mechanical  employments, 
which  might  render  their  labour  extremely  produc- 
tive ;  while  others,  by  conilant  practice,  in  even  the 
coarfefl  works,  foon  acquire  a  fleight  or  facility  in 
the  execution,  which  enables  them  to  double,  and 
.  fometimes  to  treble  their  earninos  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year.  This  has  been  manifefled,  in  innumerable  in- 
ftances,  i  1  removing  earth,  or  making  embankments 
for  canals  and  inland  navigations.  A  ftranger  to  this 
fpecies  of  labour,  of  the  greatefl  bodily  ftrength, 
cannot,  at  the  outfet,  earn  near  fo  much  money  as  a 
perfonofnot  half  the  athletic  powers,  who  has  been 
accultomed  to  fuch  work. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  every  kind  of  la- 
bour ;  and  therefore  if  convicts,  deflined  to  fervile 
employments  for  life,  are  not  at  firft  aj:;le  to  earn  the 
ufual  wages,  conftant  practice,  aided  by  their  own 
n:.tural  ^enius,  will  foon  enable  them  to  reach  the 
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Tie  plus  ultra  of  human  exertion-,  They  would  thus  be 
rendered  valuable  acquilitions  to  many  enterprifing 
and  ufeful  airociations  in  this  kingdom  ;  who  would 
not  only  be  able  to  give  ample  lecurity  for  their  fafe 
cuftody,  but  alfo  for  the  due  performance  of  every 
other  covenant  which  might  relate  to  the  prcfervation 
of  health  ^.nd  to  the  food,  cloathing,  hours  of  labour,  ^nd 
religious  and  ?noral infirucfion  of  fuch  conviiHis:  as  well 
as  for  the  allowance  in  money  to  -be  made  to  each, 
out  of  their  earnincrs  :  For  fuch  encouragement 
fhould  be  held  out,  not  only  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
the  punifhment,  in  proportion  to  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  convicl,  but  alToto  afTifl  in  the  fupport  of  the 
families  of  thofe  who  have  wives  and  children,  or  to 
make  reflitution  to  thofe  they  have  injured. 

Let  the  experiment  only  be  tried  at  firfl  on  a  fmall 
fcale  ;  and,  if  the  Author  of  thefe  pages  is  not  much 
miftaken,  applications  would  be  made  by  perfons  of 
great  refpeclability,  and  even  premiums  offered  for 
an  affignment  of  the  fervices  of  convi6ls  under  fuch 
circumftances  :  thus  relieving  the  public  from  a  very 
heavy  annual  expence,  and  rendering  ufeful  and  pro- 
dudive  to  the  country  the  labour  of  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  part  of  the  community  :  whofe  atonement  • 
in  this  manner  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  fo- 
ciety,  by  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  pubhc,  would  probably  go  further  in  preventing 
crimes  (as  has  been  already  repeatedly  urged)  than 
even  death  itfelf,  or  any  other  mode  of  punifhment 
that  could  be  devifed.* 

But  though  it  fliould  not  accord  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  Legiflature  to  permit  the  labour  of  convicts  to 
be  let  out,  on  contract,  to  any  perfon  who  can  give 
proper  fecurity  for  performing  the  covenants  which 
may  be  required,  there  are  other  methods  of  render- 
ing their  exertions  ufeful,  by  dividing  them  among 
the  different  Dock-yards ;  affigning  a  particular  place 

*  Vide  Chap.  XI.  Pages  1S3— lS6  :  und  tait  240. 
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where  they  fhall  work  by  themfelves,  In  inoving  and 
f awing  large  timber,  /i^z-^iw^  anchors,  or  making  cord- 
age ;  In  thefe  fituations,  under  proper  management, 
their  labour  would  in  a  very  fnort  time  yield,  at  leafl 
double  the  fum  neceflary  to  maintain  them  ;  and  af- 
ford a  liberal  refource  for  thofe  pecuniary  encou- 
ragements, which  would  reconcile  them  to  their  lot, 
and  induce  them  to  exert  all  their  vigour  in  rendering 
their  labour  productive. 

The  great  error  hitherto,  already  fufficiently  ex- 
plained, has  been  in  permitting  convidls  to  be  at  large 
upon  fociety,  after  herding  together  under  circumftan- 
ces  where  the  certainty  of  liberty  within  a  known  pe- 
riod, excited  no  other  wifh  than  to  return  to  their 
former  crimes;  encouraged  and  fortified  in  wicked- 
nefs,  by  additional  fources  of  ill-gained  knowledge, 
for  eluding  deteClion  and  evading  the  law. 

When  an  atrocious  offender  has  forfeited  his  life 
by  the  iaws  of  his  country,  and  is  ready  to  drop  into 
the  grave,  with  the  dread  before  his  eyes  of  being 
placed  upon  the  table  of  an  Anatomift  for  diffedion  : 
■ — where  is  the  hardfhip  of  giving  him  an  option  to 
accept  of  perpetual  labour,  as  the  price  of  lite  ?  -Yet 
that  this  has  been  thou,^ht  too  fevere,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Ads  of  the  Legiflature  quoted  in 
this  Chapter. 

A  moment's  reflexion,  however,  on  the  operation 
of  this  fpecies  of  puniihment  would  fliew,  that  in  point 
of  manual  labour,  the  hardfliip  to  be  impofed  is  no 
more  than  every  honefl  artifan,  who  works  induflri- 
oully  for  his  family,  mufl,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  life,  impofe  upon  himfelf.  The  conditions  of  a 
convict  would  even  in  fome  refpefts  be  fuperior  ;  in- 
afmuch  as  he  would  have  medical  afTiftance,  and 
other  advantages  tending  to  the  prefervation  of  health, 
which  do  not  attach  to  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  people; 
whofe  irregularities,  from  not  being  reftrained,  and 
whofe  purfuits  and  labours,  by  not  being  direded  by 
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pod  judgment  and  intelligence,  often  produce  bad 
health,  and  extreme  poverty  and  diflrefs. 

Bnt  although  it  is  fuggefled  as  an  indifpenfable 
reneral  rule,  tor  the  purpole  of  preventing  crimes, 
that  no  ofiender  who  has  been  condenmed  to  death, 
/hould  ever  be  at  large  upon  fociety  again,  it  is  by  no 
means  meant  to  infnmate  that  the  Royal  mercv  fhould 
be  entirely  fliut  agaiuft  all  thcfe  unhappy  outcads  ; 
God  forbid  !  It  may  happen  that  ibme  of  them  may- 
well  deferve  mercy,  after  certain  probation,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  fhould  ftill  be  kept  alive  ;  but- in 
this  asivellas  in  every  other  cafe^  it  furely  would  be 
greatly  for  the  intereft  of  the  public,  that  free  par- 
dons fliould  only  be  obtained,  on  the  exprefs  condi- 
tion that  two  refponfible  perfons  fliould  become  bail 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  convift,  for  the  term 
of  feven  years  at  leaft  ;  and  that  fuch  bail  fhould  for- 
feit a  certain  fum  of  money,  if  any  new  crime  was 
committed  within  that  period.  This  fliould  be  pre- 
vioufly  underftood  by  all  perfons  applying  for  par- 
dons ;  and  it  would  tend  to  prevent  abufe  if  the  ap- 
plicants themfelves,  or  two  of  them,  were  required 
to  become  bail  for  the  convid  on  the  above  condi- 
tions. 

This  is  furely  a  m.oderate  reque^  :  for  as  every 
convid  thus  reftored  to  fociety,  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  rifk  of  public  injury  ;  a  right 
attaches  to  the  community  to  expect  ibme  fecuritv 
againft  fuch  additional  hazard.  And  this  would  pro'- 
bably  be  granted  with  the  lefs  relucliance,  as  thofe 
who  generally  interefl  themfelves  in  procuring  par- 
dons, do  it  either  from  a  belief  of  the  convift's^inno- 
cence,  or  from  a  ftrong  imprelTion  that  he  never  will 
again  offend  againft  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Having  thus  fuggefled  fuch  expedients  as  have  oc- 
curred for  improving  the  fyftem  of  the  Hulks,  and 
punifhments  by  labour  in  this  Country  ;  it  now  re- 
mains to  examine  the  facls  regarding  the  prefent 
mode  of  TranfportaUm  ofconvicls   to  New  South- 
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Wales,  with  a  view  to  confider  how  far  any  prac- 
ticable improvements  can  be  introduced  into  that  fvf- 
tem. 

The  mofl  prominent  objection  is  not  to  the  fpecies 
of  puriiliment :  but  to  the  enormous  expence  attend- 
ing it;*  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been  forefeen 
at  the  time,  otherwi  e  it  would  probably  have  never 
been  adopted. f 

*  Sir  John  Sinclair  (whofe  indefatijable,  difin'crefted,  iif-.fijl,  and  pa- 
triotic exertijns  can  never  be  rbr^orten  wiiile  there  is  any  graritudc;  in  the  Nacijii) 
in  h'.s  Hilory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  publi.iied  in  1790,  Vol.  II.  page  £9, 
makes  the  following  obfervati  n. 

"  About  j^  100,000.  has  alreidy  been  laid  oat  in  attempting  to  eftabllfh  a 
"  very  unprorPiifng  Colony  in  N;w  South  Wales. — At  the  moll  moderate 
'•'  calculation,  the  punifhmcnt  of  petty  felons,  if  the  fame  meafurcs  are 
"  purfued,  vv.ll  coll  above  ^^50,000.  per  annum  :  an  article  which  has 
"  not  as  yet  been  ilated  in  any  eltim.ite  of  the  permanent  expences  of  this 
"  Country. 
» 

■f  From  the  accounts  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  houfe  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  conviifls  tranfported  to  New  South  vales,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, the  8th  of  April  1791,  and  the  loth  and  26th  of  March  1792  :  the  fol- 
lowing Expences  appear  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  courfe  of  about  f.ur 
years. 
X.   Expence  of  the  Civil  Eilablifhment  of  New  Soith  Wales 

from  the  year   1787,   to  the  10  h  of  Oftober  1790  iSji?'^    17      8 

2.  £xj>ence  of  the  fviilitary  Eftablilhment  fromthe  year  1787, 

to  the  Iilof  January  1791  -  -  29,669   16     2 

3.  Expence  of  Tranfportin;  Convifts  to  New  South  V/ales, 
as  far  as  the  fame  could  be  made    up  on  the  9th   of  Febru- 

a-'V,  1791  .  .  -  -  161,075   17     2 

4"   Co.l  of  Provifions    and   Stores  which   have   been  fent  to 

New  South  Wales  for  the  maintenance  and  f ^pport  of  the 

Settlements  there  ;   as  far  as  the  fame  could  be  made  up  on 

the  9th  of  February  I7gi  -  -  -  S4>S53     4-     2i 

5.   Exjences  of  his  M  j^fty's  Ships  .?jr-i.vs,   Supply,  Guardian 

■dnd  Gorgon,  fent  on  (Irvice  to  New  South  Wales  -  95,601  'o     o 


Total  (according  to  the  Statement,   printed  by  order  of  the 

Houfe  of  Commons,   8th  of  April  1791)  -  384,090   15     Si 

1.  Expence  of  provifions  and  fundry  articles 
fent  to  South  V/ales,  including  bills 
drawn  on  account  of  Convids  fent  thi- 
ther j  per  account,  made  up  to  the  7th 

of  Feb.   1792  ,^22,179   12     6 

2.  Expence  of  provifions  and  ftores   fent  to  * 
New  South  Vv''ales,  for  the  fupportofthe 

convidts,  including  bills  drawn  ;  per  ac- 
count made  up  to  23d  of  Feb.    17Q2  53)55'    17  ci 

3.  Expence  of  cloathing,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments of  hulbandry,  fliipped   in  the  Pitt 

Traafportj  repojted  16th  of  Feb.   i7<^2     7,937     5     4 

Carried  over       83,(568   14   ic.|  £i^^,0()0  15     ij 
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The  firfl:  embarkation  to  New  South  Wales  com- 
menced m  1787,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
following  year,  1030  male  and  female  convids  were 
hnded  on  the  new  Colony.  In  twenty-one  months 
alter,  there  were  77  deaths  and  87  births  in  the 
whole  fettlement  ;  which  was  divided,  by  placing  a 
part  of  the  convicts  in  Norfolk  Ifland,  a  fmall  fertile 
fpot,  containing  only  about  14000  acres  of  land;  and 
fuuated  about  1200  miles  diflant  from  Sydney  Cove, 
in  New  South  Wales ;  where  the  feat  of  Government 
is  fixed.  In  this  projed,  confiderably  above  half  a 
million  of  money  has  been  already  expended.  A  cir- 
cumftance,  which  certainly  iliews  the  great  anxiety 
of  Government  to  devife  means  of  puniflnnent  calcu- 
lated to  rid  fociety  of  thefe  irreclaimable  outcafts  ; 
whofe  daily  accumulation  called  for  the  adoption  of 
fome  expedient  to  prevent  their  return  upon  the  pub- 
lic. 


Brought  over  ;CS3,66S    14  ic|  /sS^.cso  15     SI 

4.  'Expence  of  cloathing  and  neceflaries, 
fliipcJ  in  the  Kitty   Tra.ifpjrts  j   reported 

16th  of  February  1792  -  ipr     o     o 

5.  Specie,  fhipped'to  Nev/ South  Wales  in 
the   >■  itty  Tranfport  J   reported   i6th   cf 

Feb.  1792  -  .  .  1,001     o     o 

6.  Cloathing  and  other  articles,  ordered  to 

.  to  be  provided  by  an  order  of  Treafury, 
dated  5th  of  January  1792  ;  enimated 
by  rcpoic  i6thof  Feb.  1792-at'  12,000     o     o 


Total  (according  to  the  Statement, 
pn.ited  by  an  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Cum- 
mins 10th  and  25th  of  iVIdrch    1792)  -  -  96,364  14  loi 

Aggregate  Total    ^50,355    10     7^ 
*      cy  ine   above   mentioned    Document, 
the  future  CivU  Eltabliihment  is     fixed 
■     annually  at  /  -  ;^3S36     o     o 

JTuture  annual  charge  of  the  Military  e.la- 

bliih.iient  -  -  6134     7      3 

Total,  from  1^91   to  17^2  9)990     7     • 


,   Total  expence,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  up  till  Feb.  1752     ^450,545    17   10^ 

*,*    Its  N::„:ber  ofCon-vL^sJent,  from  the  comiKiticcmer.t  of  tie  Ejiahlpmtnt  till 
he  abo-vc  ^chiiiumciy,  from  11%-]  to  1791,  irjufmc,  mujl  have  v(cn  aiout  5000 
s  n:arly  ai  a  judgincnc  can  ie  framed f rum  the  p\hlU  .l-^urKe,:ts. 
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Like  all  new  colonial  fettlements,  great  ftruggles, 
fevere  hardihips,  and  difficulties  were  experienced  at 
the  outfet,  and  for  fome  years  after  were  heightened 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance  from  the  mother  country  ;  the  vafl  length  of 
the  voyage  ;  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
fending  regular  fupphes  ;  thefe  were  often  felt,  (not- 
withftanding  the  attention  of  Government)  as  ferious 
evils,  fince  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Colony,  for 
the  firfl:  three  years,  depended  chiefly  on  the  provi- 
fions,  (lores,  and  '  cloathing,  which  Vv'ere  fent  from 
England  And  although  with  regard  to  mere  fubfif- 
tence,  there  is  now  a  profpeft  of  the  Colony  becom- 
ing independent  of  fupplies  from  this  Country,  yet 
with  refpect  to  cloathing  and  all  other  articles,  its 
wants  will  experience  no  diminution,  and  humanity- 
requires  that  they  fhould  be  attended  to. 

When  the  meafure  of  making  a  fettlement  in  New 
South  Wales  was  determined  upon,  a  hope  was  pro- 
bably entertained  that  while  the  great  expence  of  a 
palfage  home,  joined  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  would  induce  convicts  to 
remain  after  the  expiration  of  their  baniihment,  fo  as 
not  to  become  troublefome  again  in  their  native 
country  ;  the  tranfportation  to  an  unknown  region, 
inhabited  by  favages,  and  placed  at  fuch  a  remote 
diftance  from  England,  would  exhibit  this  fpecies  of 
punilhment  in  a  light  fo  terrific  as  to  prove,  the 
means  of  preventing  crimes. 

Experience,  however,  has  ffiewn  not  only  that 
this  falutary  effeft  has  not  been  produced  ;  but  that 
the  great  diftance  of  Nevv^  South  Wales  has  not  pro- 
ved a  bar  to  the  return  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  more  atrocious  and  adroit  thieves,  feveral  of 
whom  are  known  to  be  again  upon  the  town. 

If  the  aged,  or  infirm  only  were  fcnt  out,  they 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  and  would  prove  a  dead  weight 
upon  Government  as  long  as  they  cxifled. 
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Confidcring  the  very  remote  dlftance  of  this  new 
Colony,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  no  immedi- 
ate profpecl  is  held  out  of  any  one  of  its  productions 
ever  becoming  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Eu- 
rope. This  circumitance,  by  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  power  of  making  any  returns  for  the  fup- 
plies  of  cloathing,  and  other  European  articles,  which 
their  neceflities  require,  joined  to  the  great  expence 
of  conveying  fuch  fupplies,  encourages  no  hope  that 
the  national  expence  can  be  materially  diminiflied 
(excepting  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  provifion) 
for  a  great  lenghth  of  time.* 

Asthe  expectations  formed  of  the  early  ability  of  the 
new  inhabitants  at  leafl;  to  fupply  all  their  own  wants 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  difappointed,  the  defire  to 
reduce  the  national  expence  annually  incurred,  or  if 
poffible  to  keep  it  within  fome  moderate  bounds,  will 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  hmiting  the  tranfportation  of  fe- 
lons. This  may  be  done  by  inflifting  this  punifliment 
chiefly  on  thofe  more  atrocious  offenders,  (connect- 
ed with  gangs  of  thieves  in  the  metropohs)  who  are 
not  only  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  fo  as 
to  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour  ;  but  who 
alfo  poffefs  that  rooted  depravity  which  renders  it  dan- 
gerous to  hazard  their  mixing  with  conviCts  unac- 
quainted with  the  vices  of -h^  metropolis  ;  or  others, 
who  might,  according  to  the  idea  already  fuggefted, 
be  rendered  ufeful  in  their  native  country. 

Bat  while  a  felection  is  thus  fuggefted,  a  confider- 
able  difficulty  arifes,  which  certainly  was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Legiflature,  when  this  fyftem  of 
tranfportation  was  firft  devifed.  What  is  to  become 
of  thofe  convicts  who  are,  aged,  lame,  ruptured,  epi- 
leptic, or  otherwife  incapacitated  from  being  ufeful 
in  agricultural  purfuits  ? — They  cannot  be  fent  to  io 

*  The  cultivation  of  Indigo  f.-emsto  hold  oat  the  only  profpeifl  ofenabllRgthe 
new  colonics  Co  pay  for  the  fupplies  which  muft  neceflarily  befcntthem.  The 
climate  feems  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  produition  of  this  urticls,  and  it  might 
be  ri^h:  to  order  experiments  to  be  made. 
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diflant  a  region,  without,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  by  hazarding 
their  death  upon  fo  long  a  voyage;  or,  if  they  ar- 
rive, of  entailing  upon  the  public  a  great  additional 
expence,  by  fupporting  them  as  long  as  they  exift. 
This  clafs  (who  are  not  feldom  the  mofl  criminal) 
can  be  fupported  at  home  at,  perhaps,  i -5th  of  the 
annual  expence,  to  be  incurred  by  their  tranfporta- 
tion;  fome  means  may  therefore  be  deviled  of  employ- 
ing them  in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  fo  as  to  render  their 
labour  at  leafl  equal  their  fupport. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  ferve  to  (hew  the 
propriety  of  eftabliiliing,  perhaps,  four  modes  of  pu- 
nifliment  for  felons  guilty  of  death  or  tranfportation. 

I.  To  felevfl  the  moft  docile  and  the  leaft  depraved  convicSts, 
who  have  either  been  recently  led  aftray,  or  have  been 
conviifted  of  crimes  committed  in  the  country,  and  who  do  ' 
not  at  all  belong  to  any  gang  or  criminal  aflbciation  in  the 
metropolis  :  to  be  employed  cither  in  the  dock  yards,  or 
their  fervices  made  over  to  perfons  engaged  in  public 
works ;  who  would  agree  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  to 
make  them  certain  allowances  for  the  fupport  of  their  fa- 
milies, from  the  produce  of  their  labour — and  this  without 
any  expence  to  the  public. 

II.  To  feletSl  thofe  very  atrocious  offenders  who  are  able  to 
work,  but  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  anfwer  the  expence  of 
fending  them  to  New  South  Wales,  and  to  confine  them, 
during  life,  in  the  Hulks;  to  labour  in  raifing  ballaft  in 
the  River  Thames  ;  or  to  perform  fervile  work  in  the 
public  arfenals;  under  circumftances  where  every  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  their  health  and  religious  inftru6lion. 

III.  To  fele6l  the  moft:  depraved  and  hardened  convicts,  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  who  belong  to  gan^s  of  rogues,  have 
extenfive  criminal  conne6lions  in  the  Metropolis,  and  who 
have  been  long  upon  the  town  as  profeffcd  thieves  and 
burglars;  and  tranfport  them  to  New  South  Wales  for 
life.       . 

IV.  To  fele(El:  the  agcd^  infirm^  lame^  ruptured^  2.ni  epileptic 
capital  convicts,  and  confine  them  for  life  in  Penitentiary 
Houfes  allowino;  them,  as  an  encouragement  to  labour  as 
far  as  they  arc  able,  one  moiety  of  the  net  profits  of  their 
earnings,  after  all  expcnccs  arc  paid. 
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This  mode  of  difpofing  of  thefe  unhappy  outcajls^ 
while  it  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  prefent  expence, 
would,  when  combined  with  the  other  regulations 
which  are  propofed,  operate  very  ptnverfully  in  redu- 
cing the  number  of  crimes,  as  well  as  criminal  oftend- 
ers,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  convitts  in  future. 

Examples  of  punifliment  in  immediate  executions 
folemnly  conducted,  where  the  great  enormity  of  the 
offence  rendered  fo  dreadful  a  facrifice  neceflary  for 
the  good  of  the  pubHc;  joined  to  the  exhibition  of 
others  doomed  to  work  on  the  highways  or  at  public 
works  in  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
while  a  third  clafs  fhould  be  beheld  in  the  forlorn 
{late  of  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the  Hulks,  without 
hopes  of  pardon,  unlefs  under  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  of  good  behaviour,  and  where  fecurity  can  be 
found;  and  a  fourth  banifhed  from  their  country  for 
ever  ; — would,  perhaps,  prove  the  mofl  merciful  ar- 
rangements that  could  be  made  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  the  mafs  of 
the  people. — From  the  melancholy  pifture  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume, 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  for  the  purpofe  of  extending 
fecurity,  and  even  mercy,  to  the  public  at  large, 
fomething  flrong  and  energetic  has  become  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary. 

Penitentiary-Houfes,  now  propofed,  for  the  con- 
finement of  deceafed  convids,  have,  for  the  laft 
twenty  years,  been  confidered  as  a  very  popular  mode 
of  punifhment ;  and  it  cannot  be  fufficiently  lament- 
ed that  the  excellent  laws  for  giving  energy  and  ef- 
feft  to  this  fyftem  have  been  fo  partially  carried  into 
execution. — For,  in  fpite  of  all  the  difappointments 
which  have  been  experienced  as  to  expefted  utility, 
where  ever  fuch  houfes  have  been  ereded,  and  not 
fuccefsfully  conducted  ;  the  error,  upon  a  minute 
examination,  will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the 
executive  management  of  them  :  This  requires  an  af- 
femblage  of  qualities,  difpofitions,  and  endowments. 
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which  feem  rarely  to  meet  in  any  one  man — name- 
ly,— the  education  and  habits  of  a  complete  man  of  hiifi- 
nefs  and  refource^ — a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
common  affairs  of  life — an  adive  and  dif criminating 
mind,  and  indefatigable  indujiry  ; — -joined,  to  a  philan- 
thropic difpofition  —the pureji  morals  :  without  any  hurt- 
ful propenfity  or  turn  for  idle  amufenwit ; — and  thefe 
muji  all  unite  in  a  perfon  to  whom  fuch  afituation  would 
prove  convenient  and  comfortable. 

That  fuch  men  are  to  be  found  (although  feldom) 
is  unqueilionably  true.  It  is  reafonable  to  prefurae 
that  public  advertifements,  offering  adequate  encou- 
ragements, would  bring  men  of  great  merit  and  dif- 
cretion  forward;  whenever  it  fhall  become  the  fyf- 
tem  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mode  of  application. — 
Under  fuch  fuperintendance  there  would  be  little  dan- 
ger, with  the  refources  which  the  MetropoHs  affords, 
of  finding  good  and  productive  labour  fuited  to  the 
fituation  and  former  purfuits  of  the  convifts  ;  while 
proper  attention  would  be  beftowed  on  the  means  of 
working  their  reformation,  and  of  reftoring  the  lefs 
criminal  to  fociety,  after  a  certain  period ;  with  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  becoming  more  ufeful  and  peaceable  mem- 
bers of  the  community. — It  is  earneflly  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Legiflature 
will  not  be  defeated,  and  that  the  falutary  meafure  of 
building  and  improving  Penitentiary  Houfes  in  t'^e 
different  counties  will  be  carried  into  effeftual  execu- 
tion, purfuant  to  the  ad  of  the  16th  of  His  prefent 
Majefty  already  mentioned. — And  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  national  Penitentiary  Houfes  for  male  and 
female  convifts,  propofed  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Metropolis  by  the  Aft  of  the  19th  of  George 
III.  cap.  74,  (very  recently  enlarged  by  the  34th  Geo. 
III.  cap.  84)  fhall  be  carried  into  execution,  a  mofl 
ufeful  refource  will  be  afforded,  not  only  for  the 
confinement  of  acjed  and  difeafed  convids,  but  alfo 
for  thofe  who  are  convicted  of  larcenies  and  mifde- 
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rneanors,  and  whofe  punifliment  does  not  extend  tQ 
tranfportation. 

The  number  of  convi<5ls  of  this  lafl:  defcription  is 
extremely  numerous,  as  has  been  already  fhewn;*  of 
whom  many  hundreds,  after  a  fhort  imprifonment, 
are  thrown  back  every  year  upon  fociety,  ivithoitt  re- 
formation^  -  ivitboiit  character^—  wiihoiit  friends^ — and 
ivithout  the  means  of fubftficnce. — The  refult  is  painful 
to  r^sflect  upon. — They  generally  refort  to  new  crimes, 
to  which  they  are  feldom  ill  difpofed,  from  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received  in  the  fchools  of  profligacy, 
which  they  have  recently  left ;  and  by  this  kind  of 
gradation  the  flight  offender  becomes  a  complete  vil- 
lain. 

Let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
in  behalf  of  thefe  early  victims  to  vice  and   criminali- 
ty, and  let  their  unhappy  fituation  plead  for  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  local  and  national  Penitentiary  Hou- 
fes  which   the  Legiflature  has   authorifed. — By  this 
means,  while  the  link  of  connection  with  their  aflToci- 
ates  in  mifchief  is  defl:royed,   youthful  criminals  will 
be  arrefl;ed  in  the  career    of   villainy;   and    after    a 
courfe  of  labour,  fobriety,  and   religious  and  moral 
infliruclion,  joined  to  good  and  judicious  difcipline, 
accurately   carried  into  execution,  they  may  be  alfo 
reftored  to  fociety,  with  minds  freed  from  depravity, 
and  with  fuch  habits  of  induftry  and  fuch  a  difpofition 
to  lead  a  new  life^as  may  entitle  them  to  hope  for  em- 
ployment: This  benefit  may  be  fecured  to  them  by  a 
certificate  of   good  behaviour ;  which    may  remove 
their  former  iligma,  refcue  them  from  the  dreadful 
ftate  of  being  outcafl.s  of  fociety,  and  afford  them  an 
opportunity   of  fupporting  themfelves  by   honeft  la- 
bour when  they  are  once  more  upon  the  world. 

Thefe  proportions  are  not  the   refinements  of  fpe- 
Gulation  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  iflTue. — The 

*  Vide    general  viev,-    of  PrirDr.cvs    punified    aad   difcharged  ia    ene  Year, 
pnge  171. 
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whole  fyftem  accords  either  with  what  has  been  al- 
ready fuggefted,  in  fubftance  ^nd  effect,  by  the  Le- 
gillature ;  or  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  prac- 
ticable, under  the  controul  of  an  able  and  aftive  fu- 
perintendance. — If  imperfedions  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  execution  of  the  defign  fhall  be  difcovered,  re- 
medies will  occur. — And  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  the  caufe  of  huma- 
nity, no  good  man  will  withhold  his  advice  or  affif- 
tance,  whenever  it  may  be  required,  in  perfeding  a 
plan,  the  objed  of  which  is  to  refcue  thoufands  yet 
unborn  from  mifery  and  deftrudion. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 


The  Police  of  the  Metropolis  examined. — Its  orgafiization 
explained^  with  regard  to  that  branch  which  relates 
to  the  prevvition  and  fupprejjlon  of  crimes. — The  uti- 
lity of  the  new  fyjiem,  eJlabliJlKd  in  1792,  examined 
and  explained, — Reafons  ajfigncd  why  thisfyftcm  has 
not  tended  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  fupprcjjion  and 
prevention  of  atrocious  crimes. — Its  great  deficiency 
from  the  want  of  funds .^  by  which  Magiftrates  are 
crippled  in  their  exertions.,  with  regard  to  the  deteBion 
and  punijljment  of  offenders- — Reafons  in  favour  of  a 
new  Syjiem — The  Police  of  the  city  of  London  fas  now 
conjlituted )  explained  and  examined. — Suggefiions  re- 
lative  to  efiablifhed  Jufiices,  and  the  benefits  likely  to 
refult  from  their  exertions  in  afffting  the  City  Magif- 
trates;  from  whofe  other  engagements  andpurfuits,  that 
clofe  and  laborious  attention  cajinot  be  expelled  which 
the  public  inlere/i  requires. — The  Magijirates  of  Lon- 
don the  mofl  refpedable,  perhaps^  in  the  world. 

The  vajl  labour  a?id  weight  of  duty  attached  to  the 
Chief  Magijirate. — The  Aldermen  have  certain  duties 
ajfigned  them.,  which  ought  not^  in  jufiice^  to  be  aug- 
mented., as  they  ad:  gratuitoufly. — The  benefits  which 
refult  to  the  community  from  efiablijhed  Police  Magif- 
■  trates,  confidered  in  different  points  of  view  ;  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  advantages  which  have  ai'ifenfrom  the 
Jyftem  under  the  acl  of  1792. — General  refedions  on 
the  advantages  which  would  arife  from  the  various  re- 
medies %vhich  have  been  propofed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Vtork. — Thefc  benefits  J  however,  only  cf  a  partial  na- 
ture., inadequate  to  the  objeB  of  complete  protedieyi.,  for 
want  of  a  centre-point  andfiiperintending  efiabliJJjmentf 
under -the  contioul  of  the  frji  Mini/icr  of  Police. — 
Reafons  ajjigncd  in  favour  offuch  afyffem., — The  ad- 
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vantages  that  ivoiild  refult  from  its  adoption. — AJhort 
njiew  of  the  annual  expence  of  the  prefent  Police  ejlah- 
liJlwient.—A  redtiaion,  or  more  ufeful  appropriation  of 
thefe  funds  would  probably  be  the  refult  of  the  propofed 
efiabli/hment.—TlK  ideas  of  enlightened  foreigners  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained. — RefieBions 
fuggejledby  thofe  ideas.— Ob fervaiions  on  the  Police  of 
Paris  previous  to  the  re-volution  in  France,  elucidafed 
by  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  lid.  and  Monf 
De  Sartine. —  fhe  danger  of  an  inundation  of  foreign 
fharpers  and  villai?is  on  the  return  of  peace.  -The  fi- 
tuation  of  Europe  requires,  and  the  necejf^y  of  a  well- 
regulated  police  points  out  the  utility  of,  an  auxiliary 
Board  of  Commffioners  for  managing  the  Police.— 
Their  duty  explained,  under  twelve  different  heads. — 
Further  explanations.,  tending  to  elucidate  the  remedy 
propofed. 


ja_AVING  In  the  preceding  Chapters  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  reader,  not  only 
thofe  prominent  caufes  which  have  occafioned  that 
great  increafe  of  public  wrongs,  which  every  good 
man  muft  deplore,  but  alfo  the  various  claps  of  de- 
linquency,  which  fill  up  the  melancholy  catalogue  of 
human  depravity ;  as  w  11  as  fuch  obiervations  and 
fads,  relative  to  deteBions,  trials,  and  punifmnents,^  as 
feemed  to  be  neceiTary  for  the  purpofe  of  eluddatmg 
a  fubjea,  of  great  importance  to  be  •  underilood  by 
all  ranks  of  fociety;  it  remains  now  to  explain  and 
develope  the  fyftcm  hitherto  eftabliflied  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  protefting  the  public  againft  thofe  enormi- 
ties, and  from  which  it  is  to  be  expected  that  energy, 
and  thofe  exertions  which  have  been  Ihewn  to  be  lo 
indi^'psnfably  necelliiry,  for  the  fupprelTion  and  pre- 
vention of  crimes. 


The  Police  of  this  great  Metropolis  is  undoubtedly  a 
fyftem  highly  intereiting  to  be  underflood,  although 
heretofore  (as  far  as  the  Author  has  had   accefs   to 
know)  it   has   never  been,  at   any  period,  fully  ex- 
plained   through  the    medium   of  the  Prefs  ; — and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  vafl;    proportion  of  thofe  v/ho  re- 
fide  in  the  Capital,  as  well  as    the  multitude  of  flran- 
gers  who  refort  to  it,  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the 
principles  of  organization,  which  move  fo    compli- 
cated a  machine  ;  edabhfhing  thofe  conveniencies  and 
accommodations,     and     preferving    that    regularity 
which  prevails  in  the  particular  branches   of  Police 
which  may  be  denominated    Municipal  Regulations  , 
fuch   2iS  paving,  watching,  lightifig,  cleanjing,  and  re- 
moving nuifances  ;  furnijhing  water ;   the  mode  of  build- 
ing houfes^  the  fyllem  ejiablifhed  for  extinguifljing  fires, 
and  for  regulating  caoches,  carts,  and  other  carriages  : 
with  a  variety  of  other  ufeful  improvements,  tending 
to  the  comfort  and   convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  important  part  of  the  fyftem,  however,  not  fal- 
ling within  the   criminal  department,  is   referved  for 
the  next  Chapter. 

With  regard  to  that  branch  which  is  connefted 
with  the  prevention  and  fuppre/fton  of  crimes  :  it  has 
been  already  ftated  in  this  Work,  that  twenty-fix 
Magiftrates,  forming  that  refpeftable  body,  com- 
prehending the   Lord  Mayor   and  Aldermen,*  fit  in 

*  Thf;  following  are  the  D'ames  of  the  Aldermen  at  prefent  (October  1796)  in 
the  Magiilracy  of  the  Cu-y,   arranged  accoiding  to  their  Seniority.  , 

lyfii  Right  Hon.  Thoaias  Harley,  Bridge  Ward  without 

69  Joiin  Wilkes,  Efq.  Fartingdon  without 

72  Watkin  Lewes,  Knt.  Lime  ftrcet 

72   Sir  William  Plomt-r,  Knt.  Bafiilhaw 

74  Nath.mie!  Newnham,  £iq.  Vintry 

76  Richard  Clarke,   Efq.  Broad-ftrcet 

77  Thor.as  Wright,  Efq.  C.indlewick 
81    William  Gill,  .Efq.  Walbrook 
?2  William  Picker:,  Efq.  Cernhlll 
Xz  John  Boydcdl,  Efq.  Cheap 

83  Sir  Jameb  Sanderf)n.    Knn  Bridg;'  within 

%.\.   l^aul  Le  Meluri.-r,    Efq.  Dowgate 

?4.  Broolt  V/atfon,   £fq  Cordwainevs 

85  Thomas  Skinn-r,  Efq,  Qucenhithc 
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rotation  every  forenoon,  at  the  Manfion  houfe,  and 
at  Guildhall,  and  take  cognizance,  of  all  matters  of 
Police  within  the  ancient  jurifdiftion  of  the  city  of 
London  :  while  twenty-four  eftablifhed  Magiftrates 
have  been  appointed  for  every  other  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis* J  having  particular  offices  or  courts  of  juf- 

85  R.  Hon.  Wm.  Curtis,  Ld.  Mayor,     Tower 

85  Sir  Benjamin  Hammett,   Knt.  Portfokea 

$6   William  Newman,  Efq.  Farringdon  within 

86  C.  M.  Macauly,  Efq.  Coleman-ftreet 

89  J.  W.  Anderfon,   Efq.  Alderfgate-ftreet  . 

90  Harvey  C.  Combe,  Efq.  Aldgate 

90  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,   Knt.  BiOiopfgate-ftreet 

93  Stephen  Langfton,  Efq.  Bread -ftreet 

93  William  Staines,  Efq.  Cripplegate 

95  Sir  John  Earner,  Knt.  Lang  borne 

95  William  Luihington,  Efq.  Billingfgate 

96  William  Heme.  Efq.  Ciftle  Baynard 

Sir  John  William  Rofe,  Knt.  Recorder  of  London,  a  Magiftrate,  holding  rank 
above  the  Aldermen  who  have  not  ferved  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor. — He  ailifts 
at  the  General  and  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  principal  affairs  of 
the  City  ;   but  does  not  fit  in  rotation. 

Mr.  Newman,  Glerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  fitting  Alderman  at  the  Manfion- 
houfe. 

Mr.  Whittle,  Clerk  to  the  fitting  Alderman  at  Guildhall. 

*  The  following  are  the  Public  Offices  in  the  Metropolis  ;(excliifive  of  the 
city  of  London  :)  and  the  refpedllve  Magiftrates  who  frcjide,  and  the  Clerks  who 
officiate  at  each. 


Bow-ftreet         J  Nicholas  Bond,   Efq,  -  -  VMjglJlrata. 

Covent  Garden  I  Richard  Ford,  Efq.  -  -        j 

(_Mefr.  Lavender  and  Davies  -  -  Clerks. 

The  following  feven  Public  Offices  were  eftablifhed  by  the 
A£t  32,  Geo.  IIL  cap.  53;  and  continued  for  five   years  by 
36  Geo.  ni.  cap.  75. 
£  ■'^  ,^  c  fCranley  Thomas  Kerhv,  Efq, 


^ 


,^  c  fCranley  Thomas  Kerhv,  Efq,  -  ") 

Oueens  Square,!  u        \  n        tr  I  Ttjr     n 

sTMargarets,    4"^"'"y>"^"^7'^'  ^'^•,  '  '       \M^^gP^'^^' 

Weftminfter       7  J"'"^'^^"^^"'^'^'^''  ^'^'^  "  J 

LMefT.  Arthur  Gliddon,  and  Peter  Kerby  -        CUrh. 


Magiftrates . 
er  and  John  Thornton      Cltrh. 

Magiftrates. 

Clerks. 
Magiftrates. 
ames  Chalmers  Clerk, 


I 

on 

I 

I 
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tice  afligned  them  at  convenient  diflances  in  Weft- 
minfter,  Middlefex  and  Surry  ;  where  they  fit  every 
day  (Sunday  excepted)  both  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  the  puri  ofe  of  executing  all  the  multi- 
farious duties,  connected  with  the  office  of  a  Juf- 
tice  of  the  Peace,  which  unavoidably  occur  in  large 
focieties. 

This  inftitution  of  eflabliflied  Juflices  (except  with 
regard  to  the  three  Magifl rates  at  Bow-ftreet)  was 
fuggefted  to  the  Legillature,  in  confequence  of  the 
preffure  felt  by  the  public,  from  the  want  of  fome 
regular  and  properly-conftituted  tribunals  for  the 
diftribution  of  Juftice  ;  where  the  fyftem  fliould  be 
uniform  ;  and  where  the  purity  of  the  Magiftrates, 
and  their  regular  attendance,  might  infure  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  People,  the  adjuftment  of  their 
differences  at  the  leaft  poffible  expence ,  and  the 
affiftance  of  gratuitous  advice  in  every  difficulty  ;  as 
well  as  official  aid,  in  all  cafes  within  the  fphere  of 
the  Magiftrates  in  their  refpedive  diftrifts. 

The  duty  of  thefe  eftablilhed  Magiftrates,  (in  con- 
jun6tion  with  other  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  who  find 
it  convenient  to  give  their  affiftance,)  extends  alfo 
to  feveral  important  judicial  proceedings  ;  where  in  a 
great  variety  of  inftances,  they  are  empowered  and 
required  to  hear  and  determine  in  a  fummary  way ; 
particularly  in  cafes  relative  to  the  cujiouu,  excife,  and 

r  rThomas  Bernard,  Efcj.  -  -  T 

I  Lambeth-ftreet J  Rice  Davies,  Eftjr  -  -  >Mdgiflratti. 

■k    I  Whitechapel  i  Henry  Reynett,   D.  D.  -  -  J 

^y  I.  Mefl".  John  Smith  and  J.  Bailey  -  Clerks. 

■^1  r  George  Storie,   Efq.  -  -  1 

High-ftreet,  J  John  Staples,  Efq.  -  -  >MagiJlrates, 

,  Shadvvell  ]  John  Nares,   ETq.  -  -  J 

L  (.  Me.T  James  Rov.'fwell  and  Georg?  Skeene  CUrh. 

,  r  rGiJ;>on  Foiirnicr,   ^(■.i.  -  -  f 

t'\  Unlon-ftreet,  J  Benjamin  Roblnfon,  Efq.  -  -  >M:igiJ}rates. 

s   J  Soudiwark.  J  Jonathan  Stonard,   Efq.  -  -  j 

'^  (.  (.Meff.  David  Campbell  and  J.  A.  Jallicoe  CUrh. 

N,  E.  The  whole  Fees  and  Penalties  taken  and  received  at  the  above  fevcn  Of- 
fices, eftabliihed  by  A<!t  of  Parliament,-  arc  paid  in  to  tlie  Rrcc'i-ver  on  account  oi 
th»  Public,  and  the  whole  expences  ofthe  EftablifhmentJ  arc  defrayed  from  thf 
funds  phccd  in  hij  hands  for  that  purpofe, 


S 
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ftamps — the  game  laws — hawkers  and pedlars-pawnhrO' 
kers-friendly  focieties—  highways-hackney  coaches^  carts ^ 
and  other  carriages — fakers  and  others  refufing  to  pay 
tythes  —  appeals  of  defaulters  in  parochial  rates—  Mif de- 
meanors committed  by  perfons  mdawfully  pawning  pro- 
perty not  their  own — bakers  for  jhort  weight  &f. — jour- 
neymen leaving  their  fcrvices  in  different  trades — labou^ 
rers  not  complying  with  their  agreements — diforderly  ap- 
prentices— alehoufe  keepers,  keeping  diforderly  houfes—- 
nui fames  by  different  Acts  of  Parliament — ad:s  of  va- 
grancy by  fradulent  lottery  infurers  —fortune  tellers,  or 
perfons  of  evil  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public  places, 
with  an  intent  to  roh — As  ^u  ell  as  a  multitude  of 'other 
off^ences,  in  which  yufiices,  have  power  to  proceed  iii 
conviBion  and  puniffdment,  either  by  fine  or  imprifon- 
ment. 

The  duty  of  the  Magiftrates  alfo  extends  to  a  vafl 
number  of  other  objefts,  fuch  as  licenfing  public  houfes, 
and  eftablifhing  rules  and  orders  for  publicans,* 
'watching  over  the  conduSi  of  publicans — fwearing  i?i 
charging  and  infiruding  parochial  conftables  and  head- 
horoughs  from  year  to  year,  with  regard  to  their  duty 
— ifjuing  warrants  for  privy  fe arches  ;  and  in  confider-' 
ing  the  cafes  of  perfons  charged  with  being  diforderly  per' 
fons,  or  rogues  and  vagabonds,  liable  to  be  pun  fjed  un- 
der the  Ad  of  the  i  yth  George  II.  cap.  5,  andfubfe^ 
quent  ads  of  Parliament — in  making  orders  to  parifh  of- 
ficers, beadles  arid  conftables,  in  a  variety  of  cafes — in 
parijh  removals — in  billettingfoldiers — in  confider  ing  the 
cafes  of  poor  perfons  applying  for  affiftance,  or  admiffion 
to  workhoufes — in  granting  certificates  and  orders  to  the 
wives  of  perfons  ferving  in  the  militia,  and  alfo  in  attefi- 
ing  recruits,  for  the  army — in  examining  aliens,  and  in 
granting  them  certificates — in  attending  the  General  and 
garter  Sejfions  of  the  peace,  and  in  vifiting  the  work- 
houfes, bridewells,  and  prifons. 

♦  Vide  Traa  on  Public  Houfes,  by  a  Magiftrate  of  Police,  Publiflied    1796. 
^y  Dilly  in  the  Poultry. 
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In  addition  to  thefe  various  duties,  a  multitude  of 
criminal  cafes  occur  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  which 
are  examined  for  the  purpofe  (if  neceflary)  of  being 
fent  to  fuperior  tribunals  for  trial  :  —  fuch  as  charges 
of  trcafon,  murder,  co'rning,  and  uttering  bale  money, 
arfon,  manjlaughter,  forgery,  burglary,  larceny,  /edi- 
tion, felonies  of  various  defcriptions,  confpiracies ,  frauds^ 
riots,  a  [faults,  and  mif demeanors  of  different  kinds: — 
all  which  unavoidably  impofe  upon  every  official  Ma- 
giflrate,  a  weight  of  bufmefs  requiring  great  ex- 
ertion ;  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  public 
interefl,  in  the  due  execution  of  this  very  important 
truft. 

When  the  police  fyflem  was  firft  eftabliflied  in  the 
year  1792,  the    public  mind  became   imprefled  v/ith 
I  an  idea  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  object   of  the 
inllitution   was   to  prevent  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
other  atrocious  offences  ;   and  that  the    fuppreffion   of 
thofe   crimes    which  bore  hardeft  upon  lociety,  and 
were  mofl  dreaded  by  the  public  at  large,  was  to  be 
the  refult.     Thefe   expectations   proved  that  neither 
the  powers  nor  authorities  granted  by  the  aft  of  Par- 
liament, nor  the  other  duties  impofed  upon  the  Ma- 
giftracy  of  the  Police  were  underftood.     It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  and,  perhaps,  will  fcarcely  be  believ- 
ed, that  the   ftatute  under  which  the  eflabliihed  Ma- 
giftrates  aft,  (ufeful  as    it  certainly  is  in    many  re- 
fpefts,)  does  not  contain  even  a  fmgle  regulation  ap- 
plicable   to  the   prevention  of  crimes ;   except  that 
i  which  relates  to  the  apprehenficn  of  fufpefted  charac- 
ters, found  in  the  avenues  to  public  places,  with  in- 
'  tent  to  commit  felony  ;  who  are  liable  to  be  puniihed 
;  as  rogues  and  vagabonds, —  and  even   this   does  not 
exceed  to  the  city  of  London. 

But  this  is  not  all — an  efiabllfhrnent  has  been 
created  without  the  mo  (I  neceffary  of  all  engines  to 
give  vigour  and  effeft  to  the  exertions  ot  the  Magi- 
ftrates  ;  namely,  a  pecuniary  fund  to  defray  the  ex- 
penccs  of  detecting  criminals,  and  of  rewarding  thofe 
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who  bring  informations  ufeful  to  public  jufticc.  The 
expence  of  each  Public  Office  being  reflricled  to  two, 
ihoiif and  pounds  a  year,  and  the  eftablifhment  mfala- 
ries,  refits,  taxes,  and  other  contingencies,  exhaufling- 
that  fum,  nothing  remains  for  one  of  the  mod  ne- 
ceflary  purpofes  of  the  inilitution — The  prevention  and 
t\\Q^  fupprejfion  of  crimes. 

It    Is   in    vain  to    expect    that    either  vigour    or 
energy    can    enter    into    that  part    of  the  Syilem, 
where  a   great     deal  of  both  is    neceffary,    ivithout 
funds. 

If  criminals  at  war  with  the  community,  are  to  be 
dstecled— if  rlfks  are  to  be  run  to  cfFe61:  this  purpofe 
— if  it  is  to  be  done,  as  it  mufl  be  frequently,  at 
the  hazard  of  the  lofs  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  by 
watching  defperadoes  in  the  night  time — iiP  accurate 
informations  are  necelTary,  either  to  difcover  where 
flokn  property  is  depofited^  or  where  the  Ci^iw- 
quents  are  to  be  found  ;  a  fund  muft  be  provided,  or 
the  public  cannot  be  protetted. — Thofe  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  watch  over  the  police  muft  not  expe<5t 
that  men  capable  of  giving  them  ufeful  information 
will  come  a  fecond  time,  if  they  have  not  fome  ade- 
quate reward  beftowed  upon  them  for  their  labour, 
rifk,  and  trouble. — Without  fuch  power  of  granting 
fmall  rewards,  (fo  far  as  that  part  of  his  duty  which 
relates  to  the  difcovery  of  property  plundered,  and 
the  deteftion  of  the  offenders  is  of  importance  to  the 
public,)  a  Magiftrate  is  placed  in  the  fituation  of  a 
perfon  pledged  to  work,  without  tools  or  implements  of 
labour,  by  which  he  can  in  any  refpect  accomplifh  his 
purpofe.  And  hence  it  Is,  that  among  the  numer- 
ous caufes  affigned  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  for 
the  increafe  of  crimes, — This  is  none  of  the  leaft. 

Not  that  it  is  meant  that  any  additional  burden 
on  the  public,  by  cxtenfive  expenditure  of  money, 
would  be  neceifary — A  very  moderate  fum  judici- 
oufly  and  ceconomically  laid  out,  would  bring  to 
CommifTioners  of  the  Police,  or  to  the  difburfing  Ma- 
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gijirates,  through  fome  medium  or  other,  an  early 
account  of  mod  of  the  depredations  committed  upon 
the  public,  as  well  as  every  circumllance  relative  to 
coiners  and  fellers  of  bafe  money  ;  this  would  lead  to 
the  detection  and  apprehenfion  ofmofl  of  the  offen- 
ders :  and  thereby  ftrike  fuch  an  univerfal  terror,  as 
(ailifled  by  the  other  falutary  regulations  propofcd  in 
this  Work)  would  foon  reduce  the  number  of  thieves, 
coiners,  and  other  delinquents  ;  and  thus  of  courfe, 
diminilli  the  ultimate  and  great  additional  expence 
which  follows  convidion,  in  all  cafes  where  felons 
are  either  tranfported  or  fent  to  the  Hulks. 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjed:  it  would  prove  a  regu- 
lation calculate  i  greatly  to  reduce  the  aggregate  ex- 
pence — For  furely,  \ijive  guineas  judiciouily  laid  out, 
in  the  firll  inftance,  would  fave^fy  afterwards,  to 
the  State,  it  mufl  be  a  wife  and  a  good  arrangement, 
— and  in  this  way  it  would  probably  operate. — But 
this  would  not  be  the  only  faving  to  the  nation  : — by 
preventing  crimes  all  thofe  concerned  in  projects  of 
mifchief,  muft,  inflead  of  preying  upon  the  induflry  of 
others,  allill  the  State,  by  contributing  their  fhare  to 
the  national  (lock  of  labour. 

Next  to  the  want  of  a  fufEcient  pecuniary  fund, 
the  moft  obvious  deficiency  in  the  prefent  fyitem  of 
executive  Police  in  the  metropolis,  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  Magiftracy  of  the  City  of  London  ;  where 
the  cafe  h  pre  elf ely  revcrfed\  for  there  the  funds  for  the 
detedlion  and  difcovery  of  offenders,  may  be  made  as 
ample  as  the  Corporation  fhall  think  fit  :  but  the 
\v2ii\t  oi  2i  Stipendiary  EJiabiiJJDJnent  muft  prevent  the 
operation  of  that  fyfcem  of  vigour  and  energy,  which 
the  increafe  of  criminals  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  locie- 
ty  demand. 

The  Magiftrates  of  the  city  of  London  form  a  bo- 
dy, perhaps  the  mofl  refpedable,  able  and  independent 
of  any  in  the  world  ;  but  befides  the  unavoidable, 
important  and  multiplied  affairs  of  the  Corporation, 
in  attending  the  various  Courts  of  the  Lord  Mayor — 
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Aldermen Common-council — Common-hall 

Wardmotes —Confervancy  — Court  of  Requefts — 
Court  of  Orphans — and  General  and  Quarter  Sef- 
fions  of  the  Peace,  and  Juftice-Hall  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, they  have  avocations  and  engagements  in  bufi- 
nefs  which  mud  neceflarily  occupy  their  minds.  It 
cannot  therefore  reafonably  be  expefted  that  they 
(hould  forego  their  own  important  private  interefls, 
and  beflow  uppn  the  bufmefs  of  the  public  that  at- 
tention which  their  ntuation  as  Magiilrates  feems  to 
require*. 

The  Chief  Tvlagifcrate  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  while  the  immenfe  load  of  municipal  affairs, 
joined  to  his  own  private  concerns,  preiTes  conflantly 
upon  his  mind,  beftow  either  time  or  attention  in 
confidering  the  cafes  of  delinquents  brought  before 
him:  or  in  following  up  inforniations,  and  devifing 
plans  necceffary  to  detect  offenders  :  and  yet  this  de- 
tail of  duty,  even  from  the  pafs-vagrant  to  the  moil 
atrocious  villain,  is  impofed  on  him,  by  ancient  im- 
mem>orial  cuftom  and  ufage ;  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  is  overpowered  with  other  official  bufmefs  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  which  can  be  tranf- 
afted  by  no  other  perfon.  Hurried  with  conflant  en- 
gagements, infeparable  from  the  functions  and  dig- 
nity attached  to  his  high  office,  and  tiie  general 
.government  of  the  City  :  A  Lord  Mayor  is  jufl  be- 
ginning to  underfland  the  duties  attached  to  the 
chief  Magiftracy,  at  the  period  when  he  mufl  lay  it 
down. 

The  other  Magiffrates  of  the  city  having  had  a  pre- 
cife  line  of  duty  anciently  chalked  out,  when  com- 
merce and  fociety  had  made  iefs  progrefs,  the  fame 
fyftem  continues  ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  expecl 

*  The  Author  having  had  occafion  to  reprrfcnt  to  a  late  chief  Magiftrate  of 
great  worth  and  refpeclability,  the  enormous  evil  ariling  from  bujl  coin . — He  very 
jiidiaoudy  obfcrved,  that  to  any  ^ood  in  proteCling  the  public  againft  this  fpecics 
ofofTL-nceJ/  -ivould require  the  mind  of  a  Muglji.iats  to  be  ginjeii  up  lo  that  ohjeir  uior.c. 
'I  his  pointed  and  accurate  remark  is  fufhcient  to  elucidate,  in  an  eniinen!:  degree, 
the  neCL-lfity  of  Magiftrates  with  falaries,  in  all  large  communities. 
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an  augmentation  of  labour,  or  a  greater  proportion 
of  time  from  Magillrates  who  ferve  the  pubUc  gra- 
tuitoufly.  —The  unremitting  attendance  and  indefa- 
tigable induflry  which  the  pubHc  intereft  requires,  it 
wouid  be  vain  and  unjuft  to  expeft,  from  any  but 
Magiftrates  feletled  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  pur- 
pofe  only. 

With  the  increafe  of  thofe  bleffings  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  a  courfe  of  profperity  and  wealth, 
there  is  generally  an  increafe  alfo  of  evils  and  incoji- 
vemencm  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  while  an  influx  of 
riches  preponderates  in  oncfcalc,  an  augmentation  of 
crimes  a6ls  as  a  counter-balance  in  the  other  : — thus 
requiring  the  conftant  and  progreflive  application  of 
fuch  antidotes  and  remedies  as  will  preferve  the  good, 
while  the  evil  is  diminifhed  or  kept  within  bounds. 

It  feems  that  the  Metropolis  is  now  in  that  fituation 
where  the  aftive  and  unceafmg  attention  of  Magi- 
ftrates with  falaries  has  become  necefl^iry  to  promote 
a  vio-orous  and  energetic  execution  of  the  law,  for  the 
general  protsftion  of  property,  and  the  fafety  of  in- 
dividuals*. 

Under  the  circumftances  fo  amply  detailed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Work,  and  which  form  fo  many  pro- 
minent features  of  Police,  requiring  the  conftant  and 
watchful  eye  of  the  Magiftrate,  it  feems  clear  to  de- 
monftration,  that  unlefs  oflicial  duties  become  the 
fole  bufmefs  and  purfuit  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
them,  the  public  intereft  muft  fuft'er  ;  (although  im- 
perceptible in  their  progrefs,)  crimes  will  increafe  and 
multiply  ;  at    a   time  when  the  comfort,  happinefs. 


*  Vide  Chap.  V.   Pages   T],  7S. 
f    Vide  Table,  Chap.  XI.  Puge  177. 
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and  fecurity  of  fociety  require  that  they  fhould  be  di- 
minifhed. 

In  confequence  alfo  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
the  ftatute  laws,  requiring  the  attention  of  Magi- 
ftrates  in  a  vafl  number  of  inflances,  which  did 
not  occur  a  century  ago, — their  duty  has  fo  mul- 
tiphed  as  to  require  the  whole  attention  of  Magillrates 
ading  in  all  great  focieties ;  an  obfervation  which 
apphes  not  merely  to  the  MetropoHs,  but  to  many 
large  provincial  towns.  It  follows  therefore,  almoll 
as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that  Stipendiary  Jui  ices  have 
become  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

If  men  of  bufmefs,  integrity,  and  talents,  could 
once  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  fuch  Employments, 
and  execute  the  trufl  repofed  in  them  with  zeal  and 
attention  to  the  public  intereft,  and  with  firm  and 
independent  minds,  attached  to  no  party,  infinite 
advantages  muil  refult  to  the  community  from  their 
fervices.* 

Where  men  of  this  defcription  pledge  themfelves, 
as  they  mud  neceffarily  do,  to  give  up  every  other 
purfuit,  affiduoully  and  conftantly  to  execute  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  Police  Magiftrate  ; — juftice  alfo 
requires  that  the  reward  fhould  be  commenfurate  to 
the  facrifices  which  are  made.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  Community  that  it  fliould  be  fo  :  for  in  the  pre- 
fent  extended  ftate  of  commerce  and  fociety,  no  gra- 
tuitous fyfhem  can  ever  be  expeded  to  anfwer  any 
purpofe  of  real  utiHty. 

While  the  higher  order  of  Magiflrates  receive  the 
juft  rev/ard  of  their  ufual  labour,  bellowed  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  functions  in  promoting  the  public  good 
— where  can  be  the  impropriety  of  extending  the  fame 

*  A  Police  Magiftrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  country  ;  and 
he  is  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  hi  .',  if  he  permits  any  bias, 
or  influence,  but  that  which  is  immcdi.ittly  cenneded  with  a  correft  and  chaftc 
execution  of  the  laws  to  take  hold  of  his  mind. — It  is  only  by  this  line  of  condudl 
that  he  can  cither  render  hiinfelf  ufeful  or  rwfpedlable. 
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fpecies  of  remuneration  to  inferior  Maglflrates ; 
who  mull  devote  even  a  greater  portion  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  multifarious  duties  afligned 
them  ? 

In  the  City  It  could  be  by  no  means  dlificult  to  pro- 
cure a  few  able,  adive,  and  honourable  men,  to 
whom  the  office  of  Afftjlant  Magijlratcs  might  be  af- 
figned ;  and  who  would  give  ihclr  lubole  attention  to 
the  criminal  department  of  the  Police.  The  proceed- 
ings of  thefe  Magiflrates  fliould  be  fan^tloned  by  the 
prefence  of  the  Aldermen,  as  often  as  one  or  more 
could  conveniently  attend  ;  on  which  occafions  they 
would  neceflarily  prefide,  as  holding  vi'Ithln  their  own 
diftricl  a  higher  rank  In  the  Maglflracy. 

The  difference  in  point  of  benefit  to  the  community 
between  a  mind  conftantly  occupied  in  objects  of 
public  utility,  and  that  which  only  is  occafionally  em- 
ployed, is  ^r6'<7/ beyond  all  poffible  calculation.  Nor 
is  the  meafurc  without  precedent,  even  in  the  city  of 
London,  fmce  the  Recorder  may,  in  his  high  office, 
be  fairly  confidered  in  the  hght  of  a  Magiflrate  with 
a  falary. 

Ready  on  every  occafion,  at  their  fittings  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  to  offer  their  advice  or  affiil- 
ance  to  the  labouring  people,  as  well  as  all  ranks  of 
the  community,  who  apply  for  It — to  adjuft  their 
differences,  and  to  proteft  them  againfl  wrongs  and 
oppreffions ;  prepared  alfo,  as  a  matter  of  bufinefs, 
to  receive  and  follow  up  informations  where  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the 
obje£l  while  It  Is  praclicable  to  attain  it ;  thefe  Affif- 
tant  Maglflrates  would  afford  incalculable  advantages 
to  the  city  ;  which  would  be  ftill  farther  increafed.  If 
a  fyftem  of  co-operation  with  the  other  PoHce  Magl- 
flrates were  eflabliffied,  upon  a  plan  which  fhould 
unite  their  energy,  and  render  their  jurlfdiftion  co- 
extenfive.     (See  ante  ^2ige.  169,   170). 

It  is  a  well  known  facl,  that  fmce  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  Police  Maglflrates  for  Weftminfler,  and  the 
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parts  of  Middlefex  and  Surrey,  contiguous  to  the  city 
of  London,  great  benefits  have  been  experienced 
from  the  affiflance  and  advice  which  have  been  afford- 
ed to  the  indigent,  and  the  ignorant. 

Many  quarrels  and  Httle  law-fuits  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  innumerable  differences  immediately  re- 
conciled without  any  expence. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Magiffrates,  afting  up  to 
the  fpirit  of  their  public  duty,  and  beftowing  their 
whole  attention  upon  v/hatever  relates  to  that  duty, 
confer  thofe  obligations  upon  the  community  which 
no  moderate  remuneration  can  repay. 

The  office  of  a  Police  Magiftrate  is  not  like  other 
public  fituations  -  for  the  bufmefs  is  multifarious, 
and  admits  of  no  recefs  or  vacation. — It  is  conjlant^ 
laborious^  and  without  intenmJfwnJ^ 

But  with  all  thefe  advantages,  even  improved  by 
competent  funds  appropriated  to  the  different  public 
offices,  flill  a  cente  point  is  w^anted  to  connedl  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  invigorate  and  ftrengthen 
every  part,  by  a  fuperintending  effablifhment,  under 
the  immediate  controul  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department :  There  indeed  the  conftitu- 
tional  fuperintendance  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, as  well  as  of  the  whole  country,  refts  at  prefent ; 
but  from  the  vaft  weight  and  increafe  of  other  public 
bufmefs,  connefted  with    the  general   affairs   of  the 

*  In  the  month  of  0£lober  1793,  a  refpeftable  Committee,  reprefen^ing  the 
great  body  of  the  Manufadluvers  in  Spitalfields,   waited    on   His  Majefty's  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State   for   the  Home    Department,  with   an  Addrefs    ofThanlcs- 
for  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Police  Syftemj  the  iubitance   of   which    is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  that  great  benefits  have  arifen  with 
regard  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  from  the  correft  and  regular  manner  in  which 
the  judicial  bufinels  has  been  conduced  by  the  Magiftrates  of  Police  ;  in  confe- 
qiience  of  whofe  vigilance  and  attention,  an  effedlual  check  has  been  given  to  a 
fjfftem  of  depredation  which  heretofore  occafioned    a    lofs  of    many  thoufands  per 

annum  to  the   Silk  Manufafturers :      .    -And  it  v/as    Refolved, "  That  the 

Thanks  of  t'lis  Society  are  due  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  one  of 
Hib  Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  and  alfo  to  Mr.  Burton,  and  the 
other  Members  of  Parliament,  who  propofed  and  fupported  the  Police  Syftcm,  for 
the  (hare  they  had  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  has  been 
found  to  extend  to  the  Silk  Manufafturers,  many  advantages  ina  juil  and  proper 
execution  of  the  laws  which  were  not  heretofore  experienced." 
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State,  foreign,  colonial,  and  domcfllc,  it  has  been 
found  inipraclicable  to  purfue  that  particular  fyfteni 
•which  has  now  become,  more  than  ever,  neceflary 
for  the  detection  of  criminals.  It  feems  then,  that  in 
executing  a  tufk  fo  complicated  and  multifarious,  a 
delegation  of  fubordinate  Refponftble  Management  to 
certain  Auxiliary  Agents  fhould  be  reforted  to  ;  as  the 
only  means  of  giving  ftrength,  vigour,  and  energy 
to  a  fyftem,  heretofore  only  partially  ufeful  ;  and 
which,  in  its  prefent  disjointed  Itate,  is  incapable  of 
extending  that  prote£lion  and  fccurity,  which  has 
been  fhewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  to  be  fo  much 
wanted,  and  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

To  underfland  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to  that 
extent  which  is  neceffary  to  dired:  and  fuperintend 
its  general  operations,  it  mufl  be  afted  upon  pradi- 
cally  ;  and  thole  who  undertake  the  fupcrititendance 
and  inanagement  alluded  to,  mufl  be  men  ahle^  intelli- 
gent^ prudent^  and  indefatigable  : — Devoting  their 
whole  attention  to  this  objedl  alone,  upon  a  plan  al- 
ready hinted  at,  and  in  fome  meafure  explained  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  work  (page  21,  23,)  ;  by  means 
of  a  general  alphabetical  regifter,  as  correal  as  could 
poffibly  be  formed  of  all  fufpicious  Characters. 
Clerks  might  be  continually  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  entering  and  polling  up  under  the  proper 
heads,  fuch  new  information  as  fhould  be  obtained 
from  day  to  day  ;  and  hours  fhould  be  appointed  for 
receiving  fuch  intelligence  from  all  proper  and  well- 
informed  perfons ;  who  might  chufe  to  offer  the  fame, 
fo  far  as  fuch  information  related  to  public  wrongs, 
and  offences  againil  the  peace,  fafety,  and  well-being 
of  fociety. 

Under  fuch  a  fyftem,  with  a  proper  power  of  re- 
munerating Officers  and  others,  fcarcely,  a  Robbery, 
Burglary,  Larceny,  or  fraudulent  Tranfacl'ion,  could 
be  committed,  where  the  perpretrators  would  not  be 
very  fpeedily  detected  and  brought  to  juftice  ;  for 
then   the   Magiftrates,    in   their  refpeftive    diflricts, 
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would  be  enabled  to  a6l  with  confidence,  virour 
and  energy,  in  the  difcovery  and  apprehenfion  of  of- 
fenders ; — and  the  effed  would  be  to  excite  a  gene- 
ral terror  in  the  minds  of  every  clafs  of  delinquents  ; 
which  could  not  fail  to  operate  ftrongly  as  a  means  of 
preventing  crimes,  and  improving  the  morals  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  thefe  refponfible  Auxiliary  Ma- 
gijirates  or  Commiffioners  might,  with  great  propriety 
and  with  no  httle  public  utiliLy,  have  committed  to 
them  the  labour  of  receivings  difourfing^  and  keeping 
the  accounts  of  all  monies  applicable  to  objeds  of  Police  : 
Thefe  they  fhould  lay  annually  before  Parliament,  if 
required,  accompanied  by  a  general  report ;  that  the 
Legiflamre,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  might  fee 
in  what  manner  the  funds  had  been  apphed  ;  and 
vjhzx  progrefs  had  been  made  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  in  reftoring  among  the  labouring  people 
that  fenfe  of  morality  which  never,  perhaps,  was 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  prefent.* 

The  difourfements  which  are  now  made,  comnm- 
nibus  annis,  on  account  cf  the  Police  fyflem,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  any  gH'u 
mate  which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  pubhc  mind 
relative  to  this  branch  of  the  national  expenditure. 
Exclufive  of  the  enormous  fums  paid  for  fupporting 
prifoners,^  &c.  out  of  the  different  county  rates,  and 
by  the  city  of  London  for  Newgate,  this  expence 
may  be  eflimated  nearly  as  follows  :—'uiz. 

I.  The  annual  expence    of  the  Public    Office 

at  Bow  Street,  paid  out  of  the    Civil  Lift       £.     s.  d. 
Revenue  -  _  _  5^000  o  o 

Carried  over     6,000  o  o 

_  *  This  fubjedt  is  more  fully  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter;   under  twelve 
different  heads. 
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Brought  over  6,000  o  o 
,  The  Expence  of  the  fcven  Public  Offices, 
fifuated  in  ^ieen's  Square^and  Great  Alarl- 
borough  flreet  in  IFeJhninJJer — >Hatton  Gar- 
den— JForJhip Jlreet^  Lambeth Jlreet^  Whltc- 
chapel^  and  High  Jireet^  Shadwell^  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex  ;  and  Union  Hall^  in 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey;  average  2000I.  each  paid  out  of  the 
confoiidated  fund  -  -  lii.OOO  o  O 

The  average  amount  of  what  is  paid  out  of 
the  Civil  Lid  Revenue  to  the  different  She- 
riffs for  the  convicSlion  of  Felons  2opoo  O  o 

The  annual  Expence  of  ConvitSls  on  board 
the  flulks  at  Woolwich,  and  lyanodon  Har- 
bour; prefuming  the  average  number  to  be 
1200  Convi<5lsand  calculating  the  whole  ex- 
pence,  including  bounties  to  difcharged  Ee- 
lons,  and  the  allowance  to  the  Chaplains  and 
Coroners,  at  23I.  each  30,000  O  O 

The  cftimatt.d  Expence  of  tranfporting 
Convidls  to  New  South' Wales  and  Norfolk 
Ifland  ;  including  the  fupplies  of  provifions 
ajid  neceflaries  for  the  Colony,  and  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Eflablilh- 
ment,  hz.  ho.,  he.  50, coo  0  o 


Total  Expence    ^  i20pco  o  o 

It  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds,  that  by  de- 
voting more  time  and  attention  to  the  objeft,  fo  as 
to  underftand  every  part  of  the  minidicE,  the  public 
would  be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  unnecefiary 
expence  ;  and  that,  by  a  fyftem  of  greater  oeconomy, 
confiderable  fums  woald  be  faved  for  more  ufeful 
purpofes  ;  independent  of  what  would  unqueftiona- 
bly  arife  from  leiTening  the  number  of  trials  and  con- 
viclions,  by  the  prevention  of  crimes :  certainly  the 
great  objeft  o  '  all  rational  pohce. 

The  mod  enlightened  foreigners,  who  have  vifit- 
ed  this  Metropohs,  and  contemplated  the  nature  and 
organization  of  our  police  fyftem,  join  in  one  general 
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remark  upon  it ;  viz.  "  That  we  have  fome  jhadow 
"  of  Police^  for  apprehending  delinquents^  after  crimes 
"  are  adually  committed  \  hut  none  for  the  purpofe  of 
"  preventing  them.  This,  certainly  is,  in  one  fenfe, 
literally  true  ;  and  from  this  fource,  combined  with 
the  imperfeftion  of  the  criminal  code,  have  arifen  all 
thofe  enormities  and  inconveniencies  already  fo  am- 
ply detailed. 

Attached  to  the  laws  and  government  of  his 
country,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  the  Author 
of  this  work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  feek  for  greater 
perfection  in  other  nations  :  or  to  quote  them  as  ex-, 
amples  to  be  imitated  in  the  Metropohs  of  the  Britifh 
Empire  ;  and  ilill  lefs  if  fuch  examples  fliould  tend, 
in  the  flightefl  degree,  to  abridge  that  freedoni  which 
is  the  birth-right  of  every  Briton.  But  as  all  true  li- 
berty depends  on  thofe  fences  which  are  eflablifhed 
in  every  country,  for  the  proteftion  of  the  perfons 
and  property  of  the  people  again(te\ery  attack  what- 
foever ;  and  as  prejudices  ought  to  be  baniflied 
from  the  mind  in  all  difcullions  lending  to  promote 
the  general  weal,  we  ought  not  to  be  afliamed  of 
borrowing  good  fyflems  from  other  nations ; 
wherever  fuch  can  be  adopted,  confident  with  the 
conflitution  of  the  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Subjeft. 

In  France,  under  the  old  government,  how  much 
foever  many  parts  of  the  fyftem  of  that  country  were 
juftly  reprobated,  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  bleffings  of  freedom,  yet,  in  the  management  and 
regulation  of  what  was  denominated  the  Police,  there 
exified  that  kind  of  eftablifhment  with  regard  to  per- 
fonal  fecurity,  and  proteftion  againil  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  mofl  depraved  part  of  the  community, 
which  Engliflimen  have  certainly  never  enjoyed  j 
who,  on  the  contrary,  have  fuifered  manifold  incon- 
veniencies from  an  idea,  (furely  a  very  erroneous 
one)  "  that  we  mufl  endure  thefe  pubhc  wrongs, 
and  expofe  our  property  and  lives  to  the  attack  ot 
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marderers,  robbers,  and  highwaymen,  as  the  price 
oi  Liberty,'''' 

When  difficulties  are  fek,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  at 
them  difpaffionately;  to  face  them  with  fortitude, 
and  to  difcufs  them  with  inteUigence  — divefted  ot  all 
prejudices  generated  merely  by  habit  and  education. 
By  purfuing  this  mode  of  invefligation,  it  wall  be  dif- 
covered,  that  in  other  governments  there  may  be 
fome  eitablilhments  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  which, 
perhaps,  might  in  part  be  adopted,  not  only  in  per- 
fect confiftency  with  the  freedom  of  the  Subjecl  ;  but 
with  the  advantage  of  extending  to  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  who  are  not  in  a  courfe  of  delinquency, 
more  real  liberty  than  they  at  prefent  enjoy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France, 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  National  Police,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, had  upon  his  regifters  the  names  of  not  lefs  than 
twenty  thoufand  fulpecled  and  depraved  charafters, 
whofe  purfuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture :  vet,  by  making  this  part  of  Police  the  imme- 
diate objed  of  the  clofe  and  uniform  attention  of 
one  branch  of  the  Executive  Government,  Crimes 
w^ere  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  England  ;  and  the 
fecurit  extended  to  the  public,  with  regard  to  the 
protedion  of  life  and  property  againft  lawlefs  depre- 
dation, w^as  infinitely  greater.  To  elucidate  this  al- 
fertion,  and  to  fhew  to  w^hat  a  wonderful  height  the 
fyflem  had  advanced,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
following  anecdotes  which  were  mentioned  to  the 
Author  bv  a  foreign  minifter  of  great  intelligence  and 
information,  who  refided  fome  years  at  the  Court  ot 
France. 

"  A  m.erchant  of  high  refpeftability  in  Bourdeaux 
had  occafion  to  vifit  th-j  metropolis  upon  commercial 
bufmefs,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

'•  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a  genteel 
iooldng  man  opened   the   door  of  his  carriage,  and 

2  N   . 
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addrefled  him  to  this  effeft  :— Sir,  /  have  been  waiting 
for  you  fome  time  \  according  to  my  mtes^  you  were  to  ar- 
rive  at  this  hour;  and  your  perfon^  carriage^  and  your 
portmanteau,  exadly  anfwering  the  defcription  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  con- 
duBing  you  to  Monjieur  De  Sartine. 

"  The  gentleman,  aftonifned  and  alarmed  at  this 
interruption,  and  ftill  more  fo  at  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Pohce  mentioned,  demand-  ■ 
ed  to  know  what  Monfieur  De  Sartine  wanted 
with  him  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never 
had  committed  any  offence  againfl  the  laws,  and 
that  he  could  have  no  right  to  interrupt  ordetain 
him. 

"  The  meflenger  declared  himfelf  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  the  detention  ;  dating,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  when  he  had  conduced  him  to  Monf. 
De  Sartine,  he  fhould  have  executed  his  orders, 
which  were  merely  minilierial. 

"  After  fome  further  explanations,  the  gentleman 
permitted  the  officer  to  condu6t  him  accordingly, 
Monf.  De  Sartine  received  him  with  great  pohtenefs; 
and  after  requefting  him  to  be  feated,  to  his  great 
aftonifhment,  he  defcribed  his  portmanteau ;  and, 
told  him  the  exadl  fum  In  bills  and  fpecie  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  where  he  was  to 
lodge,  his  ufual  time  of  going  to  bed,  and  a  number 
of  other  circum  (lances,  which  the  gentleman  had 
conceived  could  only  be  knov/n  to  himfelf.  Monf. 
De  Sartine  having  thus  excited  attention,  put  this 
extraordinary  queftlon  to  him.  Sir,  are  you  a  man  of 
courage  ?  The  gentleman,  ftill  more  altoniflied  at  the 
Angularity  of  fuch  an  interrogatory,  demanded  the 
reafon  why  he  put  fuch  a  llrange  queftlon,  adding,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage. 
Monf.  De  Sartine  rcphed, — Sir  you  are  to  be  robbed 
and  murdered  this  night  /  —If  you  are  a  man  of  courage^ 
you  mufl  go  to  your  hotel,  and  retire  to  reji  at  the  ufual 
hour  :  but  be  careful  that  you  do  not  fill  af.cop  ;   neither 
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%joillit  he  proper  for  you  too  look  under  the  hed^  cr  any  of 
the  clofets  ivhich  are  in  your  hcd-chamher ;  (which  he 
accurately  defcribed)  ;  — you  mujl place  your  portman- 
teau in  its  iifualfituaiion^  near  your  bed,  and  difcover 
no  fufpicion  : — leave  ivhat  remains  to  me.  If  hoivever 
you  do  not  feel  your  courage  fufficient  to  bear  you  out,  Ituili 
procure  ape? f on  icho  JJjall  pcrfonate  you,  and  go  to  bed  in 
your  Jl  cad. 

After  fome  farther  explanation,  which  convinced 
the  gentleman  that  Monf.  De  Sartine's  intelhgence 
was  accurate  in  every  particuhir,  he  refufed  to  be 
perfonated,  and  formed  an  immediate  refolution  lite- 
rally to  follow  the  dircdlions  he  had  received  :  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  bed  at  his  ufual  hour,  which  was. 
eleven  o'clock.  At  half  paft  twelve  (the  time  men- 
tioned by  M.  De  Sartine)  the  door  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber burfl  open,  and  three  men  entered  with  a  dark 
lantern,  daggers,  and  pijiols.  The  gentleman,  who 
of  courfe  w^as  awake,  perceived  one  of  them  to  be 
his  own  fervant.  They  rifled  his  portmanteau  undif- 
turbed,  and  fettled  the  plan  of  putting  him  to  death. 
The  gentleman  hearing  all  this,  and  not  knowing  by 
what  means  he  was  to  be  rcfcued,  it  may  naturally 
be  fuppofed,  was  under  great  perturbation  of  mind 
during  fuch  an  awful  interval  of  fufpenfe  :  when,  at 
the  moment  the  villains  w'ere  preparing  to  commit 
the  horrid  deed,  four  Police  Officers,  a£ling  under 
Monf.  De  Sartine's  orders,  who  were  concealed  un- 
der the  bed,  and  in  the  clofet,  ruflied  out  and  feiz- 
ed  the  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  pof- 
felTion,  and  in  the  acl  of  preparing  to  commit  the 
murder. 

"  The  confequence  was,  that  the  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and  futlicient  evi- 
dence obtained  to  convid.  the  offenders.  Monf.  De 
Sartine's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this  hor- 
rid offence  of  robbery  and  murder  ;  which,  but  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  fyftem,  would  probably  have 
been  carried  into  execution." 
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Another  anecdote  was  mentioned  to  the  Author 
by  the  fame  minifter,  relative  to  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  the  Second:  That  monarch  having,  in  the 
year  1787,  formed  and  promulgated  a  new  code  of 
laws  relative  to  criminal  and  civil  offences*  ;  and  ha- 
ving alfo  eftablifhed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  befl 
fyftem  of  Police  in  Europe,  he  could  fcarcely  ever 
forgive  the  French  Nation,  in  confequence  of  the  ac- 
curacy and  intelligence  of  Monf.  De  Sartine,  having 
been  found  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own  ;  notwith- 
flanding  the  immenfe  pains  he  had  bellowed  upon 
that  department  of  his  government. 

"  A  very  notorious  offender,  who  was  a  fubject 
of  the  Emperor,  and  who  committed  many  atrocious 
a6ts  of  violence  and  depredation  at  Vienna,  was  tra- 
ced to  Paris  by  the  Police  eflabliflied  by  flis  Majef- 
ty,  who  ordered  his  Ambaffador  at  the  Court  of 
France  to  demand  that  this  delinquent  fliould  be  deli- 
vered up  to  Pubhc  Juftice. 

"  Monf.  De  Sartine  acknovv^ledged,  to  the  Imperial 
Ambaffador,  that  the  perfon  he  enqmred  after  had 
been  in  Paris ;  that,  if  it  would  be  any  fatisfadlion, 
he  could  inform  him  where  he  had  lodged,  and  the 
different  gaming-table  ,  and  other  places  of  infamous 
refort,  which  he  frequented  whiie  there  ;  but  that  he 
was  now  gone. 

"  The  Ambaffador,  after  dating  the  accuracy  and 
correft  mode  by  which  the  Police  of  Vienna  was 
conducted,  infiffed  that  this  offender  muff  ffill  be  in 
Paris  :  otherwife  the  Emperor  would  not  have  com- 
manded him  to  make  fuch  an  application. 

Monf.  De  Sartine  fmiled  at  the  incredulity  of  the 
Imperial  Minifters  and  made  a  replv  to  the  following 
effea  :  — 

"  Do  me  the  honour^  Sir  to  inform  the  Em. per  or  your 
majier,  that  the  perfon  he  looks  for  left  Paris  on  the  loth 
day  of  the  lafi  month  ;  and  is  nozu  lodged  in  a  back  room 

*   Vide  Chap.  XI.— Pages  2c6,  214. 
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looking  into  a  garden  in  the  third  Jlory  of  a  hoiifc^  mim- 

her  93,  in Jit'cct^  in    his  own  capital  of  Vienna; 

ichere  his  Majejry  will,  by  fending  to  the  fpot,  he  fire 
to  find  him. 

"  It  was  literally  as  the  French  Minifter  of  Police 
had  ftated.  The  Emperor,  to  his  aflonifliment, 
found  the  delinquent  in  the  houfe  and  apartment  de- 
fcribed  ;  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  PoHce  ;  which,  in  this 
inliance,  in  point  of  intelligence  even  in  Vienna,  was 
difcovered  to  be  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own." — 

The  faft  is,  that  the  French  fyllem  had  arrived  at 
the  greateft  degree  of  perfetlion  :  and  though  not 
necelfary,  nor  even  proper,  tobe  copied  as  ^/j^ff^rw, 
might,  neverthelefs,  furnifh  many  ufeful  hints,  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  Police  of  this  Metropolis,  con- 
fident with  the  exifting  laws  ;  and  even  to  extend 
and  increafe  the  liberty  of  the  Subject  without  taking 
one  privilege  av/ay  ;  or  interfering  in  the  purfuits  of 
any  one  clafs  of  individuals ;  except  thofe  employed 
in  purpofes  of  ntf chief  fraud  and  criminality. 

The  lituation  of  this  country,  (indeed  of  every 
country  in  Europe,)  has  changed  materially  fmce 
the  diffolution  of  the  ancient  government  of  France. 
The  horde  of  fliarpers  and  villains,  who  heretofore 
reforted  to  Paris  from  every  part  of  Europe,  will 
now  confider  London  as  their  general  and  mofl  pro- 
ductive theatre  of  aftion  ;  for  two  obvious  reafons  : 
I  ft,  Paris  being  exhaufted  of  riches,  its  nobility  ba- 
nifhed,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  a£live  property 
there  annihilated  ;  the  former  refources  for  the  fup- 
port  of  criminal  and  depraved  characters  no  longer 
exift  ;  and  that  Metropolis  holds  out  no  allurements 
fimilar  to  v/hat  were  formerly  experienced.  2d,  The 
ignorance  of  the  Englifh  language  (a  circuinftance 
which  formerly  afforded  us  fome  protection),  will  no 
longer  be  a  bar  to  the  refort  of  the  continental  fhar- 
pers,  to  the  Metropolis  of  this  kingdom.  At  no  pe- 
riod was  it  ever  fo  generally  underftood  by  foreign- 
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ers ;  or  the  French  language  fo  unlverfally  fpoken, 
by  at  leaft  the  younger  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  fplrit  of  gaming  and  diffipation  which  pre- 
vails in  London,  promoted  ah-eady  in  no  inconfidera- 
ble  degree  by  profligate  characters  from  the  conti- 
nent, the  opulence  of  the  people,  and  the  great  mafs 
of  aftive  property  in  circulation,  afford  a  wide  field 
for  the  exercife  of  the  invention  and  wits  of  that  de- 
fcription  of  men,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  w^ho 
infefted  Paris  under  the  old  Government,  and  which 
rendered  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  its  Pohce 
indifpenfably  neceffary. 

The  termination  of  the  prefent  war  will  probably 
throw  into  this  country  a  vaft  number  of  idle,  pro- 
fligate, and  depraved  characters,  natives  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  nations,  who  will  require  to  be  nar- 
rowly watched  by  a  vigilant  and  well-regulated  Po- 
lice. The  probabihty  of  fuch  an  acceffion,  to  the 
numbers  already  engaged  in  aCts  of  delinquency,  ferves 
to  eflablifh  new  and  incontrovertible  arguments  in 
favour  oi"  the  propofed  Auxiliary  BoArd  of  Refponfible 
Commijfioners^  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  ;  to  form  a  centre  point,  and  to 
bind  the  fyflem  together. 

Three  men  of  bufmefs, — abkj  aclive,  and  indefa- 
tigable, would  be  fufficient  to  execute  the  talk  : — 
The  utility  of  fuch  an  Eftablifhment  will  perhaps  be 
beft  explained,  by  a  fpecific  detail  of  the  peculiar  du- 
ties which  it  would  be  requifite,  for  the  public  inte- 
red,  to  impofe  on  thefe  CommiiTioners  j  arranged 
under  twelve  different  heads  : 

ill:.  By  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  objects  of  Police, 
thcfe  commiflioncrs  would,  in  all  cafes  where  the  laws  were 
found  deficient,  be  able  to  fuggeft,  from  time  to  time,  to 
his  Mnjcfty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
J])epartmenr,  certain  alterations,  amendments,  and  im- 
provements, which  might  lead  to  fuch  legillative  regula- 
tions  as   would  prove   the    means    of    greatly   reducing 
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the  number  of  offences:  other  reguhations  might  alfo  be 
adopted  for  creating  a  fund,  by  means  of  the  Police  itfelf, 
equal  to  all  the  expenccs  at  prefent  incurred;  even  includ- 
ing the  rewards  for  convi6lion,  the  expence  of  tranfporting 
culprits  to  New  South  ^Valcs,  and  of  providing  for  felons 
on  board  the  Hulks  ;  and  in  Ihort,  every  other  difburfe- 
ment,  on  this  account,  at  prefent  chargeable  on  the  Civil 
Lid  Revenue,  or    the  confolidated    fund  ;  eftimated    (fee 

.    pages  271,  272),  at  1 20,00  a  year. 

2d.  While  they  pointed  out  a  ready  method  of  eafing  the 
Public  of  the  prefent  heavy  burthen,  the  commiffioners 
would  alfo,  by  the  introdu(5lion  of  a  fyflem  of  greater  ce- 
conomy,  reduce  this  expence  confiderablv  :  and  perhaps 
fug.-^eft  fuch  arrangements,  confiftent  withy^yt'  cujiody  and 
re'iormation^  as  might  ultimately  relieve  government  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  from  every  kind  of  expence  on  account 
of  the  different  claffes  of  Conriifts. 

3d.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Regifter,  (to  be  kept  in 
their  office,  and  under  their  direc^tion,)  of  all  Thieves^ 
Robbers^  Burglars^  Pickpockets,  Receivers  ofjiolen  Goods, 
Coiners^  Dealers  in  Bafe  Aloney^  Cheats,  Swindlers,  Lot- 
tery Vagrants,  Concealed  Aliens,  and  others  offending 
ogainjt  the  laws,  the  Comm.iffioners  Vv'ould  not  only  favc 
a  large  annual  fum,  by  counterailing  the  ourfuits  cf  thefe 
criminals;  but  would  alfo  prote6l  the  Pub^c,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, from  the  great  dangers  and  immenfe  loffes,  flicwa 
toexifl:,  by  the  details  jjiven  in  this  Work. 

4th.  From  the  adoption  of  a  fyftem.  calculated,  in  fo  great 
a  degree  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  criminals,  (owing 
to  the  immjnent  hazard  of  deteilion,  which  "would  be  ex- 
ceedingly increafed  through  the  medium  of  diurnal  intelli- 
gencers, whofe  vigilance  would  he  (harpened  by  adequate 
rewards)  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  procuring  vca 
ry  accurat?,  and  early  information  of  the  perpetrators  of 
every  fpecies  of  depredation.  This,  by  leading  to  an  im- 
mediate d'.fcpvery,  would,  after  a  fliort  time,  lb  embarrafs 
thofe delinquents  as  to  render  their  trade  too  danijcrous  to 

,  purfue  ;  and  would,  ofcourfe,  gradually  leffen  their  num- 
ber, as  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Police  advanced. 

5th.  By  conveying  ufeful  information  to  the  different  Public 
Oi^ices,  and  by  propofing  rules,  applicable  to  thofe  ufeful 
<m'l  bencficia!  objects,  which  a  conrtint  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  fubjeci:,  and  a  collec.led  view  of  ail  the 
abufes  and  the  general  Police  of  the  metropolis,  would 
fuggeff,  the  Co:rimiffioners,  could    not  fuil  to  cxLcnd,  to 
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every  branch  of  the  fyftem,  that  energy  which  can  never 
prevail  where  no  centre-point  exifts;  and  where  no  funds 
are  apph'cable  to  any  purpofes  calculated  to  excite  vigour 
in  thedeteftion  of  offenders.  < 

6th.  Thefe  corrmifTioners  would  extend  to  the  Public  at  large  ; 
confiderable  benefits,  by  taking  up  occafionally  fuch  great 
lines  of  Police,  as  could  not  be  followed  and  carried  into 
execution,  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  eff:;ft,  by  individual 
Ivlagiftrates  aiSling  at  the  different  offices:  for  inftance, 
plans  for  the  deteilion  of  gangs  of  Coiners^  Dealers^  aid 
Utterers  of  Boje  Money. — Illegal  Lottery  Infurers.^ — or 
any  other  great  fyflem  of  depredation  or  fraud,  infinite 
advantages  would  hence  arife,  by  giving  cor.fidence  to  the 
loc.d  Magiflrates  in  the  prompt  and  energetic  execution  of 
the  laws. 

ych.  They  might  alfo  prove  eminently  ferviceable,  by  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  thofe  two  great  lines  of  Police,  which 
relate  to  the  pillage  and  plunder  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
in  his  Majefty's-dock-yards,  and  other  repofitories.  ' 

8:h.  By  taking  upon  them  the  whole  management  of  the 
funds  appropi  iated  to  the  expences  of  the  Police,  for  Sala- 
ries^ EjlabliJIvnerits^  Contingencies^  Rewards^  the  Hulksy 
Agreements  for  Tranfportation.^  and  Correfpondence  rela- 
tive to  Convi61s  in  all  fituations,  the  Commiffioners  would 
cafe  his  Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  of  a  vaft 
deal  of  trouble:  The  many  great  objects,  connedled  with 
State  affairs,  now  impoied  on  thofe  fuperior  Officers, 
would,  at  this  time,  render  fuch  a  divifion  of  labour  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Q!:h.  By  a  clofe  attention  to  the  important  duties  affigned 
them,  and  entering  into  a  rt-gul.ir  correfpondence  with  the 
afting  Magiftrates  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Commiffioners  would 
be  iible  to  concentrate,  and  bring  together,  fuch  a  mafsof 
intellisence,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  moft 
bcn::ficial  confequences,  in  the  prevention  of  cringes  ;  by 
fu^geuing  the  means  of  detecting  offciiders,  and  by  poinr- 
iiig  out  to  magiftrates,  in  town  and  countiy,  ail  thofe 
cafes  which  may  arife,  where  extraordinary  exertions  m:iy 
be  necefi'ary  in  pr.ttfng  the  laws  in  execution;  reUuii:"  ci- 
-thcr  to  the  great  lines  of  Puliet-,  or  to  grofs  acSls  of  fraud 
ai?d  immorality. 

lOch.  From  the  attention  thev  v\-ould  be  i:.led)j;ed  to  devote  to 
the  fubjc£t  at  large,  bpth  m  its  genera!  detail  and  the  mi- 
nutix,  the  Commiirioners  woulj  be  peculiarly  co::.pvtent 
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to  fugged  propofitions  for  the  fuppreflion  of  ZsZ/f'/v  hifu- 
rers — Gaming^ — Difordcrly  Houfcs^  kc  and  alfo  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Public  Houfes^  Conjiables^  Watch- 
men^ Patroh-s^  Night  Coaches^  Receivers  and  Buyers  of 
Stolen  Goods^  and  IVeights  and  Meaftires^  &c. — Thus  efla- 
blifhing,  by  tht-ir  example  and  inftrudions,  a  conftant 
incitement  to  ]Magiftrates  to  be  vigilant;  {o  that  no 
means  misht  be  poltponcd  or  neglected,  which  a  genuine 
regard  to  the  public  intcreft,  and  a  difcreet  and  prudent 
attention  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  fhould  render 
neceflary,  for  the  prcfervation  of  morals,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes. 

Ilth.  TheCommlflioncrs  might,  with  great  advantage,  af- 
fumc  the  fole  management  of  convi6ls  fentenced  to  tranl- 
portation  or  tbe  Hulks;  and  make  proper felcftions,  found- 
ed on  a  perfeiSl  knowledge  of  the  profcflion,  character,  and 
ability  of  each:  fo  as  to  render  their  labour,  in  future,  as 
beneficial  to  the  Public  as  pofTiblc. 

]2:h.  Finally,  by  a  clofe  attention  to  their  various  and  im- 
portant duties,  and  by  occafional  report?  to  his  Majefty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  under  whofe  authority  alone 
they  lhou!d  ail  as  auxiliaries,  thefe  Commiflioners  would 
be  able  to  bring  under  the  confideration  of  the  Executive 
Government,  fuch  a  clear  and  conne6lcd  viev/  of  every 
ufeful  and  important  fadl.  relative  to  the  Police  of  the 
country,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  beneficial ;  in- 
afmuch  as  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  con- 
tinually fuggeft  new  ideas,  calculated  to  improve  the  fyf- 
tem  year  after  year  ;  until  it  became  as  perfeiEl  as  great  at- 
tentio:i  to  the  fubjedl,  joined  to  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, could  make  it. 

Thus  would  the  propofed  Board  of  Commiflioners 
have  abundance  of  employment,  in  Its  nature  of  the 
greateft  ufe  to  the  community,  and  in  its  operation 
and  effeft  of  the  highefl  importance  :  The  eftablifli- 
ment  of  fuch  a  fyftem  would  be  an  immediate  benefit 
to  every  man  of  property,  as  an  individual,  indepen- 
dent of  the  public  at  large ;  but  even  in  another 
point  of  view,  it  is  doubly  neceflary,  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  new  events  are  daily  occurring,  of  a  na- 
ture truly  interefling  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
focietv,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State;  render- 
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ing  it  more  than  ever  neceflary  to  eflablifh  a  fyflem 
of  unremitting  vigilance.  It  is  a  fact  well  eftablifhed, 
that  it  was  principally  through  the  medium,  and  by 
the  affiftance,  of  many  of  the  tv/enty  thoufand  mif- 
creants  who  were  regiftered,  previous  to  the  anarchy 
of  France,  on  the  books  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police, 
that  the  contending  factions  in  that  diflracled  coun- 
try, were  enabled  to  perpetrate  thofe  horrid  maifacres 
and  acts  of  atrocity  ;  which  have  been  beheld  with 
deteftation,  abhorrence,  and  aflonifliment,  by  every 
civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

Let  it  be  recollected  at  the  fame  time  that  mankind, 
in  a  ftate  of  depravity,  arifmg  from  a  long  courfe  of 
criminal  turpitude,  are  nearly  alike  in  every  country : 
and  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on 
the  feveral  thoufand  mifcreants  of  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  which  now  infefl  London  ;  for  they,  too,  upon 
any  fatal  emergency  (v/hich  God  forbid!)  would  be^ 
equally  ready  as  their  brethren  in  iniquity,  were,  in 
Paris,  to  repeat  the  fame  atrocities,  if  any  opportu- 
nity offered. 

To  be  well  prepared  againft  every  poffible  evil  is 
one  great  flep  towards  prevention  ;  and  among  the 
many  advantages  already  detailed,  as  likely  to  refult 
from  an  auxiliary  Board  of  Police,  this  would  be  none 
of  the  lead. 

In  every  view  in  which  it  can  be  confidered,  fuch 
a  fyftem,  ftrengthened  by  good  and  appofite  laws, 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  vaft  benefits  to  the 
community.  Petty  thefts^  affefting  all  ranks  who 
have  any  property  to  lofe,  and  deftroying  moral  prin- 
ciple, would  be  greatly  abridged  :  as  would  alfo  the 
plunder  from  veffels  in  the  River  Thames,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  public  arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  fliips  of 
war..  The  more  atrocious  crimes  of  burglary  and 
highway  robbery,  would  fuffer  a  fevere  check  in  the 
embarraffments  v.hich  would  arife  from  the  fyftem  of 
detedions  and  rewards — from  the  reftridions  propof- 
ed  to  be    laid   upon  rec:?ivers  of  ilolen  goods  j  upon 
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night  coaches,  and  from  other  regulations  appHcable 
to  thofe  particular  offences.  A  hirge  proportion  of 
the  coiners,  dealers,  and  utterers  of  bafe  ?noney,  feel- 
ing the  rifk  of  dete^^ion,  as  well  as  of  punifhnient, 
greatly  extended  and  encreafed,  would  probably 
abandon  the  bufinefs  as  hazardous  and  deffruftive. 
The  completion  of  the  general  fyllem  would  alfo, 
either  collaterally  or  immediately,  reach  the  tribe  of 
cheats,  fwindiers,  and  lottery  offenders  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  occafion  a  confiderable  redudion  of 
their  number,  by  narrowing  the  ground  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  refources  by  which  they  at  prefent  flourifh- 

The  evils  and  the  remedies,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
criminal  oirences,  being  thus  developed,  a  true  efti- 
mate  will  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  former,  but  of  the  propriety  and  praClicabihty  of 
the  latter. 

The  Author  is  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  expetSt 
that  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  thofe  fug- 
geftions  which  he  has  offered  to  the  confideration  of 
the  public,  are  either  to  be  immediately  approved  of, 
or  fuddenly  adopted.  Some  are  obvious  at  firfl  view, 
as  preparatory  fteps,  in  their  nature  unobje6liona- 
ble'^ ;  while  others  require  to  be  well  confidered  and 
accurately  examined. 

:* 

*  The  obvious  rcmeaies  here  alluded  to,  are  of  a  nature  merely  preparatory,  and 
relate  to  the  following  propofition,  (being  a  I'ummaiy  of  what  is  dcail-rd  in  vari- 
ous preceding  Chapters)  *  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  which,  (in  the  opinion  0/ 
a  great  and  experienced  Crown  Lawyer,  there  doas  not  feem  to  be  any  objettion. 
—It  is  this: 

**  That  the  Dealers  hereafter  mentioned,  fhall,  under  a  certain  penaltyj  an- 
nually regiller  their  names  aad  places  of  abode,  (fpccifying  the  nimTDcr  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  ftrect,)  at  the  Office  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Holies,  or  at  the 
Public  Office,  within  the  difttifl:  of  fuch  refidence — Namely 

1.  Publicans lic?nfed  to  fell  ale  or  other  liquors, 

2.  Pawn  Brokers, 

3.  Watch  Makers, 

4.  Buyers  of  gold  and  filver, 
3.   Refiners  of  gold  and  filver, 

6.  Working  and  other  filverfiniths, 

7.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  furniture, 

5.  Brokers  in  fecond-hand  goods, 

*  Vide  Chap.  II.  V.  vnr. 
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The  fooner,  however,  this  is  done,  the  more  Im- 
mediate will  be  the  operation  of  that  fyftem  which 
is  to  guard  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  againfl 
tho'e  depredations  and  dangers  to  which  they  have 
long  been  expofed. 

If  fo  great  a  good  is  effefted,  it  muft  arife  from  a 
general  impreffion  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable  and  that  it  is  a  right  thing  to  be  done. 

9.   Dealers  in  old  building  motevials, 
10.   Stable-keepers,  and  perfons  letting  horfes  for  hire, 
1 1     Boileis  of  horfe-flefh  and  other  animals  for  profit, 
12..   Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  naval  ftores,  junk,   and  hand-ftufl', 

13.  Dealers  in  rags   and  hand- ftuft', 

14.  Dealers  in  f:cond-hand  wearing  apparel,  bed  and  table  linei^ 
1 1;.   Itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 

16.  Dealers  in  &/</ iVc/;,   brafs,  copper,   pewter,   lead,  and  other  metals' 

17.  Purchafers  of  old  iron,   brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and    other  metals  for 

manufadturing, 

18.  Foundeis  and   others   keeping    crucibles,  or   other  veflels    for  melting  old 

metals, 

19.  Perfons  being  dealers  in  any  of  the  above  articles,  keeping  draught  or  truck 

carts  : 

Of  which  regifl-er,  on  paying  only  One  ShUlin^  to  the  Clerk,  they  fliall   receive  a 
certificate,  to  continue  in  force  one  year,  or  till  they  fhall  change  their 
refidence  ;   of  which  notice  ifiall  be  immediately  given,  and  a  new  cer- 
tificate applied  for. 
And  as  often  as  any  perfon,  fo  required  to  regifter  their  name  and  place  of  abode, 
and  occupation,  fhall  have  in  his  or  her  pod'iffion,   any    goods,   bank-notes,  mo- 
ney, horfes,  cattle,  dogs,  or  any  other    property  5   and    after    receiving    a   hand- 
bill, or  any  written  notice  of  fuch  being  itolen,  with  a    defcription   th;^reof,   ihall 
wilfully  omit,  or  refufe  to  make   immediate  difcovery  of  the  fame  to  the  Magi- 
ftrates  at  the  Public  Office  of  the  diftrid,   and  of  the   perfon  or  perfons  from  whom 
they  were  purchafed  or  received,   he  or  (he   fhall  forfeit  ^5*  ;   and  alio  the  value 
of  whatever  is  concealed,   which  penalty  ihall    be   recovered   on    conviction   by  a 
■warrant  of  diflrefs,  &c. 

*  A  regulation  to  the  fame  eff-'eifi  was  introduced  into  the  Police  Bill  of  1785 
and  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  New  Aft  for  the  citv  of  Dublin  j  with  this 
difFeence — that  a  fuperintendant  jVIagiftrate  is  appointed  to  regulate  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  Police,  and  the  penalty  (which  is  /^50.  and  the  value  of  theftolen 
property  concealed),  is  recoverable  by  an  aLlijn  of  debt  to  be  brought  in  the  name 
ofthe  fuperintendint  Magiftrate,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  in  Dub- 
lin.— Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  an  improvement  on  the  fyftem  propofed. — 
At  any  rate,  its  utility  is  obvious;  for  while  it  impofes  no  particular  hardlhip, 
and  no  expence  onthofe  claflcs  of  individuals,  through  vvhofe  hands  flolen  pro- 
perty pafTes,  it  would  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  promote  a  greater  degree  of 
caution  than  at  pr(  fent  prevails  ;  thereby  checking  and  embarrafling  the  tranfac- 
tioDs  »>i"  thieves,  and  fraudulent  perfons  ; — But  it  would  do  more  ; — It  would  en- 
able Magiftrates  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  ofthe  number  of  thefe  dealers 
in  every  part  ofthe  M  tropolis,  from  which  infinite  advantages  would  be  derived 
to  the  public  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  further  regula- 
tions, if  they  fhall  be  thought  neceDary. — Several  of  thefe  clafles  of  dealers  make 
immenfe  profits,  and  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  licence  duty,  which 
would  raifea  fum  of  money  equal  to  all  the  expences  of  the  Police  Syltem. 
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In  that  cafe,  the  objecl  will  be  attained — and  all 
the  bleffings  which  ariie  from  appHcable  and  appo- 
fite  laws,  directed  to  the  purpofe  of  fupprelling  and 
preventing  crimes,  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  Metropolis  ;  with  the  advantage  of 
that  protedlion*  which  muft  arife  from  a  combined 
fyfhem  of  police,  executed  with  purity  and  difcretion, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  able  Supcrintciidnnce,  and 
an  active  and  indefatigable  Magi/iracy. 

*  In  mentioning  what  regards  the  prote£lion  of  tlie  Metropolis,  it  is  impofTible 
to  overlook  thofe  eminent  advantages  which  have  arifen  from  that  excellent  wjiitu- 
tion  of  the  Lt^h  Hori'i  Volunteer!,   ur.der  the  Command  cf  Lieut.  Colonel  Herries. 

To  this  reipeftable  Corps  of  Patrioti.;  individuals,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis are  under  infinite  obligations. 

Regardlefs  of  their  own  e^fe,  coii'vemeree,  intercjl,  or  pergonal  J.:fe:y,  the  mem-. 
bcrs  of  this  public-fpirited  aflbciation,  have  ever  ilood  forward  in  the  hour  of  tu- 
mult and  diforder  5  gratuitoufly  and  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  protedlion  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  for  the  prcfervat'on  of  the  public  peace. 

The  afTiftance  they  have,  on  every  cccafion,  afforded  the  civil  power,  and  tha 
fdcrifices  of  valuable  time  wr.ich  they  have  made,  at  the  rifque  of  health,  and 
under  circumftances  where  they  were  compelled  to  forego  that  eafe  and  comfoit 
which,  from  their  opulence  and  rank  in  life,  is  attached  to  their  particular  fitua- 
rions — it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a    grateful  pubfic. 

Their  great  refpeclability ,  joined  to  the  fpirit  of  indep:;ndcnce  and  firmnefs  of 
mind,  which  they  have,  on  every  occafion,  manifelled,  was  of  infinite  Icrvice  in 
reprelFing  the  tendency  to  tu.mult  and  diforder,  which  prevailed  in  1794,  and 
1793  5  which,  but  for  this  powerful  antidote,  might  have  rifen  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing height. 

Nor  have  thefe  patriotic  gentlemeTV  been  merely  fatisfied  with  the  various  Ocrifi- 
ces,  for  the  public  gooj,  which  have  already  been  detailed — forgetting  the  ex- 
pence  of  fupporting  a  military  eftablifliment,  unparallelled  with  regard  to  its  high 
jPyle  of  equipment :  when  a  call  was  made  on  the  feelings  of  humanity,  they  were 
among  the  firft  as  a  public  body,  independent  of  parochial  fubfcriptions,  who 
opened  their  purfes  for  the  relief  of  many  of  thofe  deluded  individuals,  whofe 
mifguided  phrenzy  had  occafioned  them  fo  muchtrouble.  It  is  to  he  hoped, that  an 
Inititution  which  has  afforded  fo  many  benefits  in  protedling  the  Metropolis  from 
danger,  and  the  deluded  multitude  agn'ind  punifhment,  by  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
will  ever  retain  that  laudable  fpirit  by  which  it  is  at  prefent  animated  ;  and  which 
has  conferred  fo  much  honour  upon  all  its  members. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 


On  Municipal  Police. — The  unparalleled  Extent  and 
Opulence  of  the  Metropolis^  manifejied  in  the  number 
ofjireets^  lanes,  alleys,  courts  andfquares,  e^imated 
at  above  8000; — containing  ; — 502  Churches  and 
Places  for  religious  WorJJjip  ; — 4050  Seminaries  of 
Education ; — 8  Injiitutions  for  promoting  Religion 
and  Morality  ; — 10  Societies  for  promoting  Learning 
and  the  ifeful  and  fine  Arts  ; — 122  charitable  afylums 

•    for  the  indigent  and  for  lor  ?t  ; — 31  Plofpilals  and  Dif- 
penfaries  for  the  lame,  fiek  and  difcafed  ; — and  704, 
JndiiW  ions  for  Charitable  and  Humane  Purpofes. — An 
EHimate  of  the  Amount  of  the  annual  Er.pences  of  the 
Poor  in  London,  jr75o,ooo  a  year. — A  detail  of  the 
Courts  of  LniUjUnd  other  efiabliflwicnis  connected  willy 
the  diftribuiion  of  fufticc. — The  public  prifons  in  the 
Metropolis. — A  View  of  the  number  ofperfons  employed 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Law,  efcimated  in 
all  at    7040. — Suggefiions  for  improving   the  civil 
furifprudence  in  the  Metropolis,  fo  far  as   relates  to 
the  recovery  of  Small  Debts. — The  Evils  arifing  from 
the  prefent  Svjlem,    exemphfied  in  the  jnultitude  of 
actions  for  trivial  Sums  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  ;  ^the 
enormous  expence,  and  the  ill  effeBs  of  the  feveriiy  of 
the  punifliment  infuch  cafes  ;  debafing  the  mind,  and 
proving  the  deftrudion  of  many  families,  both  in  their 
viorcds  and  utility  to  the  State.      The  neceffity    of  an 
Alteration  of  the  Syjlcm,  further  enforced  by  the  pro- 
priety of  relieving  the fupr  cine  fudges  from  a  weight  of 
labour, unreafonable  inthcvafi  increafe  of bufinefs , which 
the  extenfive  and  growing  inter  courfe  of  commerce  occa- 
fions.      The  fame  Obfervations  extended  to  the  great 
Offices  of  State  ;  and  the  neceffity  and  utility  of  a  divi- 
fton  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  public 
duty,   explained,  as  a  means    of  preventing   incon-   ■ 
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veniencies.     A  View   of  the  tnunicipal  Regulations 
which  have  been  e/lablijhcd  in  the  Metropolis  for  the 
accommodaiion  and   convenience  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
grounded  on  various  adi  of  the  Legi/lature,  P^S^^^  ^^ 
different  periods^  during  the  lafl  and  the  prcjent  cen- 
tury.   '  Each   Diflri3  of  the  Metropolis   a  fperate 
Municipality  ;  where  the  power  of  o[jeffing  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  purpofes  of  paving,  watching,  lightingy 
cleanfing,    and  removing  7iuifanccs,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Trufiees,  under  a  great  number  of  local  ads 
of  Parliament.     Thefe  regulatior^  moftly  founded  on 
Laws  made  in  the  laH  and  the  prefent  Reigns.     The 
principal  public  ads  detailed,  viz. — The  General  Ad 
of  the  id  William  and  Mary,  cap.  8,  for  paving  the 
Mrtropolis  ; — the  loth  Geo.  lid,  cap.  22,  for  watch- 
ing ih:  city  of  London  ; — i  \th  Geo.  Illd.  cap.  29,  for 
removing  Jigns,  and  e/iablifhing  a  complete  fyfiem  of 
municipal  Police. — The    Ads  relative  to   Vvefhninjier 
and  Southwark  for  fimilar  purpofes. — The  Statutes 
relative  to  Commcn  Sezvers  detailed ;  their  origin,  and 
the  great  advantages  refultingfrom  them. — The  Laws 
relative  to  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs — alfo  to  Carts 
and  other  Carriages. — The  Ads  relative  toWater?nen 
on  the   Thames. — The  Law  for  reji  raining  Bullock - 
hunting.      And  finally,  the  Regulations  by  the   i  ^tb 
Geo.  Hid.  cap.  78,  relative  to  the  Mode  of  buildiny 
Houfes^andthe  Rules  laid  down  for  extinguifloing  Fires. 
ConcludingGbfcrvatio)is,onthe  advantages  whichwculd 
refult  to  the  Metropolis  at  large  from  thefe  numerous 
ads  of  Parliament  being  rendered  unifor.n.,  and  con- 
formable to  the  excellent  regulations  cflabli/hed  pr  the 
City  of  London. — The  advantages  cf  fimpUjying  the 
Syfcem.  —  The  burden  upon  the  inhabitants  equal  to  one 
million  a  year  for  the  expence  of  Municipal  Police.—' 
Suggcfii:nsfor  improving  the  fyfiem  and  reducing  this 
expence. — Concluding  Rejledions. — The  prefent  epoch, 
more  than  any  other,  prcffcs  for    arrangemens  calcu- 
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lated  to  amend  the  morals  of  ihe  people,  by  improving 
theLaws  of  the  Country. 


T  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  interefting  enquiry,  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  but  alfo  to 
llrangers,  by  what  means  that  department  of  its  oe- 
conomy  and  government,  which  may  be  denominated 
Municipal  Police,  is  regulated  ;  fo  as  to  convey  the 
comforts,  and  procure  the  various  accommodations 
and  conveniencies,  which,  with  fome  exceptions, 
are  felt  to  exilt  in  every  part  of  the  Capital  and  its 
environs. 

When  it  Is  known  that  this  great  City,  (unparal- 
leled, as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn,  in  extent  and  opu- 
lence, through  the  whole  habitable  globe,)  compre- 
hends, befides  London,  Weftminfter,  and  South- 
wark,  no  lefs  than  forty-five  villages,  now  exceed- 
ingly enlarged^  independent  of  a  vail  acceffion  of 
buildings  upon  the  open  fields  in  the  vicinity  ;  it  be- 
comes lefs  a  matter  of  furprife,  to  learn,  that  it  ex- 
tends to  nearly  eight  miles  in  length, — is  three  miles 
at  lead  in  breath,  and  not  lefs  than  twenty-fix  in  cir- 
cumference ;  containing  above  eight  thoufand  flreets, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  and  more  than  fixty-five 
different  fquares  ;  in  which  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-two  thoufand  houfes,  warehoufes,  and 
other  buildings  ;  befides  the  following  Churches  i 
and  Chapels  for  religious  worlliip,  viz. 

<h   ^  r      I  Cathedral,  dedicaterl  to  St.  Paul 

I   I  Of  the  eftablifhed  )      i  Abbey  Church  Weminft.  Abbey 
J         Religion,  j  114  Parifh  Churches 

(_I30  Chapels,  and  Chapels  of  Eafe 

246     Carried  over, 


^ 
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Brought  over  246 


"is 


Meeting-houfes  for 
Diffcnters, 


I  20; 


Chapels  and  Meet-' 
ing-houfcs  for  fo- 
reigners, 


Synagogues 


^Confifting  of  82  Chapels  for 
Non-cjnformills  and  Pref- 
byterians  ;  56  for  Indepen- 
dents of  diH-crent  clafl'es  ; 
23  for  Anabaptifts ;  3a 
for  Quakers  ;  6  for  Non- 
jurors j  zj.  for   Muggleto- 

I       nians  ;  and  ^   for  Roman 

1^     Catholics. 

^Confifting  of  8  Chapels  for 
French  Proteftants  ;  8  for 
Germans  ;  6  for  Dutch  ; 
3  for  Swedifli  ;  4  for  Da- 
nifh  ;  and  4  for  Helvetic 
Proteftants  ;  6  for  Roman 

i       Catholics  ;  and  4  for  thofe 
of  tlie   RuiTian  or    Greek 
\^     Church 
6     For  the  Jcvvifh  Religion 


43< 


Total  502  Places  of  Public  Worjhip. 


The  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropoHs,  occupy- 
ing thefe  various  houfes  and  buildings,  are  ellimated 
during  the  fitting  of  Parhament,  at  one  mill'wn  i'ujo 
hundred  andffty  thoufand  fouU  ;  for  whofe  accommo- 
dation, convenience,  and  fecurity,  the  following  In- 
ftitutions  have  been  formed,  namely^ — ift.  Tor  Edu- 
cation ; — 2d  For  promoting  good  Morals  ; — 3d.  For 
tifeful  and  fine  Arts  ; — 4th.  For  Objeds  of  Charity  and 
Humanity', — 5th.  For  difirihiitingfiiftice  \—and  6th. 
For  punijhing  Offenders. 

EDUCATION. 

16  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  for  educating  Stu- 
dents to  the  profeilion  of  the  Law,  &c.  &c. 
5  Coleges — viz.  One  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Clergy,  London  V/all;  one  for  Divinity  r.nd 
Aftronomy,  called  Grclliam  College;  one  for 
Phyficians,  "Warwick  Lanej  one  for  the  ftudy 
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of  Civil   Law,  Dodlors   Commons;  and    the 
Heralds  College. 
62  Schools,  or  public  Seminaries;  the  principal  of 
which    are     Weftminfter   School,     Blue-coat 
School,   St.    Pauls,   Merchant  Taylors,  Char- 
ter-houfe,  St.  Martins    School,  &:c.    Szc.    Sec, 
where  about  5000  young  perfoiis  are  educated. 
S  <^       237  Schools  belonging  to  the  different  Parifties;  where 
about  9000  male  and  female  Children  are  edu- 
cated in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Accompts. 
•5730  Private  Schools,  for  all  the    various   branches    of 
male  and    female  Education  ;  including  fome 
for  deaf  and  dumb. 


4050  Seminaries  of  Education. 


MORALS. 


1  The  Society  for  giving  cffe£l  to  his  Majefty's  pro- 
donation  againft  V  ice  and  Immorality  ; — 
Injiituted  -  -  1787 

2  The  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Know- 
ledc^e,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  1699 

3  The  Society  for  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  Deans  Yard,  Weftminfter,    1750 

/J.  The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Know- 
ledge,   by   diftributing  books    among    the 
•r'\  P°o^  -  -  -  1750 

5  The  Society  for  promoting  Charity  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Merchant  Seaman's  Office 

6  The  Society  for  Religious  InftrucStion  to  the 
Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  ^793 

7  The  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Mor- 
ality among  Servants  1792 

8  The  Society  for  preventing  crimes,  by  profe- 
cuting  Swindlers,  Sharpers,  and  Cheats; 
Gough-fquare,  Fleet-ftreet  177^ 
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1663 

1753 
1765 

1773 


THE  ARTS. 

1  Royal   Society,    incorporated   for  promoting 

uleful  knowledge  ; — iKjlituted 

2  Antiquarian  Society,  SomeiU't  Place 

3  Society   or  Truftees  of  theBritifti  Muf-um 

4  Society  of  Artills  of  Great  Britain,  Strand 

5  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somerfet  PIhcc 

6  Society  for  the   encouragement  of  learning,  Crane 

Court,  Fleit-ftreet. 

7  Society  for  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufailures, 

and  Commerce,  Adelphi  Buildings 

8  Medical  Society,  Crane  Court,  Fleet-ftrect 

9  Society  for  the   improvement    of  Naval   Architec- 

ture 
10  Veterinary  College,  near  St.  Pancrafs  Church. 
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ASYLUMS. 
Alms-houfes  endowed  at  different  periods. 


3< 


where 
1352  old  men  and  women  are  fupported ;  the 
principal  of  thefe  houfes  are  The  trinity  Jlm- 
houfes^  for  23  decayed  Ship  Mafters,  in  Mile 
End; — Bancroft'' s  Jlms-houfes^  Mile  End,  for 
for  24  Poor  Men  ; — Fifomragen^  Ahns-houjcs^ 
Newiiigton  Butts; — Haberdajhers'  Jhm-houfes^ 
in  Hoxton  ; — 'Jeffries''  Ahns-houfeSy  Kingfland 
Road ; — and  Sir  John  Mordents  College^  for  de- 
decayed  Merchants,  at  Blackheath. 

1  London  Workhoufe,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  for  decay- 
ed old  Men". 

I  Bridewell  Hofpital,  an  Afylum  for   Apprentices  to 
different  trades.  Bridge  ftreet  Blackfriars 

I  Charter-houfe  Hofpital,  an  Afylum  for  80  in- 
digent perfons,  in  Charter-houfe  Square, 
founded  -  -  -  l6ir 

I  Scottifh  Hofpital,  for  decayed  natives  of  Scot- 
land, in  Crane  Court,  i' leet-itreet 

I  Welch    Hofpital,    for    decayed     Natives   of 

Wales,  in  Grays  Inn  Lane 

112  Carried  over. 


*  London  Workhoufe  is  a  large  building,  which  might,  with  great  advantage, 
be  turned  into  a  houfe  of  induftry  or  penitentiary  hdufe  for  fmall  offenders,  for 
wiiich  purpofe  It  was  ufed  in  ancient  times.  Although  it  is  fuic"  to  be  fufficient 
to  lodge  about  500  people,  it  is  now  ufed  only  as  an  afylnm  for  a  few  old  perfons; 
and  is  a  fmecure  for  the  Keepers  and  Officers,  who  live  comfortably  as  the  fcrvants 
of  the  Community  without  doing  any  good.  This  houfe  is  amply  endowed  by  i. 
power  of  levying  contributions  on  all  the  parilhes  for  itsfupport. 


A 
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112  Brought  over. 

I  French  Hofpital,  for  decayed  Frenchmen,  in 

St.  Luke'5,  Middlefex  -  17^9 

I   Foundling     Hofpital,    for    deferted    infants, 

Lambs-conduit-iirect  -  -  1739 

I  Afyliim  for  poor  friendlefs,  deferted  pi'uls  un- 
der twelve  years  of  age,  Vauxhall  Road  1758 

1   Magdalen  Hofpital,  for  the  admiiTion  of  fedu- 

ced  females,   Sr.  George's  Fields  17^9 

I   Orphan  Working  School,  being   an   afylum 
for  poor  neceffitous  Children  of  Difienters, 
__  City  Road 

'%  J       I  Philanthropic   Society,   St.  George's  Fields, 
*^^  for  children  of  criminal  parents,  and  young 

dulinquents 

I  Freemafons'  School,  for  educating  female  Or- 
phans,  St.  George's  Fields  1 788 

I   Chelfea  Hofpital   for    worn-out    and  difabled 

foldiers  -  -  1670 

I  Greenwich  Hofpital,  for  worn-out  and  difa- 
bled feamen  -  -  ^^94 

1   Marine  Society,  for  educating  poor    deflitute 

boys  to  the  fea,  inBifliopfgate-ftreet  1756 

^122 

ASYLUMS  FOR  SICK,  LAME,  DISEASED,  and 

FOR  POOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

1  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho{{:>ital  in  Weft  Smith- 
field,  for  the  reception  of  afilidted  and  dif- 
cafed  perfons  1539 

2  St.  Thomas's  Flofpital  Southwark,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fick  and  lame,  efpecially  failors     1553 

3  Guy's  Hofpital,  Southwark,  for  fick  and 
impotent  perfons;  and  lunatics  1721 

4  London  Hofpital,  Whitechapel  Road,  for  the 
h=  -l^  reception  of  all    perfons  meeting  with  ac- 
cidents 1740 

5  St.  George's  Hofpital,  Hyde  Park  Corner  for 
the  reception  of  fick  and  lame  1733 

6  Weftminfter  infirmary,  James-ftreet,  Weft- 
minfter  for  fick  and  difeafed  perfons  1 7 19 

7  Middlefex  Hofpital,  Charles-ftreet,  near  Ox- 
ford-ftrect,  for  fick  and  lame,  and  preg- 
nant women  1745 


■< 
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8  Lock    Ilofpital,    Hyde  Park  Turnpike,    for 
pe:  Tons  affl!(Sted  with  the  venereal  diforder     1746 

9  Smallpox  Hofpital,  St.    Pancrafs,  for  Inocu- 
lation of  poor  perfons  174^ 

10  London  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Alderfgate-ftreet, 
for  poor  married  womsn  <      1750 

11  City  of  London  Lyin'o;-in  Hofpital,  Okl- 
ftreet.  City  Road  /A;//  1751 

12  Lying-in  Hofpital,  "Bionlow-ftreet,  Long- 
Acic,  />/.  17.J.9 

13  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Surrey  Road,  Weflrjiin- 
fi:cr  Bridge,  for  poor  pregnant  women  ge- 
nerally 

14  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Bayfvvater  Hall,  Oxford 
Rond,  iei. 

15  Lying-in    Hofpital,    Store-ftrcet,     Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  ide/n. 

16  Bethlem  Hofpital,  for  Lunatics,  Moorsfields     1753 

17  St.  Luke's  Hofpital,  for  Lunatics,  Old- 
flreet  Road  1751 

DISPENSARIES. 

''     I  Eaftern  DIfpenfary,  Whitechapel 

2  Middlefex  Difpenfary,  Great  AilifT-ftreet 

3  London   Difpenfary,  Primrofe-Itreet,  Biihopfgate- 
ftrcet 

4  Nev/  Finfbury  Difpenfary,  Featherftone  Buildings, 
St.  John's-fq. 

5  Finfbury  Difpenfary,  Rofamond  Row,  Clerkenwell 

6  General  Difpenfary,  Alderfgate-flreet 

7  Public  Difpenfary,  Cary-ftreet,  Lincoln's  inn-fields 

8  Infant  Poor  Difpenfary,   Soho-fqu?.re 

9  St.  James's  Difpenfary,  Berwick-ftreet,  Soho-fq.' 

10  Weuminfter  Difpenfary,  Gerard-ftreet,  Soho-fq. 

11  Mary   le-bone   Difpenfary,  Wells-ftreet,  Gxford- 
ftrect 

12  OlTulfton  Difpenfary,  Bow-fl:reet,  Bloomfbury 
l^  13  Surrey  Difpenfary,  Union-flreet,  Borough 
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Society  for  delivering  married  women  in  their  own 
habitations,  by  whom  30  midwives  are  employ- 
ed. No.  18,   Strand  injiitutcd     1757 

Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  drown- 
ed and  fuffocated  perfons,  Spital-fquare 

Society  for  the    Relief  of  Clergymen's  Wi- 
dows, Paper  Buildings,  Temple 

Society  for  the  Relief  of   Widows,  and  Or- 
phans of  Medical  Men 

La  ;dable  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  Widows, 
Crane  Court,  Fleet-flreet 

Society  for   the  fupport  of  Widov/s,  Surrey- 
ftreet  Strand 

Society  for  the  fupport  of  poor   artifans    and 
their  widows,   Strand 

Society  for  the  fupport   of   Widows    of  poor 
Muficians 

.■S  </       I   Society  for  Annuities  to  Widows,  Old  Fifli- 
""  ftreet,  St.  Paul,  No.  25 

Society  for  the  Pvclicf  of  lick  and  maimed  fea- 
men  in  the  Merchants'  Service 

Society  for  the    Relief  of  poor  Widows  and 

Children  of  Clergymen  1792 

Freemafons'  Charity 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Perfons  confined  for 

Small  Debts,  Craven-flreet,  Strand  1 792 

91   Public  Companies  in   the    City  of  London, 
who   give   in    Charity   above   ^75,000.   a 
year 
600  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Metropolis  and  its 

vicinity,  now  incorporated  by  act  of  Parlia- 

70J}.       ment,  compofed  of  mechanics  and  labour- 

—     ing  people;  v/ho  diftribute  to  fick  members 

and    for   funerals,    raifed  by  monthly  pay- 
ments, about  ^36,000  a  year 

Reflecling  on  thefi^  various  laudable  inflitutions, 
unparalielled  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as  munifi- 
c  nee,  the  mind  is  loft  in  aftonifhment,  that  greater 
and  more  extenfive  benefits  have  not  arifen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis ;  not  only  in  improv- 
ing their  morals,  but  in  preventing  the  loweft  or- 
ders of  the  people  from  fuffering  that  extreme  mifery 
and  v/retchednefs  v^^hich  is  no  where  exhibited  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  in   London  j — This  aftonifiiment 
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will  no  doubt  be  (if  poflible)  confiderably  augment- 
i  ed,  on  perufing  the  following  eftimate  of  the  legal 
I  afleffments,  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
I  poor  ;  together  with  th.e   benevolent  inftitutions  and 

eftablifliments  for  their   comfort  and    convenience ; 

and  the  addition  of  private  charities,  viz. 

pLondon  ^70,000  o  o 

-     _         I  Weftminfler  64,000  o  o 

ift.   For     J  m-  .  ,1  ,-  ••  •        -» 

Poor-rates      \       ■  ■  ,     \  >  86, coo  o  o 

I       j'liiung   London       j 

J^Surrey,  idem  25,000  O  o 

Total  for  ihe  Metropolis  about 245,000  o  o 

ad.   Supporting  Chaiity  Schools  tor  educating  the  poor  -  10,000  o   o 

3d.  Afvlums  for  the  relict"  of  objefts  of  charity  and  humanity,   Sec. 

f  pnorted  by  annual  contributions,  elHmated  at  -  25,000   o  o 

4th.   Alylums,    Holpitals,    and   Difpenfaries,   for   the    fick,    lame, 

dilcafed,  and  aliiitled,  at  -  -  -  50,000  o  o 

5th.   Inilitutions  for  benevolent,  charitable,  and  humane  purpofcs, 

704  focietics,  at  120,000  o  o 

6th.  Private  Charities  -  -  -  -  150,000   o   o 

7th.  To  which  add  the  endowed  Eftablifhments  eftimated  at  150,000  o  o 


Total  ElUmate  perannum,         £i^o,oco    00 


•  When  it  is  alfo  recollefted,  that  large  funis  are 
annually  expended  by  Societies  inftituted  for  pro- 
moting religion,  virtue,  and  good  morals,  it  mud 
be  evident,  as  the  miferies  of  the  poor  do  not  ap- 
pear to  alleviated,  and  their  morals  grow  worfe — 
that  there  mufl  be  fome  caufe  to  produce  effe£ls  fo 
oppofite  to  what  might  have  been  expelled  from 
fuch  unparallelled  philanthrophy;  the  caufe,  indeed, 
may  eafily  be  traced  to  that  evident  deficiency  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  Police,  which  has  fo  often  been 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work. 

In  the  next  place,  jt  may  be  ufeful,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  improper,  in  a  Treatife  on  the  Police,  to 
infert  a  brief  detail  of  the  ditferent  Courts  of  Law, 
and  public  Prifons,  eftablifhed  in  the  metropohs  ; 
for  the  diftribution  of  judice,  and  the  punifhment  of 
dehnquents,  for  civil  as  well  as  criminal  oiTences  ; 
together  with  the  number  of  profeilional  rnen  attach- 
ed to  thefe  various  law  eflablilhments. 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 


The  ''^gh  Court  of  Parliament 

The  houfe  of  LorJs  ;  being  the  Appeal  in  the  laft  re- 
fort  in  all  Caufes  criminal  and  civil 

rhe  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber,  before  which 
Writs  of  Error  are  brought  on  judgments  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  other  Courts  j  it  is  compofed,  in  certain  cafes, 
of  all  the  Twelve  Judges,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor: 
but  fometines  ofa  fmaller  number 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery — ^at  Weftminfter  Hall 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  in  Weftminfter 
Hall 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  in  Weftminfter 
Hall 

The  Court  of  Exchequer — a  Court  cf  Law,  Equity 
and  Revenue  ;  held  at  Weftminfter  Hall  and  Serjeant's 
inn 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial  and  Prize  Caufes; 
before  the  Lords  of  his  Alajefty's  Privy  Council  at 
White  Hall 

The  high  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  Prizes,  &c.  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons  ;  and  in  criminal  cafes,  twice  a  year  at 
the  Old  Bailey. 

''Prerogative  court,  for  Wills 

and  Adminiftrations 

Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals 

from   inferior   Ecclefiaftical 

courts  in   the    Province  of 


Eour  Eccle- 
fiaftical 
courts. 


<     L-antcrbury:  the    Court  or  >r^ 
^     D       ,.        /      ,         ,      r  ,  ■    'Commons 
recuiiars  is  a  branch  or  this 

court 
Faculty  court,  to   grant  dif- 

peiifations  to  marry 
Court  of  Delegates  forEccle  ■ 

fiaftical  affairs 


The  court  of  Oyer  and^ 

Terminer,  and  <.jaol-  |  Held  by  his    majefty's  commiflion- 
Delivery    for    tryinc;  >      to  the  Lord  Mayor  judges  recor-  | 
ctiminals  at  the  Juf-  [       der  and  common  ferjeant,  &c. 
tice  Hall,  Old  BailtyJ 
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''Court  of 
Huftiniis 


The  Lord 

xMayor's 

court 


Court  of 
Requefts 


Chamber- 
lain's court 


Sheriff's 
court 


Court  of 
Orphans 


Pie  Poudre 
court 


Court  of 
confervancy 


V 


The  Supreme  court  of  the  city  for  pleas 
of  lanJ,  and  common  pleas 
j^For  actions  of  debt  and  trefpafs,  and   for 
j       appeals  from    inferior    courts,  and  for 
foreign   attachments;  giving  decifions 
j       in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  in  14.  days,  at 
1       an  cxpence  not  exceeding    thirty  fliil- 
1       lings;    Held     in    the    King's     Bench, 
j       Guildhall,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recor- 
i^     der,  and  Aldermen. 
("Held  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  Members 
j       of  the  common  council,    appointed    by 
)       the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ;  three 
^       of  whom  form  a  count  for  the  recovery 
■'       of  fmall  debts  under   403.    at   the   cx- 
L     pence  of  jod. 
Held  every  day,  to  determine  differences 
between  maflers   and  apprentices ;  and 
to  admit  thofe  qualified  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city. 
f  Held  every  Wednefday,  Thurfday,  Fri- 
I       day  and  Saturday,  at  Guildhall ;  where 
;       adiions  of  debt   and  trefpafs,   &c.  are 
j       tried  by  the    Sheriff,   and   his    deputy, 
\^     who  are  Judges  of  the  court. 
Held  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, as  guardians  of  the  children   of 
deceafed     freemen  under    twenty-one 
years  of  age,  &c. 
f  Held  by  the  Lord   Mayor  and  Stewards, 
j       for  adminiflering  inflantaneous  Juflice 
«(       between  buyers  and  fellers,  at  Bartho- 

Llomew  Fair;  to  redrefs  all  fuch  difor- 
ders  as  may  arife  there. 
Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
four  times  a  year,  in  Middlefex,  EfTex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey;  who  enquire  by  a 
jury,  into  abufes  relative  to  the  fifliing 
on  the  River  Th;im.es ;  and  redrefs  the 
the  fame  from  Staines'  bridge  If'^ejf  to 
Yenfl-et  £.-?/?. 
2    O 


L 
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A 


Court   of  Lord    Mayor 
and  Aldermen,    Court 
of  common  council — ^^ 
court  of  common-hall 
court  of  Wardmotes 


COUTRS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the   METROPOLIS. 


Thefe  relate  to  fetting  the  af- 
fize  on  bread  and  fall— to  the 
municipal  officers  of  the  city 
to  the  elecStions — jf  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Offi- 
cers of  the  city,  and  to  the 
management  of  the  public 
property  of  the  city,  and  re- 
moving nuifances.  The 
Wardmotes  are  held  chiefly 
for  the  ele6lion  of  Aldermen 
^and  common  councilmen. 

General  and  Q^iarter  Seflions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  eight  times  a  year 

Petty  Seffions  for  fmall  offences,  &c.  held  at")      j^  .,    . 

the  Manfion  Houfe  by  the   Lord  Mayor,  I    ,     r    ^_ 

and  one  Alderman  :  and  at  Guildhall  by  \ 

Alt  •  ^-  I  noon 

two  Aldermen  m  rotation.  J 

Coroners'  ^  To  enquire    into  the  caufes   of    fudden 

court  I      deaths,  when  they  arife. 

f-       *■    f  th  fHeld  within  the   verge  of  the 

T  w  r  of  J      Steward,  appointed  by  the 

r  °  /  "l      the  Tower ;  before  whom 

London  I 


city  by  a 
conftable  of 
are  tried  ac- 
tions of  debt,  trefpaffes,  and  covenants. 
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Court  of  the 
Dutchy  of 
Lancafter 


Peae< 


Weftmin 
fter  court 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 

TA  fiiprcme  court  of  Record,  held  in  So- 
1  merf-t  Place,  for  deciding  by  the 
[  Chancellor  of  the  fiid  Dutchy,  all  mat- 
I  tersoflawor  equity  belonging  to  the 
[^  County  Palatine  of  Lancaftcr 
fA  court  of  Record,  held  by  the  Judices 
r>  „  «.»   c  r   i       of  the  city'and  Liberty  of  Weftirinfl-er, 

'^nsofthe    <  ^'"^"^'^   ^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^       Guildhall, 

}       Weftminfter,  for  all   trefpafTes,    petty 
I       larcenies,    and    other   fmall     offences, 
V^     committed  within  the  city  and  liberty 
Or   court   Leet,    held  by    the    Dean   cf 
Weftminfter,  or  his  Steward  for  chu- 
fing  parochial  officers,  preventing  and 
removing  nuifances,  Sic. 
'"Held  by  commiflioners  (being  rcfpeftablc 
houfelceepers)  for  deciding  without  ap- 
peal, all  pleas    for  debts   under   forty 
fhillings.    For  the  parifhes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.   Paul 
Covent  Garden,  St.    Clement  Danes, 
St.  Mary  le   Strand,  and  that   part  of 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter  which  joins 
Weftminfter. 
Held   in    the   fame  manner,  and  for    the 
fame  purpofes  ;  for  the  parifties  of  St. 
Anne,    St.    George    Hanover   fquare, 
and  St.  James  Weftminfter. 
A  court  of  Petty    Seftlons   held  by    two 
magiftrates   every    day,   (Sunday   ex- 

\cepted)  morning  and  evening,  for  mat- 
ters of  Police,  and  various  offences,  and 
mlfdemeanors,  &c. 
r  A  court  of  Petty  Seftions  cftablifhed  by 
I  ail  of  Parliament,  held  every  day, 
morning  and  evening  (Sunday  except- 
ed) by  two  magiftrates,  for  matters  of 
Police,  and  various  #ftcnces,  mifde- 
meanors,  &c. 


Court  ofRe- 
quefts,Caftle 
„  .  ftreet,   Lei- 
5"^  cefter  fquare 


CourtofRe- 
quefts.  Vine 
ftreet,  Picca- 
dilly 

Petty  Sef- 
fions,  or  Po- 
lice Court, 
held  at  Bow 
ftreet 


Police  cou 
or  petty  fef- 
fions,  held  at/ 
Qi^ieen's  fq.    j 
Weftminft.     1 

Police  court, 
or  petty  Ccf- 
fions,  held  at 
Gr.  Marlbo- 
rough ftreet 


The  fame. 
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St.  Martins- 

le-Grand 

Court 


Eafl:  Smith- 
field  court 


Finfbury 
Court 


St.  Cathe- 
rine's court 


"Whitechap. 
Court 

Sheriff's 
Court 

Quarter  and 
General  fef- 
fions  of  the 
Pe^ce,  and 
Seflions  of 
Oyer  and 
Terminer 
Petty  Sef- 
fions,  or  Po- 
lice Court 
eftablifhed' 
by  3(51  of 
Parliament 
Petty  Sef- 
fion  or  Po- 
lice Court 


''J  court  of  Record^  fubjedl  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Weflminfter,  held  eve- 
ry Wednefday,  for  the  trial  of  all  per- 
fonal  acftions.  The  procefs  is  by  a  ca- 
pias againft  the  body,  or  an  attach- 
ment againft  the  goods  in  this  particu- 
lar liberty. 
A  court  Leet  and  court  Baron,  held  for 
this  Liberty,  to  enquire  intonuifances, 
&c.  In  the  court  Baron  Pleas  are  held 
to  the  amount  of  forty  fhillings 
rA.  court  Leet  held  once  a  year,  by  a  ftew- 
j  ard  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  lord  of  the 
)  manor  of  Finfbury,  for  enquiring  into 
\  thofe  nuifances  competent  for  Leet  Ju- 
I  ries,  by  ancient  ufage,  and  fwearing  in 
i^  conflables  for  the  manor 
Two  courts  are  competent  to  be  held 
within  this  fmall  precincSl,  for  actions 
ofdebt  and  trefpafs,  at  St.  Catharine's 
near  the  Tower 
A  court  held  by  the  fteward  of  the  manor 
of  Stepney,  by  whom,  and  a  jury,  are 
tried  adlions  of  debt  for  5I.  and  under, 
&c.  &:c. 

J  For  the  county  of  Middlefcx,  for  actions 
\  of  debt,  trefpaiTe?,  afTaults,  &c. 
^i-ield  by  the  Juftices  of  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  eight  times  a  year,  at  the 
New  Seffions  Houfe,  Clerkenwell- 
Green,  for  all  trefpafTes,  petty  larce- 
nies, mifdemeanors,  and  other  offen- 
ces, &c.  and  for  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  county  affairs 
rA  court  of  Petty  Seffions,  held  every 
I  morning  and  evening,  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) by  two  magiftrates,  at  the 
Public  Office,  in  Hatton  Garden,  for 
matters  of  police  and  various  offences, 
mifdemeanors,  &c. 
rAt  the  Public  Office  Worfhip-flreet, 
\  near  Finfbury-fquare,  by  two  Jufti- 
^     ces  for  objeils  of  Police,  &c. 


L 
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a. 
1^ 


Idem 

Idem 


C  At  the  Public    Office    Lambeth-ftreet, 
\       VVhitechapel 

\  At  the  Public  Office,  Hish-ftreet,  Shad- 
l      well 

Two  Coro-  ^  For  enquiring     into     caufcs  of    fudden 
ners'  Courts  \      death 

(-y  ^  r  fFor  fmall  debts  under  4.0s.  without  an- 
peal,  held  in  rullwoou  s  Kents,  Hol- 
born,  for  the  Divifion  of  Finfbury 


Req 


rt  of        f  ■ 
uefts        1 


rFor  fmall    debts  under  ^.O"^.  without  ap- 

j  peal,  held  in  Ofborn-ftreet,  W^hite- 
Court  of  1  chapel,  by  conimilHoners,  under  the 
Requefts         j       Aft  of  Parliament,  chofen  annually  by 

j       the    feveral    parifties    in    the     Tower 

\^     Hamlets 

General  and  Qurter  THeld  by  the  Juftices  of  that  liber- 
Seffions  of  the  |  ty,  8  times  a  year  tor  petty  lar- 
Peace  for  the  li-«^  cenies,  trefpalles,  felonies,  and 
berty  oftheTow-  |  mifdemeanors,  &:c.  within  that 
er  of  London         (_     particular  diftri6l 


Court  of 
Record 


Court  of 
Record 


Marfhalfea 
Court 


Held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  fteward,  for  ac- 
tions of  fmall  debt,  damages,  trefpafs, 
&c. 

For  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bank- 
fide  in  Southwark,  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchefter's  fteward,  for  ai^ions  of 
debt,  trefpafs,  &c.  within  that  liberty. 

A  court  of  Record  (or  the  court  of  the 
Royal  palace)  having  jurifdi6lions  12 
miles  round  Whitehall  (exclufive  oi 
the  city  of  London)  for  actions  of  debts, 
damages,  trefpafTes,  &c.  and  fubje<5t  to 
be  removed  to  a  higher  court  of  law, 
when  above  ^5. 
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DO 


f'For  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts  under  40s. 

(^       ^    r        I       without  appeal,  held  at  St.  Margaret's 
Court  of         I       Tj.,,     ,       ^^        -rr  u  r  j 

D  ^       n         <       rlill,  by  commiluoners   cholen    under 

"^  I       the  A61   of  Parliament,  by  the  difFer- 

(^     ent  Pariflies 

Coroners'      C  To  enquire   into  caufes    of  fuddcn  death, 

Court  I       in  Southwarlc,  &c. 

Quarter  fef- f  Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and   Aldermen, 

fions  of  the    <      at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  for  the  Borough 

Peace  (_     of  Southwark 

Quarter  Sefllons  of  f  Held  at  the  New  Seflions  Houfein 

the  Peace  for  the  <      Southwark,  by   the   Magiftrates 

county  of  Surrey  (^      of  the  County  of  Surrey 

Petty  M-        f 

fions  or  Po-    j  A  court  held  every  morning  and  evening, 

lice  Court,    J       by  two  Juftices,  at  the   Public  Office, 

eftablifiied      ;       Union  Hall,  Union  ftreet,  Southwark, 

by  A61  of       I       for  objeils  of   police,  &c. 

Parliament     (^ 

Pnfons  in  th  Metropolis, 
I .  King's  Bench  Prifon,   for  debtors  on  procefs  or   Execution  in  the  King'«- 

Bench,  &c.  St.  Ge.rge's  fields 
z.  Fleet  Prifon,  for  debtors  on  procefs,  &c.  in  the  Common  Pleas,  &:c.     Fleet 

Market 

■3.  Ludeate  Prifon,  Bifhopfaate-flreet  1      r      v.    /-.-^      /• 

^     ..     ?       /-  •    .r    1.     1.  f       For  the  City  of 

4.  Poultry  Comper,  in  the  Poultry  5-  1      A 

5.  Giltfpur-ftreet  Compter,  Giltfpur-ftreet  J 

6.  Newgate,  or  ci!:y  and  county  gaol.  Old  Bailey 

y.   New-Prifon,  ClerkenwLll — Gaol  for  the  County  of  Middlefex 
8.   Prifon  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London,   Well-clofe-fq. 
O.   Whitechapel  Prifon  for  debtors,   in  the  five  pound  court 
IQ.   Savoy  Prifon,   for  defevters  and  military  delinqnenti 

Til    City  Bridewell — Bndewell,  Bridge-ftreet,  Black- 
I  friars 

Iloufes  of  Corrcc-  |  12.   Tothil!  Fields  Bridewell — Tothill  Fields 

tion.  ^  "3'   ^P^  fields  Penitentiary  Houfe 

(_I4    New  Bridewell  in  the  Borough  of  Southwiik 
15.   County  Gaol  for  Surrey,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark 
16    Clink  Gaol  in         ditto 

17.  Matftialfca  Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  for  Pirates,  &c. 

18.  New  Gaol,  in  the  Bjrough 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  manlfeft,  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  increafed  commerce  and  population  of 
the  metropohs  of  the  Empire,  than  the  following 
fummary  detail  of  the  different  claffes  of  profeffiohal 
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men  conne£led  with  the  various   departments  of  the 
Law. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Statements,    that 
there  are  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Supreme  Courts  j  to  which  are  attached     270  officers 
4.  Eccleluftkal  courts  -  -  54      do. 

18   Inferior  courts  for  imall  Debts  146      do. 

I   CouitofOyer   and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Deli  7  , 

very  j      ' 

4  Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Scflions  of  the  7     (l     j 

Peace  -  3 

10  Courts  and  Petty  Siffions  for  purpofes  of  Po-  7  , 

lice  -  -  -  ^    9  ^• 

5  Coroners'  Courts  20     do. 


753 


King's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor 

Genera],  and  King's  Advocate  8 

Serjeants  at  Law              -               -              -  la 

Doctors  of  Law                  -                  -  >4 

King's  Counfel                   -                   -  -   25 

Mailers  in  Chancery                  -                  -  iz 

Bariifters  at  Law          -                    -               -  416 

Special  Plead  rs                       -                  -  50 

Prodtor^  in  Hoilors'  Commons              -  54 

Conveyances                   -                    -  3S 

Attorneys  at  Law  in  the  different  Courts  1920 

Clerks,  Aifirtants,  and  others,  ellimated  at  3700 

Notaries  Public                 -                      -  88 


Total     7040 

It  is  impofTible  to  contemplate  this  view  of  a  very 
interefting  fubjedl,  without  being  forcibly  flruck  with 
the  vail  extent  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  inter- 
courfe  of  the  country,  which  furnifh  advantageous 
employment  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  individuals  in 
one  particular  profeffion.  Every  good  man,  and 
every  lover  of  his  country,  muft  anxioufly  wifh  that 
the  advantages  may  be  reciprocal ;  and  that  men  of 
talents,  integrity,  and  abihty,  in  the  profeffion  of 
the  Law,  will  lend  their  aid  in  procuring  the  remo- 
val of  the  inconvenier-cies  at  prefelit  felt  in  the  reco- 
very of  fmall  debts.  This  is  peculiarly  irkfome  to 
every  well  difpofed  perfon,  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
bufmefs,  having  tranfaftions  with  the  mafs  of  man- 
kind, cannot  avoid  frequently  meeting  with  bad  or 
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litigious  charadersj  by  whom  difputes  are  unavoida- 
bly generated. 

According  to  the  prevailing  Syftem,  if  the  debt 
exceeds  40s.  the  a£lion  may  be  brought  in  a  fuperior 
Court,  where,  if  contefled  or  defended,  the  ex- 
pence  at  the  lowed  computation,  mud  be  up- 
wards of  fifty  pounds.  Prudent  men,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  will  forego  a  juft  claim  upon  another, 
or  make  up  a  falfe  one  upon  themfelves,  as  by  far 
the  lead  of  two  evils,  in  all  cafes  where  they  come  in 
contaft  with  defigning  and  bad  people  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  worthlefs  part  of  mankind,  availing 
themfelves  in  CiviL  as  others  do  in  Criminal  cafes ^  of 
the  imperfeftions  of  the  Law,  forge  thefe  defe£ls  into 
a  rod  of  oppreffion,  either  to  defraud  the  honefl 
part  of  the  Community  of  a  juft  right,  or  to  create 
fraudulent  demands,  v/here  no  right  attaches  ;  merely 
becaufe  thofe  mifcreants  know  that  an  action  at  law, 
even  for  20I.  cannot  either  be  profecuted  or  defended, 
without  finking  three  times  the  amount  in  Law  ex- 
pences  ;  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  which  is  ftill  more 
valuable  to  men  in  bufinefs. 

To  convince  the  reader  that  this  obfervation  is 
not  hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is 
fo  great  as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only  ne- 
celTary  to  ftate,  that  in  the  County  of  Middlefex 
alone,  in  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  bailable 
writs  and  executions,  for  debts  from  Ten  to  Twenty 
pounds,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  5719,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  debts  fued  for  waj 
£81,791. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  moji  un- 
quejiionably  true,  that  the  mere  cofts  of  thefe  aclions, 
although  made  up,  and   not  defended  at  all,  would 

amount  to  68,728!. And  if  defended,  the  aggregate 

expence  to  recover  81,721!.  muft  be  -(^Jl range  and 
incredible  as  it  fnay  appear\  no  lefs  than  285,950!! 
being  confiderably  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  debts  fued  for. 
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The  mind  is  loft  in  aftcnifhment  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a  circumftance,  marking,  in  fo  ftrong  a  de- 
gree, the  deficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
jurifprudence  of  the  country. 

Through  this  new  medium  we  difcover  one  of  the 
many  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  crimes. — And  hence 
that  caution  which  men  in  bufmefs  are  compelled  to 
exercife  (efpecially  in  the  MetropoUs)  to  avoid  tranf- 
adlions  with  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  devoid  of 
principle. 

Whenever  the  Laws  cannot  be  promptly  execut- 
ed at  an  expence,  that  will  not  reftrain  the  worthy 
and  ufeful  part  of  the  Community  from  following  up 
their  juft  rights,  bad  men  will  multiply.  The  mo- 
rals of  the  people  will  become  more  and  more  cor- 
rupted, and  the  beft  interefts  of  the  State  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

In  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
it  is  an  evil  that  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  exift ; 
efpecially  when  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  a 
remedy  may  be  applied,  without  affeding  the  pe- 
cuniary intereft  of  the  more  reputable  part  of  the 
profefTion  of  the  law,  while  it  would  unqueftion- 
ably  produce  a  more  general  diffufion  of  Emolu- 
ment. 

If,  inftead  of  the  various  inferior  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  (exclufive  of  the  Courts  of  Con- 
fcience)  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  Chap- 
ter, and  which  are  of  very  limited  ufe  on  account  of 
appeals  lying  in  all  actions  above  5I. — the  Juftices, 
in  General  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  efpecially  commijfion- 
ed,  were  to  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine 
finally,  by  a  yury,  all  actions  of  debt  under  50I.  and 
to  tax  the  Cofts  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  Ver- 
dict, great  benefits  w^ould  refult  to  the  public.  At 
prefent,  the  ml:  is  to  allow  the  fame  cofis  for  forty  fdil- 

2  R 
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lings  as  for  ten  thou/and  pounds  !* — It  depends  only  on 
the  length  of  the  pleadings,  and  not  on  the  value  of 
the  aftlon. 

Humanity,  Juftice,  and  Policy,  plead  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  fyflem  ;  more  particularly  when  it 
is  recoUefted  that,  between  Six  and  Seven  Thoufand 
unfortunate  perfons  are  arrefted  annually  on  mefne 
procefs  in  Middlefex  alone,  one  half  of  whom  are  for 
debts  under  twenty  pounds.  In  the  kingdom  at  large, 
the  number  is  not  lefs  than  Forty  Thoufand  for  trifling 
debts  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  ! — The  unavoidable  ex- 
pence,  therefore,  at  the  lowell  computation,  is  a 
mofl  grievous  burden,  which,  on  many  occafions, 
lends  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  a  gaol  for 
the  Attorney's  bills,  to  the  total  ruin  of  themfelves, 
and  often  to  the  deftruclion  of  their  families. 

The  evil,  in  this  view,  is  exceedingly  promi- 
nent.— It  involves  in  it  confequences  which  trench 
upon  the  befl  interefls  of  the  Country. — The  mif- 
chief  increafes,  unperceived  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  remedies  are  not  applied  ;  becaufe  few  men  will 
fubjed  themfelves  to  inveftigations  of  great  la- 
bour, without  which  fa£ls  are  not  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  without  fads  it  is  impoffible  to  reafon  with  ac- 
curacy, or  to  draw  jud  conclufions  upon  any  fub- 
jed. 

*  T  he  following  authentic  table,  divided  into  fourClafles,  will  fhew  in  forci- 
ble colours,  the  evils  which  arife  from  there  being  no  dirtinclion  bL'tvveen  the 
value  of  on^  aiSion  and  another  in  fettling  the  cofts. — In  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex, in  the  year  1793,  the  adtions  for  recovering  debts  flood  thus  : 


Claf- 

N  :ml:)ei 

fes. 

From 

of  W;itS. 

1 

10  to   20 

5719 

2 

20  to   30 

2267 

3 

30  to  100 

4367 

4 

loo&upw. 

2324 

14677' 

Baila- 
ble. 


Execu- 
tions. 


4966'  JC,-i 

lS;8^  3S,, 

2492  1875 

1:^69  55  5 


Cofts  of     Cofts  of     INet  Amount 
i^ftions      Adions      of  Debts  fued 


Lindcfend- 
-J  at  ^12 
each. 

£.6$J2^ 
210  )C 

52404 

27160 


11105       3i;4a   /'i6q';82   f.7^^s^i;o  f.   i^8':207 


defended 

jjch 

113750 
i  3  S  3  50 

Il!i200 


for. 


)CSi79' 

85675 

237358 

1010379 


Thus  it  appears,  tbit  vpwards   of  one   million  of  money,   in   the  4th  chils,  is 
recovered  at  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  expence  of  81,7911.  in  thelirli  clafs 
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It  will  be  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  miferies 
of  a  Gaol,  by  which  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people 
are  often  punifhed,  do  not  fo  frequently  attach  to 
the  worthlefs  and  profligate  part  of  the  Community, 
as  to  thofe  who  have  been  ufeful  members  ot  the 
State — Like  the  adroit  thief,  encouraged  to  proceed 
by  many  efcapes.  Knaves  are  feldom  victims  to  the 
Severity  of  the  Law. —The  innocent  and  often  the 
induitrious,  unfliilled  in  the  tricks  and  artifices 
which  bad  men  purfue  to  rid  thcmfelves  of  in- 
cumbrances, (for  which  there  is  abundant  refource 
in  the  chicane  of  the  Law,)  are  generally  the  fuf- 
ferers. 

To  incarcerate  one  member,  of  the  body  politic, 
whofe  misfortunes  and  lofles  may  have  arifen  from 
crediting  another,  who  is  reUeved  by  a  Commifllon 
of  Bankruptcy*,  becaufe  his  debts  amounted  to  more 
than  £  I  CO.  feeips  not  well  to  accord  with  juftice,  hu- 
manity, or  State  policy.  It  debafes  the  minds  of 
thoufands  whofe  condud  never  deferved  fuch  a  fate-— 
who  were  from  the  nature  ot  their  dealings,  although  . 
fmalU  entitled,  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Legiflature,  to  the  fame  relief  which  is  extended  to 
the  higher  clafTes  by  whom  they  often  fuffer— 
and  fometimes  too  by  the  mod  worthlefs  and  de- 
praved.  While   no  good  can  arife  from  their  con- 

»  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Debtors  comprifed  in  the  firft  three  claffes  men- 
tioned iathefovegoinsnote  page  306.  are  generally  the  objefts  oMmpnlonme.-r  5 
whi  e  the  bankrupt-laws  relieve  the  fourth,  the  infolvency  of  which  clafs  general- 
Tv  produces  t".e  diftrefs  of  the  others  ;  who  muft  langu.A  .n  a  gaol  and  furter  a 
Le  epun.ihme«t,  although  it  is  clear  to  demonftr.t.on,  that  the  Debtor  for  «,„.- 
ri/poundTis  equally  an  objea  of  commiferation  as  another  whofe  debts  a- 
LZtlToMniU-^-^^-^    -  ^he   fame  degree  fubjedl  to  accident  and 

""' UnderTfyftem  fo  contrary  to  reafon,  and  fo  fhocking  to  humanity  too  much 
praufcannJbebeftowed  ojthe  founders  and  '^^^^\^^^' ^^X:^Z^1^\X. 
tion  for  the  relief  of  honeft,  induftrious  perfons  impnfoned  for  fmalldms.— Ihc 
mm  nfe  nu  ^ber  relieved  by  thb  benevolent  Society,  who  have  appeared  upon  en- 
Tytt  "rhave  brought  .Misfortunes  upon  j^^-^^'-;  ^^ J7/^,^f -;;.' °;,^:,^ 
the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  imperfedion  of  the  laws,  which 
are  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  erroneouc,  in  the  elect  «vcry  perfoa  who  H  d.f- 
charged  by  the  bounty  ot  the  public. 
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finement,  it  is  thus  rendered  infinitely  more  fevere 
than  that,  which  is,  in  many  inftances,  inflided  on 
criminal  offenders.- — Their  labour  is  loft  to  the  Com- 
munity— Their  families  are  neglefted — and  perhaps 
reared  up  in  vice  and  idlenefs  to  become  nuifances  in 
fociety,  where  they  might  have  been  virtuous  and 
ufeful  members. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  mod  important  branch  of 
"what  may  be  called  Civil  Police,  highly  deferving  the 
attention  of  the  Legiflature ;  becaufe  it  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Reafon,  but  pregnant  with  evils  which 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  crimes  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  generally  fuppofed. 

The  extenfive  and  growing  intercourfe  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  and  the  diffufed  ftate  of  property 
mufl,  of  courfe,  progreffively  increafe  the  number 
of  appeals  to  Courts  of  Juftice,  even  under  the  pre- 
fent  Syftem  ;  till  at  length  the  duty  of  the  Judges 
(infinitely  more  extenfive  than  their  predeceffors  ex- 
perienced, and  increafing  every  day  will  fo  multi- 
ply, as  to  render  it  an  aft  of  great  cruelty  and  injuf- 
tice,  not  to  eafe  them  of  the  unreafonable  labour  ari- 
fmg  from  fmall  law-fuits. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  the  Members  of  the 
Executive  Government. — As  we  advance  in  riches, 
population,  and  crimes,  the  management  of  the 
Country  becomes  more  complicated. — The  labour 
attached  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  State  of  all 
defcriptions  is  infinitely  greater  than  a  century  ago  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  increafe  in  the  number  of  the  firfl 
executive  refponfible  officers. — This,  (although  it 
has  not  heretofore  attrafted  notice,)  when  duly 
confidered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  ferious  mif- 
fortune. 

The  mind,  however  active  or  enlightened,  can 
only  compafs  certain  objedls. — It  requires  relaxation  ; 
it  cannot  always  be  upon  the  flretch — There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  human  exertion  cannot  go — and 
hence  the  neceffity  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  increafe  of  refponfible  public  duty — 
Wherever  this  does  not  take  place,  the  country  lut- 
fers;  an  unreafonable  burden  attaches,  by  which 
means  matters  of  great  confequencc,  to  the  Commu- 
nity muft  be  overlooked,  becaufe  it  is  impofllble  to 
cowpafs  every  thing. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  that  branch  of  the 
Police  of  the  Capital  which  is  conncftci  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  Law,  together  with  fome  of  the  mofl 
prominent  features  of  abufe,  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  prefent  Syflem  ;  as  well  as  the  remedies  which 
have  occurred,  as  apparently  beft  calculated,  to  re- 
move thefe  accumulating  evils: — It  remains  now  to 
bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  the  various 
Municipal  Regulations,  which  have  been  eftabliflied 
for  the  comfort,  accommodation,  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  means  ufed  in  carrying 
them  into  execution. 

The  Metropolis  of  the  empire  having  been  extend- 
ed fo  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits  ;  —  every  parifli, 
hamlet,  liberty,  or  precin£l,  now  contiguous  to  the 
cities  of  London  or  Weilminfter,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  feparate  municipality,  where  the  inhabitants  re- 
gulate the  Police  of  their  refpeftive  diftrifts,  under 
the  authority  of  great  variety  of  different  afts  of  Par- 
liament ;  enabling  them  to  raife  money  for  paving 
the  ftreets,  and  to  affefs  the  houfeholders  for  the  in- 
terefl:  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  annual  expence  of 
watching,  cleanfing,  and  removing  nuifances  and  annoy- 
ances.— Thefe  funds,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the 
powers  of  the  dilferent  ads,  (excepting  where  the 
interference  of  Magiftrates  is  necelfary)  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  truftees,  of  whom,  in  many  inftances, 
the  Church-wardens,  or  Parifli  Officers  for  the  time 
being,  are  members  ex  officio  ;  and  by  thefe  different 
bodies,  all  matters  relating  to  the  immediate  fafety, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  inliabitants  are  ma- 
naged and  regulated. 
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Thefe  regulations,    however,    are  moftly  found- 
ed upon  Statutes  made  in  ^the  lafl  and  prefent  reign. 

The  a6l  of  the  2d  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  8, 
for  paving,  cleanfmg,  &c.  within  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Weftminfter,  and  the  bills  of  Mortality,  not  ha- 
ving been  found  applicable  to  modern  improve- 
ments, new  fyftems  became  neceffary  ;  and  an  in- 
c 'edible  number  of  private  Statutes  applicable  to  the 
different  parifties,  hamlets,  and  liberties,  compc- 
fmg  the  Metropolis,  have  been  pafled  within  the  laft 
50  years. 

The  aft  of  the  loth  of  Geo.  II.  cap.  22,  eftablifh- 
ed   a    fyftem  for   paving,    lighting,    cleanfmg,    and 
watching  the  city  of  London:  but  the  ftatute  which 
YtmoNQd.  figns  and  Jtgn-poji^  balconies^  fpouts,  gutters^ 
and  thofe   other  encroachmenis  and  annoyances^  which 
were  felt  as  grievances,  by  the  inhabitants,  did  not 
pafs  till  theyear  1771. — The  nth  of  Geo.  III.  cap. 
29,  contains  a  complete  and  mafterly  fyllem  of  that 
branch  of  the  Police   which  is  connected  with  muni-  ■ 
cipal  regulations,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  model 
for  every  large  city  in  the  empire. — This  excellent 
ad  extends  to  every  obftrudion  by  carts  and  carria- 
ges, and  provides  a  remedy  for  all  nuifances,  which 
can  prove,  in  any  refpect,  offenfive    to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  fpecial  commifTioners,  called  CommiJJioners 
of  Sewers,  are  appointed  to  enfure  a  regular  execu- 
tion.    It  is  further  improved  by  the  33d  of  his  pre- 
fent Majedy,  cap.   75,  by  which   the    power  of  the 
Commiffioners  is  increafed,  and  fome  nuifances  ari- 
fmg  from  Butchers,  Duftmen,  &c.  further  provided 
againfl. 

In  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter  alfo,  many 
ufeful  muni'jipal  regulations  have  been  made  within 
the  prefent  century. — The  a£ls  of  the  27th  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  1 6th  of  Charles  I.  (private  Ads)  divided 
the  city  and  liberties  into  1 2  wards,  and  appointed 
1 2  burgeftes  to  regulate  the  Police  of  each  ward ; 
who,  with  the  Dean,  or  High  Steward  of  Weftmin- 
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fler,  were    authoiifed   to  govern  this   difl:rI6l  of  the 
P/Ietropolis. 

The  a6l  of  the  29th  Geo  II.  cap.  25,  enabled  the 
Dean,  or  his  High  Steward,  to  chufe  80  conftables 
in  a  court  leet  :  and  the  fame  a£l  authorifed  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  annoyance  Jury  of  48  hihabitants, 
to  examine  weights  and  meafures  ;  and  to  make  pre- 
fentments  of  every  pubHc  nuifance,  either  in  the  cily 
or  liberty. — The  aft  of  the  31ft  of  Geo.  II.  cap.  17, 
and  25,  improved  the  former  ftatute,  and  allowed  a 
free  market  to  be  held  in  Weflminfler. — The  aft  of 
the  2d  of  George  III.  cap.  21,  extended  and  improv- 
ed the  fyflem  for  paving,  ckanfing,  li'^bting^  and 
watching  the  city  and  liberty,  by  including  fix  other 
adjoining  pariflies  and  liberties  in  Middlefex :  This 
aft  was  afterwards  amended  by  the  3d  of  his  prefent 
Majefhy,  cap.  23. — The  afts  5th  Geo,  III.  cap.  13, 
50;  nth  Geo.  III.  cap.  22;  and  particularly  14th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  90,  for  regulating  the  nightly  Watch 
and  Conftables,  made  further  improvements  in  the 
general  fyftem  ;  by  which  thofe  branches  of  Police  in 
Weftminfter  are  at  prefent  regulated. 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark  alfo,  the  fame  fyf- 
tem has  been  purfued;  the  afts  28th  Geo.  II.  cap.  9  ; 
and  6th  Geo.  III.  cap.  24,  having  eftablifhcd  a  fyf- 
tem of  municipal  regulations,  applicable  to  this  dil . 
trift  of  the  Metropolis  ;  relative  to  markets,  hackney- 
coach  Jiands,  paving,  clean/ing,  lighting,  watching, 
jnarking  Jireets,  and  numbering  houfes,  and  placing 
the  whole  under  the  management  of  Commilfioners. 

In  contemplating  the  great  leading  features  of  mu- 
nicipal regulation,  nothing  places  England  in  a  fitu- 
ation  fo  fuperior  to  moft  other  countries,  with  regard 
to  cleanlinefs,  as  the  fyf:em  of  the  Sewers,  under  the 
management  of  fpecial  CommifTioners,  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  introduced  S.o  early  as  by  Acl 
the  6th  Henry  VI.  cap.  5,  and  organized  by  the  Afts 
6th  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  10  :  23d  Hen.  Vlil.  cap.  5  ;  and 
25th  Hen.  VIII.   cap.  10,— after  war  J  s   improve  1  by 
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the  3d  and  4th  Edw.  VI.  cap.  8  j  ift  Mary,  flat.  3, 
cap.  II  ;  13th  Elizabeth,  cap.  9  ;  3d  James  I.  cap. 
14  ;  and  7th  Anne,  cap.  10. 

Sewers  being  early  mtroduced  into  the  Metropolis, 
as  well  as  into  other  cities  and  towns — in  confe- 
quence  of  the  general  fyflem,  every  offenfive  nuifance 
was  removed  through  this  medium,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants early  accuftomed  to  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts of  cleanlinefs. 

Another  feature  ftrongly  marking  the  wifdom  and 
attention  of  our  anceltors,  was  the  introduction  of 
Water,  for  the  fupply  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  in  1604.  The  improvements  which  have 
been  lince  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  extending  the  fupplies  by  means  of  the  New 
River,  and  alfo  by  the  acceflion  of  the  Thames  wa- 
ter, through  the  medium  of  the  London  Bridge, 
Chelfea,  York  Buildings,  Shadwell,  and  other  wa- 
ter works,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  detail. 

The  aft  9th  Anne,  cap.  23,  firll  eflabliflied  the  re- 
gulations with  regard  to  Hackney-Coaches  and 
Chairs,  which  have  been  improved  and  extended  by 
feveral  fubfequent  Statutes,  viz.  10  Anne,  cap.  10; 
12  Anne,  flat  i,  cap.  14;  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  ^y  ;  12 
Geo.  I.  cap.  12;  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  22;  4  Geo.  III. 
cap.  36  ;  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  44  ;  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44  ; 
II  Geo.  III.  caps.  23,  28  ;  12  Geo.  III.  cap.  49  ;  24 
Geo.  III.  flat.  2,  cap.  27  ;  26  Geo.  III.  cap.  72  ;  32 
Geo.  III.  cap.  47  ;   33  Geo.  III.  cap.  75. 

Thefe  acls  authorife  one  thou/and  coaches,  ^nd  four 
hundred  hackney  chairs,  to  be  licenfed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  ;  and 
Magiilrates,  as  well  as  the  Commiffioners,  are  em- 
powered to  decide  in  a  fummary  way,  upon  all  com- 
plaints arifing  between  coachmen,  or  chairmen, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  may  have  occafion  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Carts  and  other  carriages  have  alfo  been  regulat- 
ed by  the  different  ails,  viz.  i  Geo.  I.  flat.  2,  cap. 
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^y ',  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  ^t,-^  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  43;  30 
Geo.  11.  cap.  22;  7  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  44 ;  and  24  Geo. 
III.  cap.  27.  Thefe  Statutes  contain  a  very  complete 
fyftem,  relative  to  this  branch  of  PoHce  ;  by  virtue 
of  which  all  complaints  arifmg  from  offences  under 
thefe  ads,  are  alfo  cognizable  by  the  Magiftrates  in  a 
fummary  wav. 

The  acl  of  the  35th  of  George  III.  cap.  6^,  efta- 
bliflied  an  improved  fyllem,  with  regard  to  Water- 
7iienplying  on  the  River  Thames. — The  Lord  IVIayor 
and  Aldermen  are  empowered  to  make  rules  and  or- 
ders lor  their  government ;  who,  with  the  Recorder, 
and  the  JufUces  of  the  Peace  of  the  refpeftive  coun- 
ties, and  places  next  adjoining  to  the  Thames,  have 
equal  jurifdiftion  in  all  fituations  between  Gravefend 
and  Windfor,  to  put  in  execution  not  only  the  la-ws, 
but  alfo  the  rules  and  orders  relative  to  fuch  water- 
men, which  (hall  be  lent  to  the  feveral  Public  Offices 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  theClerks  of  the  Peace 
of  the  counties  joining  the  Thames,  within  30 
days  after  fuch  rules  are  made  or  altered.  The  Ma- 
giftrates have  power  given  them  to  fine  watermen  for 
extortion  and  milbehaviour  ;  and  perfons  refufmg  to 
pay  the  fares  authorifed  by  law,  may  be  compelled  to 
do  fo,  with  all  charges,  or  be  imprifoned  for  a  month; 
and  whoever  fhall  give  a  waterman  a  fictitious  name 
or  place  of  abode,  forfeits  £^. 

Offences  relative  to  the  driving  of  cattle  improper- 
ly, ufually  termed  bullock-hunting,  are  alfo  determin- 
ed by  the  Magiftrates  in  the  fame  fummary  way,  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  act  2ift  Geo.  III.  cap.  67  ;  by 
which  every  perfon  is  authorifed  to  feize  delinquents 
guilty  of  this  very  dangerous  offence. 

The  laft  great  feature  of  ufeful  municipal  Police 
which  the  Author  will  mention,  confifts  in  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  relative  to  buildings,  projeclions  and 
fires  ;  firft  adopted  after  the  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
and  extended  and  improved  by  feveral  Acts  of  Parli- 
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anient  pafl'eJ,  from  that  time  down  to  the  14th  of  his 
prefent  Maiefly. 

This  At\  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  cap.  78, 
which  repeals  the  former  Atls,  befides  regulating  t-e 
mode  of  building  houfes  in  future,  fo  as  to  render 
them  ornamental,  cotiunodioiis,  ^ndfecure  againll  the 
accidents  of  fire,  ellabliflied  other  ufeful  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  this  dreadful  calamity  ;  by  rendering 
it  incumbent  on  Church  Wardens  to  provide  one  or 
more  engines  in  every  parifli,  to  be  in  readinefs,  on 
the  fnortefl  notice,  to  extinguiih  fires,  and  alfo  lad- 
ders to  favour  efcapes :  And  that  every  facility  might 
be  afforded  with  regard  to  water,  it  is  alfo  incum- 
bent on  the  Church  Wardens  to  fix  (lop-blocks  and 
fire-plugs  at  convenient  diftances,  upon  all  the  main 
pipes  within  the  parifli  ;  and  to  place  a  mark  in  the 
ftreet  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  have  an  in- 
ftrument  or  key  ready  to  open  fuch  fire-plugs,  fo  that 
the  water  may  be  acceli'ible  on  the  fhortelt  poifible  no- 
tice. That  every  thing  alfo  might  be  done  to  eniure 
difpatch,  the  perfon  bringing  the  firft  pariih  engine 
to  any  fire  is  en  itled  to  30s.  the  fecond  to  20s.  and 
the  third  to  i  os.  paid  by  the  parifli ;  excepting  in  ca- 
fes where  chimnies  are  on  fire,  and  then  the  expence 
ultimately  falls  upon  the  perfon  inhabiting  the  houfe 
or  place  where  it  originated. 

This  excellent  Statute,  fo  falutary  in  its  effefts 
with  regard  to  many  important  regulations  of  Po- 
lice, alfo  obliges  all  Beadles  and  Conflables,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  any  fire,  to  repair  im.mediately  to 
the  fpot,  with  their  long  Itaves,  and  to  protect  the 
fufferers  from  the  depredation  of  thieves  :  and  to 
alTift  in  removing;  eiiecls,  and  in  extinouifliing;  the 
flames. 

Thcfe  outlines  will  explain,  in  fome  meafare,  by 
what  means  the  fyilem  of  the  Police  in  mod  of  its 
great  features,  is  conducted  in  the  Metropolis — to 
which  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  add,  that  the  Ccadles 
of  cachparifh,  are  the  proper  perfons  to  whom  ztpplica- 
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tion  may  be  made,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  in  cafe  of  any 
inconvenience  or  nuifance.  The  City  and  Police 
Magiftrates,  in  their  refpedive  Courts,  if  not  imnv  - 
diately  authorifed,  remedy  the  wrong  that  is  fuffered, 
will  point  out  how  it  may  be  effefted. 

Tt  is,  however,  earneftly  to  be  wiHied,  that  (like 
the  Building  A61  jull  mentioned,)  one  general  law, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  excellent  regula- 
tions made  for  the  city  of  London,  fo  far  as  they  will 
apply,  could  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  metro- 
poHs,  and  its  fuburbs ;  that  a  perfect  uniformity 
might  prevail,  in  the  penalties  and  punifliments  to 
be  inflifted  for  the  feveral  offences  againll  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. — At  pr  fent  it 
often  happens,  that  an  offence  in  one  parifh,  is  no 
acl  of  delinquency  in  another. 

The  great  object  is  to  fmiplify  every  fyflem  as  much 
as  pollible  ; — complicated  eflablifhmciits  are  always 
more  expenfive  than  is  neceifary,  and  conflantly  lia- 
ble to  abufes. 

The  annual  expence  to  the  inhabitants,  in  con- 
fequence  of  all  thofe  municipal  regulations  juft  de- 
tailed, is,  perhaps,  higher  than  in  any  other  city  in 

the  world Including  the  Poors-rate,  it  amounts, 

on  an  average,  to  full  25  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  rental 
of  the  Metropolis  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  one 
million  ff  erling  a  year  ! 

A  fuperintending  Police  would,  in  many  inffan- 
ces,  correal  that  want  of  intelligence  which  is  appa- 
rent, and  enlighten  the  local  managers  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  promote  objefts  of  oeconomy, 
calculated  to  abridge  and  keep  within  bounds  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  expence,  but  alfo  to  fuggeft 
improvements  by  which  it  might  be  reduced,  and 
many  folid  advantages  be  acquired  by  the  Commu- 
nity. 

It  is  impofTible  to  examine,  with  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  bufmefs,  the  various  eftablijhments  which 
have  become   neceffary    for  promoting  the   comfort 
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and  convenience  of  great  Societies,  without  lament- 
ing, in  many  inflances,  the  unneceflary  wafte  that 
prevails,  and  the  confufion  and  irregularity  which 
often  enfue,  merely  for  want  of  fyflem,  judgment, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  evils  and  diforders  which 
time  engenders,  in  every  thing  connefted  with  the 
affairs  of  civil  Society,  requiring  a  conftant  and  uni- 
form attention ;  increafing  as  the  preffures  mc'eafe^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  them  within  bounds ;  that 
as  much  happinefs  and  comfort  may  be  extended  to 
the  people  as  can  pofiibly  arife  from  regulations 
founded  on  great  intelligence^  the  refult  of  indefatigable 
labour^  and  much  %eal  for  the  public  good. 

We  are  arrived  at  an  epoch  full  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  producing  wonderful  events,  and  ftill  preg- 
nant with  confequences,  in  their  nature,  flretching 
beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  conjeclure,  where 
it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  iffue. 

Under  fuch  circumflances,  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  necelfary  to  make  prudent  arrangements  for  the 
general  fafety — for  amending  the  morals,  and  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  the  people  ;  by  improved 
laws  ;  extending  protedion  to  all,  and  correcting 
thofe  evils,  which  are  felt  as  a  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity. 
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CHAP.     XV. 
I 

A  General  Summary  of  the  JcIlIs  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapters. — T'ne  unparallelled  amount  of  mov- 
ing Property  in  the  Metropolis. — London,  hefides  be- 
ing the  Seat  of  Government,  Law,  learning,  the  fine 
Arts,  and  the  refori  of  the  opulent  from  every  part  of 
the  Empire  ;  is  not  only  the  greatejl  depot  for  mcr- 
chandize^  but  the  frfi  manufiduriug  town  in  the 
world. — Exemplified  by  various  partictdars. — As  the 
eftimated  depredations  on  the  voji  amount  of  moving 
property,  do  not  reach  one  per  cent,  the  evils  arifing 
from  the  injury  to  public  morals,  is  greater  than  from 
lofs  of  property  ; — A  f eric  us  confide  ration  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  in  confequence  offo  many  being  im- 
plicated in  thisfpecies  of  criminality,  wlwfe  had  habits 
and  evil  example,  muft  have  an  immediate  effcd  on  the 
rifing  generatim. — Additional  arguments  drawn  from 
this  four ce,  in  favour  of  a  mere  energetic  police,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  remedies  fuggefled  in  this  Work — 
not  fingly  or  by  piece-meal',  but  by  a  combination  of  the 
whole. — A  wide  field  opened  for  men  of  talents,  virtue, 

and  philanthropy Thefummary  of  the  evils  detailed 

in  this  Work,  as  they  relate  to  the  deficiency  ofthefyf- 
tem,  with  refpecl  to  the  deteclion  and  trial  of  offen- 
ders— rewards  to  officers — want  of  a  Profecutor  for 
the  Crown — compoujiding  felonies, — The  further  evils 
arifing  from  punifomenis,  and  from  the  defcclive  flate 
of  the  Police  fyflem. — The  national  fecurity  depends 
?nore  on  this  than  is  generally  fuppofed. 

A  general  View  of  the  Remedies  propofed;  clajfcd  un- 
der eight  different  heads,  \ft. — Offences  relative  to 
the  corruption  of  morals zd. — The  means  of  Pre- 
vention   of  crimes    in  general ^i^. — Pillage  and 

Plunder  on  the  River  Thames 4th. Frauds,  Em- 
bezzlement, and  Thefts  in  the  public  Arfncds   and 
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Ships  of  war. ^th. — Coining,  felling,  and  niter- 

ingbafe  monej. 6//^. — Punijhments  and  Pardons 

jth. — Imperfcdions  in  the  prefcnt  Syjleni  of  Po- 
lice  8//6. — Evih  not  provided  for  by  exifing  Laics 

The  Coneliifon. — 


j^N  taking  a  fummary  vlev/  of  the  various  evils  and 
remedies,  which  have  been  detailed  in  tliis  Work, 
it  may  be  right,  previoufly  to  apprize  the  reader,  that 
in  contemplating  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
aggregate  depredations,  which  are  prefumed  to  be 
committed  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  it  is  necefTary  to 
meafure  them  by  afcale  proportioned  to  the  unparallelled 
amount  of  moving  property  expofcd  in  tranfit  in  this  great 
Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  vaft  and  unexampled  in- 
creafeof  this  property,  within  the  lafl  half  century  : 
during  which  period,  there  has  certainly  been  accu- 
mulation of  not  lefs  than  two-thirds,  in  commerce  as 
well  as  in  manufadures. 

It  has  perhaps,  not  generally  attracted  notice 
that,  befides  being  the  Seat  of  the  Government  — 
oftheLazu — Learning,  and  tht  fne  Arts, — the  refort 
of  the  Nobihty  and  the  opulent  from  every  part  of 
the  Britifh  Empire,  however  diftant ;-— London, 
from  being  a  great  depot  for  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  goods  of  foreign 
nations  as  well  as  colonial  produce,  is  not  only  the 
firft  commercial  city  that  is  known  at  prefentto  exilt, 
but  is  alfo  one  of  the  greatefl  and  moil  extenfive  ma- 
nufacturing towns  perhaps  in  the  univerfe;  combining 
in  one  fpot  every  attribute  that  can  occafion  an  af- 
femblage  of  moving  property,  unparallelled  in  point 
of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value,  in  the  whole 
world.  From  the  abftraft  already  given,  in  page  Go 
of  this  woik,  and  from  other  enquiries",  it  appears 
that  13,500  veffels  including  their  repeated  voyages, 
arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  the  port  of  London,  with 
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meixhandize,  in  the  courfc  of  a  year  ;  befides  a  vaft 
number  oi  river  craft,  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
interior  country,  bringing  and  carrying  away  pro- 
perty, eftimated  at  Seventy  Millions  Jkrlin^. — 

In  addition   to   this,  it  is   calculated,  that    above 
40,000  waggons  and  other  carriages,  including  their 
repeated  journies,  arrive  and  depart  laden  in  both  in- 
Itances,  with  articles  of  domeftic,  colonial,  and   fo- 
reign merchandize  ;  occafioning  a  tranfit  of  perhaps 
(when  cattle  and  prov.ifions,  fent  for  the   confump- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  are   included)  Fifly  AliUions 
■more.     If  we  take  into  the  account  the  imnienfe  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  and  moveable  property  of  every 
fpecies  and   denomination,  depofited  in  the  various 
maritime    maga'zines,  timber-yards,   piece-goods,    ivare- 
boi'fes,    fldops,    jnanufaclories,  Jiore-hovfcs,  public  mar- 
kets,   dwelling  hoiifes,  inns,  new  buildings,  and  other 
repofiiorics,  and  which  pafs  from  one  place    to   ano- 
ther, it  will  edablilh  a  foundation   for  fuppofmg  that 
in  this  way   property  to  the  amount  of  Fifty  Millicns 
more  at  leafl,  is   annually  expofed   to   depredation  ; 
making  a  Sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Millions 
independent    of  the   moving   articles  in  fiups  of  war 
and  tranfports,  and    in  the  different  arfenals,  dock- 
yards, and  repofitories  in  the  Tower  of  London^  and 
at    Deptford,    Woolwich,    Sheernefs,    and   various 
fmaller  magazines,  in  the   daily  courfe  of  being    re- 
ceived and    fent  av/ay,  fuppofed   to  amount  to  Fifty 
Millions  more  :   making  in  the   whole  an   aggregate 
fum  of  Two  Hundred  and  "Twenty  Millions.     Thus  an 
immenfe  property  becomes  exceedingly  expofed,    in 
all  the  various  ways  already  explained  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Work :  and  the  efiimated   amount  of  the  annual 
depredations  (large  as  it  is)  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of 
furprife,  if  meafured  by   the  enormous  fcaie   of  pro- 
perty above  particularized  :   although  it    amounts   to 
Two  Millions  One  Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds   fierling, 
it  fmks  to  a  trifle,  in  contemplating  the    171:1  guitude 
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of  the  C2ipit?i\, /carccly  reaching  one  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  property  pajftng  in  tranfit  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  fo  much  the  aftual  lofs  that 
is  fuftained  (great  as  it  certainly  is)  which  is  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  mf chief  which  arifes  from  the  deftriic- 
tion  of  the  ?norals  of  fo  numerons  a  body  of  people  ;  who 
muft  be  directly  or  collaterally  engaged  in  perpetrating 
f  nailer  offences,  and  in  fraudulent  ajid  criminal  pur- 
fidts 

This,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  a  confider- 
ation  of  a  very  ferious  and  alarming  nature,  infinitely 
worfe  in  its  confequences  than  even  thofe  depreda- 
tions which  arife  from  a6i:s  of  violence  committed  by- 
more  atrocious  offenders  ;  the  numbers  of  which  lat- 
ter have  been  fliewn  to  be  fmall  in  comparifon  with 
other  delinquents,  and  not  to  have  increafed  in  any 
material  degree  for  the  laft  50  years  :  while  inferior 
thefts,  river  plunder,  pillage,  e?nbezzle?nents,  and  frauds, 
in  refpcd:  to  public  property,  coining  bafe  money,  cheating 
by  various  fivindling  practices,  and  pur  chafing  and  deal- 
ing in  ftolen  goods,  have  been  magnified  in  a  degree, 
commenfurate  to  the  great  and  rapid  influx  of  wealth 
which  has  arifen  from  the  vafl  increafe  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufatlures  of  the  country. 

The  evils,  therefore,  are  the  more  prominent,  as 
they  have  become  fo  exceedingly  diffufed  ;  and  im- 
plicate in  criminality  numerous  individuals,  of  whom 
a  very  large  proportion  were  formerly  untainted  with 
any  of  that  fpecies  of  delinquency,  which  now  ren- 
ders them.,  (for  their  own  fakes — for  the  benefit  of 
their  families  —  and  lor  the  intereft  of  public  niorals,) 
objects  of  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  a^  well  as  the  police  of  the  country. 

The  habits  thsy  have  acquired  are  doubtlefs,  very 
nlarmJng,  as  in  the  deflruftion  of  their  own  morals, 
they  alfo  dedroy  thofe  of  the  rifmg  generation  ;  and 
Hill  more  io,  as  the  exiliing  laws,  and  the  prcfent 
fvftem  of  police,  liave  been  found  fo  totally  inade- 
quate to  tlie  objecc  of  prevention. 
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Indeed  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  nothing  ufeful 
-can  be  eftecled  without  a  variety  of  regulations  fuch 
as  have  been  fuggefted  in  different  parts  of  this 
Work.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  adoption  ot 
any  one  remedy  fingly  applied,  or  applied  by  piece- 
meal, but  by  a  combination  of  the  whole  legiflative 
J)Owers,  regulations,  c/labli/lj?}ients,  and  Superintending 
agencies  already  infifled  on,  that  crimes  are,  in  any 
degree,  to  be  prevented,  or  kept  in  check.  And  it 
h  not  to  be  expected,  that  fuch  remedies  can  be  ei- 
ther complete  or  effeftual,  unlefs  there  is  a  fufficient 
fund  appropriated  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  general  fyftem. 

The  obje6l  is  of  fuch  ailonifliing  magnitude,  and 
the  abufes  which  are  meant  to  be  corrected,  are  of  fo 
much  confequence  to  the  State,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  In- 
dividual, and  the  danger  of  aprogreffive  increafe  is  fo 
evidently  eflabHflied  by  experience,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  look  at  the  fubjecl  wdth  indifference,  when 
once  it  is  developed  and  underftood. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men  of 
virtue,  talents,  and  abilities,^  who  love  their  country, 
and  glory  in  its  profperity.  Such  men  will  fpeedily 
perceive,  that  this  profperity  can  not  only  be  of  xhort 
duration, — if  public  morals  are  neglefted,  if  no 
check  is  given  to  the  growing  depravity  which  pre- 
vails, and  if  meafures  are  not  adopted  to  guard  the 
rifing  generation  againfl  the  evil  examples  to  w'hich 
they  are  expofed. 

The  Philanthropifts  will  alfo,  in  this  volume,  find 
abundance  of  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  that  benevo- 
lence, and  thofe  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
which  occupy  their  attention,  and  conftitute  their 
chief  pleafure. — It  is  earneRly  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
may  produce  an  univerfal  defire  to  attain  thofe  ob- 
jects, which  are  (hewn  to  be  fo  immediately  connect- 
ed, with  the  Public  good. 

Next  to  the  evils  which  are  experienced  from  ac- 
tual depredations  upon   property,  bv   thefts,  robbe- 

2  r 
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ries,  and  embezzlements, — by  the  fabrication  of 
bafe  money, — and  by  frauds,  forgeries,  cheating, 
fwindling,  and  receiving  ftolen  goods,  it  has  been 
fliewn  that  many  preiTures  arife  from  the  defe6ls  in 
the  laws  relative  to  the  deteftion,  trial,  and  convic- 
tion of  offenders  ;  particularly  from  the  deficiency  of 
jurifdiction  in  the  citv  and  police  Magiflrates,  the 
want  of  funds  to  reward  OlHcers  of  Juftice,  watch- 
men, patroles,  and  beadles,  who  may  aft  meritori- 
oufly  in  apprehending  delinquents  ;  and,  laflly,  in 
the  trial  of  criminals,  for  want  of  a  general  Profecw 
tor  for  the  Crown,  to  attend  to  the  Public  intereft,  and 
to  prevent  thofe  frauds  (in  fuborning  evidence,  and 
in  compounding  felonies,)  whereby  many  of  the 
mofl  abandoned  are  let  loofe  upon  Society,  while 
thofe  who  are  novices  in  crimes  are  often  punifhed. 

The  next  Hated  in  the  clafs  of  evils  is,  that  which 
anfes  from  the  laws  as  they  now  fland,  relative  to 
punijhments.  Their  extreme  feverity,  in  rendering 
fuch  a  multitude  of  crimes  capital,  which  Juries  can 
never  be  made  to  believe  are  of  that  nature,  in  point 
of  aftual  atrocity,  has  proved  a  very  ferious  misfor- 
tune to  the  country,  in  the  adminillration  of  criminal 
juflice.  Becaufe  the  punifhment  is  too  fevere,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  delinquent  is  fent  back  upon 
Society,  encouraged  to  renew  his  depredations  upon 
the  pubHc  by  his  having  efcaped  (although  guilty) 
without  any  chaftifement  at  all. 

It  is  unqueilionably  true,  and  little  doubt  will  be 
entertained  by  any  who  attentively  examine  this 
Work,  that  the  dread  of  fevere  punifhment,  in  the 
manner  the  law  is  executed  at  prefent,  has  not  the 
Icall  efTeft  in  deterring  hardened  offenders  from  the 
commiiTion  of  crimes. 

The  catalogue  of  offences,  rendered  capital  in  the 
laft  and  prefent  century,  affords  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  fanguinary  nature  of  our  criminal  code  ;  ex- 
hibiting features  of  feverity  by  no  means  reconcileable 
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cither  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  the   principles  of 
humanity,  or  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  liberty. 

An  opinion  feems  to  have  been  formed,  that  crimes 
were  to  be  prevented  by  the  feverity  of  the  punifli- 
ment.  That  this  opinion  has  been  erroneous  fecms 
to  be  proved  by  inconteftable  evidence,  adduced  in 
various  parts  of  this  Work  ;  and  elucidated  by  a  va- 
riety of  reafoning,  which  it  is  hoped  cannot  fail  to 
bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who 
will  beftow  time  in  the  inveftigation  of  a  fubjed  of  lb 
great  importance  to  Society. 

Lafl,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  detailed,  are 
thofe  deficiencies  and  imperfeclions,  which  arife  from 
the  Police  Syftem  ;  as  explained  in  the  13th  and  14th 
Chapters — A  variety  of  inconveniencies,  it  appears, 
originate  from  this  fource  ;  and  reafons  are  addu- 
ced, to  convince  the  reader  that  the  national  fecurity, 
and  profperity,  are  more  dependent  on  a  well-regu- 
lated and  corred;  Syftem  of  Police,  than  has  been  ge- 
nerally fuppofed. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  evils,  detailed  in 
this  Work,  it  now  becomes  neceffary  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  fame  collefted  view  of  the  Remedies. 

In  accomplifhing  this  objeft,  while  the  Author 
ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  thefe  fuggefted  reme- 
dies, or  at  lead  a  part  of  them,  may  be  brought  in 
due  time  under  the  confideration  of  the  Legiflature, 
for  thepurpofe  of  being  enatled  into  Laws,  or  other- 
wife  carried  into  effect ;  they  are  now  prefented  to 
the  reader  under  eight  diftiiict  heads ;  applicable  to 
the  nature  of  the  peculiar  evils  mcani  to  be  remedied: 
Public  Morals — The  prevention  of  Crimes  in  general — ■ 
The  Plunder  and  Pillage  on  the  River  Thames — The 
Frauds,  Embezzlements,  and  Thefts  in  the  Public 
Arfenals,  Ships  of  War  and  Tranfports — The  coining, 
felling,  and  uttering  of  Bafe  Money — Puriif events  and 
pardons — Imperfeclions  in  the  prefent  Syflcm  of  Police — 
Evils  not  provided  for  by  ex!^fti7:g  Laws. 
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Remedies  propofed for  the  Removal  of  thofe  Evils 
which  relate  to 

PUBLIC  MORALS, 

The  firft  flep  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes  in 
great  focieties,  is  to  look  accurately  at  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  Morals  ;  fince  it  is 
from  this  fource  alone  that  oifences  of  every  denomi- 
nation have  their  origin. 

With  a  view  to  the  corre6lion  of  thofe  evils, 
which  arife  from  improper  Education,  and  idle  and 
bad  habits,  the  following  Propofitions  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  confideration  of  the  Pubhc. 

I.  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poffiblc,  the  vices  and  im- 
morality generated  in  diforderly  public  houfes,  certain  re- 
lations r.re  propofed.  which  are  elucidated  and  explained  in 
page  30,  and  the  note  there 

II.  For  the  purpofe  of  checking  thofe  evils  which  arife  from 
Jdlenefs^  turning  the  mind  to  fraud  by  a  variety  of  tricks 
and  devices,  whereby  multitudes  live  by  fwindling,  cheat- 
ing, and  gambling,  it  is  propofed  to  extend  the  defcription 
of  the  A6t  of  the  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24,  relative  to  perfons 
obtaining  goods  hy  falfe  pj-etenc^s — to  Horfes^  Cattle, 
Bank-Notes,  Bills,  Notes  of  Hand,  "  and  to  every  device 
"  by  which  another  is  defrauded  of  his  juji  right,  and 
"  where anintention  to  deceive  the  party  ultimately  wrong- 
*■'■  ed  can  be  made  appear."  [Vide  page  105;  2LnAz\{o  pages 
125  to  131  ;  where  thefe  mifchiefsare  fully  explained  and 
elucidated.] — To  extend  the  a6t  of  9  Queen  Anne,  cap. 
14,  which  enables  Juftices  to  bind  over  to  their  good  be- 
haviour, perfons  who  fupport  themfelves  for  the  mofl:  part 
by  Gaming — to  a  more  enlarged  defcription  of  immoral 
perfons,  who  are  fufpe<fted  to  live  by  ails  of  fraud  and 
fwindling  J  wherever  they  cannot  fhew  that  they  have  any 
eflate,  or  vifible  means  of  living  in  honefty  ;  [Vide  pages 
J06,  107]  And  further,  to  extend  the  laws  now  in  being 
refpedting  Lottery  vagrants,  to  proprietors  or  keepers  of 
Gaming-houfes,  and  alfo  to  waiters,  fervants,  and  aflif- 
tants,  who,  on  being  apprehended,  may,   on  proper  proof, 
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be    puniflied   as  rogues  and  vagabonds.     See  pages  iii, 

in.  'I  he  laws  relative  to  the  Lottery  being  ftill  extremely 
imperfeil,  from  which  fource  arife  infinite  mifchicfs  imme- 
diately tending  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  it  is  propofed 
to  amend  thefe  laws  by  the  adoption  of  certain  regulations  ; 
explained  and  elucidated  in  pnges  il^  to  II9  ;  afid parti- 
cularly under  the  eight  different  heads  in  pages  120,  121, 
and  \ll. 

IV.  It  is  propofed,  that  all  members  of  Friendly  Societies^ 
(authorifed  and  regulated,  by  the  a£ts  of  the  33d  Geo.  ill. 
cap.  54;  35th  Geo.  111.  cap.  ni.)  who  fliall  be  convii^ed 
of  being  concerned,  in  any  manner,  in  illegal  infurances, 
or  tranfaftions  in  the  Lottery,  fhall  (by  law)  be  excluded 
and  expelled  from  the  faid  Societies,  and  ftiall  forfeit  all 
right  and  benefit  arifing  from  their  being  members  of  the 
fame. — 

(t^  The  advantages  of  this  regulation,  in  guarding  a  vafl; 
body  of  working  people  againft  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery, 
is  explained  in  page  119,  and  in  the  note  there. 

V.  The  ftatutes  relative  to  Servants,  Handicrafts,  and  La- 
bourers, are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  appear  even  to 
be  marked  with  features  of  feverity  beyond  what  the  of- 
fence may  feem  to  deferve  ;  where  the  turpitude  is  confin- 
ed to  a  fli2;ht  breach  of  a  civil  contrail.  In  all  thefe  laws, 
however,  menial  or  domeftic  fervants  are  excluded;  to 
them  no  punifhment  attaches  at  all,  in  many  inftances,  for 
breaches  of  moral  duty  ;  and  hence  great  inconveniencies 
arife,  and  vices  are  generated,  which  might  otherwife,  by 
mild  regulations,  have  been  prevented.  It  would,  therefore, 
exceedingly  ferve  the  caufe  of  morality,  if  the  whole  laws 
relative  to  fervants  were  revifed,  and  a  general  fyftcm, 
fomewhat  milder  than  the  prefent  adopted,  in  v/hich  meni- 
al fervants  Ihould  be  included' — Fide  pages  lo-,  I  lO,  II7, 
118,  and  119 — further  explained  in  the  5th  Article  of  the 
9th  head  of  this  Chapter. 

Vi.  It  is  propofed  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  thofc  duties  of 
morality  and  religion,  breaches  of  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture, moft  injurious  to  Societv,  by  the  lame  penalties 
which  arc  infliiled  for  fmall  breaches  of  civil  contrails. 
Great  evils  arife,  at  prefent,  from  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  cohabiting  together  v/ithout  matrimony  ;  [vide  note 
page  30  ;J  alfo  from  grofs  a<Sl6  of  fcduftion,  by  means  of 
promifes  or  marriage,  and  other  fraudulent  and  criminal 
devices,  by  which  unfufpeiHIng  innocence  is  entrapped  and 
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betrayed;  for  thefe  the  law  has  provided  no  punifhment, 
that  in  its  nature  can  operate  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
with  the  mafs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  of- 
fence of  adultery  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  code; 
to  which  caufe  rnay  be  afcribed  the  many  inftances  which 
occur  of  criniinal  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  in  the 
lower  ranks  ;  deftroying  thofe  ties  which  bind  Society  to- 
gether, and  annihilating  every  fenfe  of  morality  and  virtue 
— vide  pages  188,  and  189. 
VII.  It  is  propofed  to  eftabliih  a  lefs  expenfive  fyflem,  with 
refpecSt  io  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  by  properly  conjii- 
tuted  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  and  to  make  certain  other  regula- 
tions, calculated  to  preferve  the  morals  of  unfortunate  fa- 
milies, by  reftoring  to  their  offsprings  fuch  parents,  whofe 
misfortunes,  and  not  their  crimes,  have  doomed  them  to 
the  horrors  of  perpetual  imprifonment.  Vide  pages  305 
to  308. 


ZJlahUJhjnents  fuggejled  to  prevent  the  Corruption 
of  Morals^  depending  chiefly  on  private  munifi- 
cence^ and  where  legiflatlve  regidatlo  ns  are  nrjt 
immediately  neceffary. 

I.  An  Afylum,  or  place  of  induflrv,  for  poor,  indigent,  male 
outcajisy  difcharged  from  gaols  after  puniftiment,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  character;  vide  notes  in 
72,  andl2\i  alfo  pages -^l^  72,  74,   177,  224  to  llj. 

II.  An  Afylum,  or  place  of  induilry,  for  poor,  indigent,  fe- 
male outcafts,  diicharged  from  gaols  ;  and  miferable  for- 
lorn proftitutes,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  fubfif- 
tence, but  unable  to  find  employment  on  account  of  the 
lofs  of  chara£ler.     See  notes  in  pages  ii^  224* 

Thefe  two  eftablifliments    would  prove  great  ads 
of  charity  and    humanity.     At  prefent    a  numerous 

*  When  his  confidered  that  (including  the  I'ancus  clnjijh,)  above  Fifty  Thou- 
fand  Females  are  fuppofed  to  live  chiefly  by  Proftitution  in  this  great  Metropo- 
lis ;  a  ftrong  impulfe  muit  arife  in  the  mind,  Lvourable  to  an  inftitution,  which 
would  aflbrd  the  means  of  reforming  the  mor^lE  of,  at  leaft-  a  past  of,  thefe  our 
niiferablf  outcafls. 
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body  of  unfortunate  perfons,  who  have  fuffered  pu- 
nifhrnent  for  offences,  or  who  have  been  viftims  of 
fedudion  and  proflitution,  having  no  means  f  f  fub- 
fiflence,  are  often  reduced  to  the  fliocking  aherna- 
tive  of  returning  to  criminal  purfuits  ;  though  their 
punifliments,  and  their  misfortunes,  may  have  im- 
prefTed  on  their  minds  a  bias  favourable  to  reforma- 
tion and  induftry. 

In  thefe  Afylums,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult, 
with  good  and  proper  management,  to  introduce  fuch 
beneficial  works  as  would  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  co- 
ver the  expence.  The  males  might  be  employed  in 
fpinning  twine  and  making  cordage,  who  have  not 
been  bred  to  particular  mechanical  employments, 
which  could  be  carried  on  in  fuch  Afylums  :  while 
the  females  could  be  fubfifled  from  their  labour  in 
tambour,  embroidery,  or  other  needlework — in  binding 
JJjoes — -Jinifljing  gloves — making  Jlops,  and  foldiers  and 
feamen  s  Jhirts — knitting  Jiockings — picking  cotton  — and 
?nany  other  branches  of  work ;  which  might  be  pro- 
cured by  following  up  the  refources  which  the  Me- 
tropohs  affords  for  every  fpecies  of  human  labour. 

III.  An  inftitvition  for  preventing  corruption  of  morals  amons^ 
menial  and  other  fervants  ;  by  means  of  an  afTociation  of 
mafters  and  heads  of  families,  who  fhall  promife  and  en- 
gage to  make  it  an  exprefs  condition  with  all  fervants,  em- 
ployed by  them,  whether  male  or  female,  that  gaming  iii 
in  the  lottery,  by  means  of  infurance,  fhall  fubjecSt  them 
to  an  immediate  difcharge,  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  certain 
portion  of  their  wages. 

A  reg-ulation  of  this  fort,  carried  into  execution 
generally,  in  every  parifh  in  the  Metropohs,  would 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  preferving  the  morals  of 
fervants ;  and  confequently  of  faving  numbers  who 
are  led  by  this  unaccountable  mania  into  a«5ts  of  im- 
prudence, indifcretion,  and   criminality,  which    ter- 
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minate,  at    length,  in   their  deflruftion.     See  pages 
ii6j   117,    118,   in  the  notes  there. "^ 


SECONDLY : 

Remedies  fuggejied  for  guarding  the  Public  againjl 
Fraud  and  Depredation^  and  fur  the 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES. 

I.  The  principal  Remedies,  applicable  to  thefe  important  ob- 
jects, relate  to  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods;  and  will  be 
found  fpecifically  detailed  under  9  different  heads,  in  pa- 
ges 144  to  146  ;  and  the  propofitions  therein  contained,  are 
explained  and  elucidated  in  pages  32,  33,  34;  35^039; 
40  to  55  ;  69  to  76  ;  120;  173  to  190  ;  205  to  208;  and 
alio  366,   368  in  the  notes 

The  firfl  propofition  relates  to  a  confolidation  of 
the  laws,  now  in  being,  relative  to  Receivers  of  fto- 
len goods — and  the  remaining  eight  relate  to — ift, 
the  Utility  of  Making  the  Receiving  of  ftolen  Goods 
an  original  offence — and  2d,  Extending  this  offence 
to  money,  bank  notes,  Korfes,  cattle,  &c. — 3d  and 
4th,  To  the  competency  of  the  Receivers*  evidence, 
and  to  rewards. — 5th  and  6th,  to  the  regulation  of 
various  Dealers  in  Old  Iron,  and  other  articles. — 
7th,  To  the  Drivers  of  Hackney  Coaches. — and  8th 
To  Watchmen  and  Patroles  ;  the  whole  forming  a 
fyftem  of  Prevention,  which,  if  fandioned  by  legif- 
lative  authority,  would  certainly  reftrain  the  Com- 
miffion  of  Crimes  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 


*  It  is  calculated,  that  there  are  feHoin  lef-  than  trn  tho-ijimi yri:ant%,  of  both 
fexes,  at  all  times,  out  ot' place  in  ths  Metropolis. — This  one  proof,  among  many 
others,  otthe  depravity  which  prevails,  and  of  the  inrjportance  of  the  regulation 
picpol'ed  in  thefoiegoiiig  page.     .  ■  , 

\ 
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Other  regulations,  tending  to  the  fame  objed,  re- 
late to  to  the  following  Propqfttiotis. 

2.  For  regifteiing  TyodgiriL^-F^oiife?,  where  the  rent  does  not 
exceed  los.  weekly.      Sec  poge  76. 

3.  For  rendering  it  incumbent  on  MagiRrates  to  licenfe 
Pawnbrokers,  and  to  refufe  fuch  licence  if  proper  evidence 
of  good  character  is  not  adduced  ;  and  alfo  fecurity  for 
good    behaviour.      See  note  pages  lll^  112. 

^  There  are  alfo  other  regulations  of  great  importance^  re- 
lative to  Pawnbrokers^  the  adoption  ofwhtch^  would  tend^ 
in  an  eminent  degree^  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
comfort  and  proteSfion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people^  as- 
%vell  as  to  the  prevention  of  Cri?nes. —  Thejcy  the  Author 
has  already  digefied^  and  will  have  a  great  fatisf action  in 
bringing  forward  xvhenever  the  period  Jhall  arrive^  that 
the  attention  of  the  Legiflature  Jhall  be  turned  to  Objedls  of 
Police. 

4.  For  regulating  licenfes  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  to  be 
granted  by  the  Magiftrates.      See  pages  112,   1 1 3, 

5.  Forlicenfing  in  like  manner,  by  the  Magiftrates,  all  di- 
urnal Shop-auclioneers.     See  pages  li2y   114, 

6.  For  extending  certain  Regulations  to  Advercifing  Money 
Lenders,  as  explained  in  pages  113,   114. 

7.  For  a  general  law  relative  to  Weights  and  Meafures,  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.     Seepage  124.. 


THIRDLY : 

Remedies  Juggcjledfor  the  preventioii  of  Pillage 
and  Plunder  in  Ships  and  Vejfels^  and  upon  the 
Wharves    and  ^ays  on  the  River  Thames. 

The  regulations  relative  to  fmall  dealers  In  (lores, 
cordage,  hand-fluff,  metals,  hz.  which  have  been 
recommended  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  the  pre- 
vent oyi  of  crimes.,  if  adopted  and  fandlloned  by  the 
Legiflature,  with  additional  checks,  which,  mav  be 
2   IT 
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eftablifhed  by  the  merchants  themfelves  (as  explain- 
ed m  page  52,)  will  go  very  far  towards  the  correc- 
tion of  many  of  thofe  evils  detailed  in  the  3d  Chap- 
ter. But  the  mofl  effeftual  relief  vnW  probably  be 
derived  from  the  eftablifhment  of  p  oper  Docks, 
which  fhall  render  the  tranfit  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties by  lighters,  and  other  craft,  unneceflary.  See 
pages  40  f(?  56. 

In  addition,  however,  to  thofe  regulations  re- 
quiring legiflative  affiftance,  there  are  others  (as  has 
been  hinted)  v/hich  may  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  Merchants,  of  their  own  motion  and  authority  ; 
calculated  to  give  very  confiderable  relief;  if  car- 
ried into  efF  £1:,  with  a  proper  regard  to  fyftem, 
and  under  the  affurance  of  a  due  execution.  Of 
thefe,  the  following  feem  of  the  mofl  material  con- 
fequence. 

1.  That  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Weft-India  Mer- 
chants, at  their  meeting,  held  the  27th  of  April,  1790,  be 
carried  effeSluaJJy  into  execution,  and  due  provifion  made 
for  that  purpofj* 

2.  That  at  leafl  four  g:;ood  and  p.ble  men,  fkilled  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  acquainted  \Aith  the  navigation  cfthe  Thames, 
be  appointed  as  hai  bour-mafters ;  to  have  under  their  con- 
troul  fix  boats' crews  who  Ihall  be  conftantly  on  the  watch 
to  dete6t  offenders. 

3.  That  the  difcharge  of  veffels,  particularly  in  the  Weft- 
India  trade,  be  facilit.vted  as  n.uch  as  pofiible. — That  for 
this  purpnf?,  not  oi)ly  partial  entries  (as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticabl;  )  ftiall  be  aboliHied  ;  but  alfo  the  pra£lice  of  allow- 
ine  30  days  from  the  report,  for  the  difchargc  of  rum. 

4.  That  a  total  abolition  (h")uld  a'fj  take  pbce  cf  the  pntc- 
tice  of  drawina  I2lb.  of  Sugar  from  every  hogfhead,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  funple — this  upon  140,000  Hhds.  of 
Su^ar  imported  in  1794,  amounted  to  i.,6^0,coo  II? s.tvbic h 
at  0  \-'2,d.  per  !b.  is  ^"60.000  a  year — -for  Jamples  alone  ! 

*  Vide  Report  of   the  Gommi'tee  of   the   Houfe   of  Cornmons,  on  the   l>rft 
iT'ode  of  provi'Jing  acco  riUioJa'ioii  t    the  Trade  of  Londun,  p-ige    (.S,     Appendix 
Z)  ,   where  tacfc  Ixcfoiu-iUj^^  are  ip^ci;i-a:l_v  detaiiijd. 
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5.  Thnt  the  Captain  and  Mate  (or  M  Icsft  the  Mate)  fhonld' 
be  always  on  hoard,  durins  the  ciifcharpe  of  every  veffel  ; 
whicM,  in  no  cafe  whatever,  fliould  be  Itft  to  the  care  vf 
luiT.pf-rs. 

6.  That  the  rults  eftabliflied  bv  the  F.aft-India  Company, 
with  regard  to  lumpers,  fhould  be  adopted  by  mcichants, 
and  importers  of  every  defcription  ;  and  that  no  one  (hould 
be  aJipitted  to  labour  onboardof  any  (hip,  who  hnd  frocksj 
or  wide  trowfers,  or  any  loofe  dr^f^;  nor  (hould  fuch  km- 
pers  be  permitted  to  eo  on  fhore  till  the  evening,  and  then 
each  of  them  to  be  fearched  on  leaving  the  fhip's  fide. 

7.  That  in  ail  cafes  where  veflels  difchnrge  in  the  ftream 
no  g'lods  of  a  ptirtable  nature,  or  liable  to  be  pilfered, 
fhoulJ  be  permitted  to  be  unQiipped  into  any  other  craft, 
than  clofe  lighters  locked,  and  fecureu  with  double  keys, 
one  to  be  kept  by  the  Revenue  Officer,  and  the  other  by 
the  Wharfinger. 

8.  That  Wharfingers  ihould  be  liable  for  plunderage  of  goods 
in  the  warehoufes  under  their  charge j  (^vhich  is  known  to 
be  vervextcnfive  at  prcfent:)  and  that  fuch  Wharfingers 
and  Warchoufe-men  fhould  fee  that  -all  fugar  cafks  are 
flowed  upon  their  bulge,  and  not  upon  their  ends  as  at  pre- 
fect, to  prev;;nt  drainage. 

Andjinally,  by  a  regulation  of  the  Executive  Govern* 
ment — To  encreafe  the  falaries  of  the  Tide-officer  , 
fo  as  to  put  them  above  the  temptation  of  conniving 
at  fraud  and  ( lunder. — They  have  a  certain  appear- 
ance to  fupport,  though  their  falaries  are  not  equal 
to  common  labourers.  This,  in  a  manner,  com- 
pels them  to  be  immoral,  and  reconciles  them  to  a6ls 
of  fraud,  as  the  perquifites  of  office,  becaufe  their 
neceflities  are  preffing,  and  mufl  be  fupplied. — It  is' 
an  ill-judged  parfimony.  The  Revenue  in  every  de- 
partment, where  inferior  otHcers  are  appointed  to 
prevent  frauds,  would  be  exceedingly  benefited  by  a 
confiderable  augmentation  of  their  falaries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moral  principle  would  be  preferved. 

Thefe  regulations,  enforced  by  a  correct  fyftem  of 
police,  (^See  pages  20  :  55  :  146,  147  :  268,  269  : 
and  279 — 382)  would  produce  unfpeakable  advan- 
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tages,  In  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  In  the  pro- 
tedion  of  commercial  property. 


FOURTHLY : 

Kemedies  fuggejled  for  the  prevention  of  Ahufes^ 
Frauds^  Plunder^  and  Pillage  In  the  Navy^ 
Vi^uall'mg^  and  Ordnance  Departments — in 
Ships  of  War  and  Tranfports — /;/  Dock-Turds^ 
and  other  Repo/itories. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  (^from  page  56  to  68,)  ex- 
plains the  extreme  mifchiefs  which  at  prefent  are  ex- 
perienced, in  this  particular  department  :  and  the  re- 
medies are  digeflcd  nndor /even  dijlincis  heads  in  pages 
64,  and  65  ;  from  which  a  Bill  in  Parliament  may 
be  formed,  with  fuch  improvements  and  alterations, 
as  a  full  difcuflion  of  the  fubjed  (hall  fuggefl. 

In  addition  to  thefe  fuggefted  Legiflative  regula- 
tions others  are  propofed,  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  are  competent  to  eflabliih,  without  the 
interference  of  Parliament  ;  as  they  merely  relate 
to  the  management  of  their  own  fervants. — Thefe 
may  be  clafled  under^^  different  heads,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Abolition  of  the  perquifite  of  Chips.  See  pages  63, 
and  64,  and  the  notes  there. 

2..  The  introduction  of  various  checks  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  of  ftores  received  and  delivered;  fimilar 
to  the  mode  pradlifed  in  the  Kxcife,  as  far  as  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  can  be  applied  to  the  different  public  repofitories.  See 
page  66. 

3.  The  increafe  of  Salaries  to  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Ser- 
vants of  every  defcription  in  the  Army  and  Navy  depart- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  money> 
and  the  means  of  living,  fince  their  Salaries  were  fixed 
above  a  century  ago;  and  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  to 
the  emoluments  arifing  from  legal  ftres  or  perquifites:  (a 
as   to  place   every   perfon  holding  a   public    truft,    above 
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thofe  temptations  which  induce  needy  and  diftrefled 
individuals  to  depart  from  the  ri:les  of  common  honsfty. 
See  page  66. 

4.  The  confequent  abolition  offees,  perquifites,  and  gratui- 
ties, in  every  public  department,  connetEled  with  the  Navy 
or  Army.      See  page  66. 

5.  The  eflablifhment  of  a  rule  that  an  annual  inventory 
(hall  be  taken  of  the  public  Itores,  and  accounts  made  up 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  (hew  how  every  article  has  been 
applied;  thereby  forming;  a  competent  check  upon  the 
OfHcers  who  receive  and  deliver  fuch  flores.  See  page 
62. 

6.  The  eftablifhment  of  proper  Officers,  and  Boats'  Crews, 
under  the  management  of  the  folice,  at  each  Dock-Yard, 
to  prevent  the  embezzlement  and  removal  of  ftores,  or  any 
public  property  whatfoever.      See  page  60. 

The  advantages,  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a  fyflem, 
have  been  already  fo  fully  explained,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  meafure  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  feems  unne- 
ceifary  to  enter  into  further  detail. — But  if  any  doubt 
remains,  as  to  the  exceeding  great  temptation  which 
prevails  at  prefent,  let  it  be  recollefted,  that  no  na- 
tion in  the  univerfe  ever  poffefled  fuch  a  mafs  of 
floating  and  flationary  property  as  at  prefent  belongs 
to  the  Britifh  Government  ;  expofed  to  embezzle- 
ment and  plunder,  as  vt^ell  as  to  the  operation  of 
frauds  cojnmitted  by  a  multitude  of  devices.  This 
fact  will  fpeak  for  itfelf,  on  a  view  of  the  following 
eftimate : 

119  Ships  of  the  Line,  now  incommiHlon,  con- 
ftantly  in  the  a6t  of  receiving  and  difcharg- 
ing  ftores  and  provifions  ;  eftimated  at  all 
times,  including  the  value  of  the  {hips 
while  in  fervice,  at  j/^iooo  a  gun,  9182 
guns  -  -  -  j^9,l82,Oo« 

335  Ships  of  War  of  inferior  force   in  the  fame 

fituation  at  £'JSO.  £s^o.  ;^400.  /^SSO-  and 

4^54  ;r2CO.  2  gun,  on  1^427  guns  -  5,000,000 

Carried  over        13,182,000 
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Brought  over     12,182,030 

149  Ships,  viz.  89  in  ordinary,  32  b^iildins",  16 
Receiving  fiiips,  and  I2  repairing  for  ftr- 
vice  -  -  -  -  I  500,000 

500  Tranfporrc,  having  a  conftant  fuccellion   of 

n:oving  property,  oftin^ated  at  ^2000.  each       l,OCo,COO 

NavaU  Vi^ualling^  and  Ordnance  Stores  m  the 
fix  Dock-Yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
Sheernef?,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and  Ply- 
irouth,  and  in  thi;  different  Ordnance  and 
public  Repofitoii  ?,  where  property  to  a 
vaft  amount  is  dcpofitcd ;  and  where,  in 
time  of  war,  it  is  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  fluc- 
tuation, andincreafe  -  -  14,000,000 

Nav.l,  Vi6>uul!ing,  and  Ordnance  Store?,  ac- 
quired in  the  couife  of  a  year,  to  renew 
thofe  that  are  exhauRed,  unferviceable,  or 
lof^  in  time  of  war  -  _  _      3,500,000 

Naval,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  Store?,  in 
Halif:ix,  Antigua,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  be- 
longing to  the  Public,  and  expofed,  more 
or  lefs,  to  embezzlement  -  -        i,coo,cco- 

Military  Stores  in  difi-'erent  Arfenals,  and  mov- 
ing with  the  Armies  of  the  Empire  15,000,000 

Total,  Public  Property,  eflimated  at  ^50,iiS2,oco 
FIFTHLY : 

Remedies  prupofcd for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
Coinmg^  Sellhig^  and  Uttering  Bafe  Mcney. 

The  frauds  and  abufes,  relative  to  this  branch 
of  Police,  are  very  fully  detailed  in  Chapter  VI.  ; 
which  alfo  contains  various  propofitions  for  remedy- 
ing the  different  evils  arifmg  from  bafe  Coin. 

1.  That  the  exifting  laws  relative  to  the  Coinage,  from  the 
25th  of  Edward  111.  to  the  25i.h  of  his  prefint  Aliajcfty,  be 
rt  vifcd  and  confolidated  ;  fo  as  to  render,  the  whole  clear, 
concife,  and  explicit.      See  page  92. 

2.  That  the  various  propofitions  and  regulations  contained  in 
p(iges(^:^^  to  99,  of  this  Work,  arranged  under  fourteen  dif- 
ferent   heads,  be   formed  into  an   A61  of  Parliament ;  as 
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havinor  an  immediate  tendency  to  defsnt  the  modern  t'-iclcs 
and  devices  of  Coiner?,  Dealers  and  Ucterersof  h.-if"«  Mo- 
tley ;  and  to  remove  the  imperfeiftions  aiid  deficiL-iicics  of  the 
prefent  Mint  law?. 

3.  That  a  new  Coinage  of  Silver  fliould  take  [)lace  as  a  ne- 
c.fiary  appendatre  to  the  propofed  improvements  ;  iii 
which,  befides  Shilling?,  and  Sixpences,  the  introdu6tion 
of  a  Silver  Coin  of  the  valu.'  of  3  1.  and  of  a  Ciold  Coin  of 
the  value  «f  ^s.  is  repiefented  as  lilcely  to  he  produfliveof 
great  benefit  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country;  relieving 
Traders  from  the  inconveniencies  arifmg  from  an  incrcafe 
of  the  circulation  of  Copper,  and  bafe  Silver  Money. 
See  pages  100,    lOl. 

4.  I'hat  a  new  Coina2;e  of  Copper  A'loncy  be  adopted,  fimilar 
to  the  mafterly  and  beautiful  fpccimens  propofed  to  be  fa- 
bricated by  M.  Bolton,  £fq.  of  Birminti^ham,  in  the  year 
J790;  by  which  means,  not  only  counterfeits  would  be 
prevented,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  public,  as  the  intrinfic 
and  denominative  value  would  be  nearly  the  fame;  but, 
through  the  medium  of  this  fpecies  of  Coin,  an  exportation 
might  be  promoted  to  foreign  Countries,  beneficial  to  the 
nation  in  a  very  high  decree,  in  Uie  confumpticn  ot  a 
f-lome  Manufad^ure.  See  note  in  page  ^o ;  alfo  pages 
ICO,    lOI. 

0-  The  Author  has  great  fatlsfadlon  in  men- 
tlonincr  that  the  Solicitor  to  the  Mint  has  been  au- 
thorifed  to  fubmit  the  fuggeftions,  here  offered  on 
this  fubjeft,  to  the  confideration  of  two  able  and  ex- 
perienced Crown  Lawyers ;  who  are  preparing  a 
Bill  for  the  purpofe  of  punifhing  and  preventing  the 
above  evils  :  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  this  Bill  will 
foon  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament;  but  alfo 
that  it  may  be  fucceeded  by  meafures  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  various  other  preffures  detailed  in  this 
Work. 
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SIXTHLY  : 

Remedies  propofedfor  improving  the  Syjlem  of  Pu- 
nijhments  and  Pardons. 

I.  That  the  Criminal  Code,  fo  far  as  relates  to  fevere  pu- 
nifhments,  and  particularly  to  the  punifhment  of  death, 
(hould  be  revifed  ;  and  rendered  more  confonant  to  huma- 
nity, and  the  fentiments  of  the  public  mind  ;  fo  as  to 
enfure  convidlions,  by  proportioning  the  punifhment  to 
the  offence;  and  by  aboliftiing  the  fentence  of  death,  ex- 
cept where  very  atrocious  crimes  are  committed.  See 
Chap.  XL  pages  182,  215,  alfo  Chap.  XII.  pages  217, 
228,  and2op. 

1.  When  the  offence  is  of  fo  atrocious  a  nature  as  to  deferve 
death  the  execution  of  the  criminal  to  be  as  folemn  and 
terrific  as  poffible;  and  conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imprefs  upon  the  multitude,  who  are  fpeftators,  a  dread  of 
the  crime;  while  they  admit  thejuftice  of  the  fentence,  and 
the  neceflity  of  the  facrifice.      See  pages  230,  and  250. 

3.  Thedifpofal  of  capital  and  other  convifts,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  by  adopting  the  plan,  digefted  un- 
der four  diftinil:  heads  ;  relative  to  Tranfportation^ — the 
Hulks^ — Labour  at  the  Public  JVorks^  and  Penitentiary 
Houfes.  See  pages  249,  250;  elucidated  in  pages  230, 
231  ;  and  238,  to  254. 

4.  That  the  plan  of  building  National  Penitentiary  Houfes, 
as  authorifcd  by  the  A6ls  of  the  19th  and  34th  of  his  pre- 
fent  Majefly,  be  carried  into  execution,  and  inferior  and 
difeafed  offenders  placed  in  thefe  Afylums.  See  pages  22; 
and  232  to  235. 

5.  That  certain  general  rules  be  laid  down,  as  conditions, 
on  which  pardons  fhould  be  granted,  whereof  the  follow- 
ing is  the  fubflance,  viz. 

ifl.  That  difcoveries  fhould  be  made,  ufeful  to  public 
juflice.      See  pages  i^^  to  21;   228. 

2d.  That  the  moft  authentic  information  fhould  be  obtained, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Judges  and  Committing  Ma- 
giflrates,  how  far  the  delinquent  merits  the  extenfion  of 
the  Royal  Mercy.      See  page  22. 

3(1.  That  wherever  the  condition  of  the  pardon  is  not  tranf- 
portation,  or  hard  labour  for  life,  fecurity  fhall  be  entered 
into^  by  the  parties  m.aking  application,  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  delinquent.     See  pages  22%t  1\S' 
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SEVENTHLY : 


Remedies  propofedfor  improving  the  Police  ofth 

Metropolis, 


I.  That  a  Board  of  Police^  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  confifting 
of  three  refponfible  Commiflioiiers,  to  adl  under  the  direc- 
tion and  controul  of  his  JVlajtfl-y's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Their  duty  is  explained  \n  pages  20,  21;  268  to  i-^o ;  and 
more  at  large  under  twelve  different  heads,  in  pages  2jSy 
to  281. 

The  propriety  of  this  fyftem,  elucidated  and  enforced  by  va- 
rious obfervations  ;  in  Chapters  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and 
VI.  and  alfo  in  pages  134,  135  ;  147;  162,  163;  281 
and  I'ii, 

1.  That  Cuunfel  for  the  Crown,  under  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  the  time  being,  be  appointed  to  carry  on  all  profecu- 
tions  which  relate  to  public  wrongs;  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  frauds  in  the  adminiftration  of  Juflice,  and 
protecting  the  fufferers  from  expence. 

This  propofition  opened  \npages  17,  22. — explained  In  pages 
173,  174,   175;   178,  179,  180;   184,  ««^/ 193. 

3.  'Ihat  Officers  of  Juftice,  Conftables,  Hcadboroughs, 
Watchmen,  Patroles,  and  Beadles,  fhould  be  encourag- 
ed, by  moderate  rewards,  to  detect  and  apprehend  every 
defcription  ofOfFenders.  See  pages  162,  164;  167;  and 
172. 

4.  That  V/atchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  metropolis  fhould  be 
under  the  controul  of  Magiftrates,  acSting  within  the  divi- 
fion.  See  page  i6j. — The  fyftem  to  be  improved,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  Horfe  Patroles,  and  a  greater  allowance 
made  to  obtain  able-bodied  men.      See  pages  164  to  166. 

5.  That  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  of 
London  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
that  of  the  Police  Magiftrates  to  the  City;  fo  far  as  re- 
fpecSts  the  detection  of  Off*enders,  and  warrants  to  fearch 
forftolen  property  and  coining-tools.  Sec.  See  pages  169, 
170. 

6.  'i'hat  the  Syftem  of  Police  Masjiftrates  be  extended  to 
the  City  of  London;  for  the  reafons  ftated  in  pages  263 
to  268. 

7.  That  Magiftrates  of  Police  fhould  have  the  power  of  dif-' 
burfino^  fmall  fums  of  money;  for  ufeful  infonnations,  lead- 
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ing  to  the  dctcdlion  and  apprehenfion  of  Offenders,  or 
the  prevenrion  of  Crimes.  See  pages  l6a,  163;  167; 
261,  262,  263. 

8.  That  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  the  length  of  time 
which  elapfes  before  the  trial,  of  perfons  committing  Of- 
fences in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  be  removed — if  poflible,  by  making  it 
lawful  to  try  Offences  committed  in  Southwark,  at  the 
Juftice  Hall  at  the  Old  Bailey;  which  may  be  done  before 
a  Jury  of  the  vicinage.      Seepages  176,   177,  in  the  note. 

9.  That  an  arrangement  be  made  for  the  improvement  of 
what  is  denominated  Civil  Police,  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
inferior  tribunals  for  difti  ibuting  juftice,  in  all  a6lions  of 
Debt  under  ;^50.  and  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  pre- 
fent  enormous  cxpence,  and  extending  relief  to  traders  in 
general.     See  pages  303,  304. 


EIGHTHLY  : 

Remedies  fiiggefted for  certain  Evils  not  fiifficlent- 
ly  provided  for  by  cxifling  Laws, 

I.  Perfons  who  forge  the  firm  of  any  commercial  houfe,  and 
thereby  obtain  goods  upon  the  credit  of  fuch  firm,  are  now 
only  punifliable  for  a  mifdemeanor.  The  forgery  in  this 
cafe,  although  of  a  tendency  the  moft  dan2;erous  that  can 
be  conceived  in  a  commercial  Country,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  any  exifting  ftatute;  a  circumftance  that  will 
fcarcely  be  believed,  when  it  is  confidered,  how  eafy  it  is 
to  obtain  extenfivc  credit,  (from  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  prevails  in  co-nmercial  tranfacl:ion>,)  by  ufi;ig  the 
firm  or  fignatures  of  houfes  of  known  refpedtability. 

It  woul  !  certainly  prove  beneficial  in  the  highefl 
degree  to  place  this  offence,  fo  dangerous  in  its  na- 
ture upon  the  fame  footing  as  other  forgeries. 

A  cafe  in  point  occurred  in  1 796,  where  a  perfon 
affuming  the  firm  of  a  houfe  of  credit  at  Briflol,  or- 
dered goods  from  Manchefler  ;  defiring,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  anfwer  lliould  be  fent  to  Portfmouth, 
where  one  of  the  partners  pretended  to  have  gone  on 
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bufmefs.  By  this  device,  two  parcels  of  goods  were 
obtained,  and  fold  immediately  by  the  iharpers  at 
half  the  value  :  This  being  difcovered  by  a  Magi- 
ftrate  of  Police,  they  were  Hopped  in  their  career  ; 
and  a  number  of  unfufpecling  manufadurers,  both 
in  Manchefler  and  Leeds,  guarded  againft  the  ope- 
ration of  a  very  complicated  and  artful  confpiracy,  to 
defraud  them  of  their  property. 

2.  A  perfon  fetting  fire  to  his  own  houfe,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fraud the  Infurance  Office,  is  at  prelent,  only  confidered 
as  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor ;  and  if  his  houfe  is  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  others,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  no  offence  at  all^  known  in  our 
criminal  codc^  even  although  it  may  appear  to  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  Infurers  ;  and  the  only  re- 
medy the  Infurers  have,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  refufe  payment. 
It  feems  not  too  harfti  to  v.'ifli  that  offences  of  fuch  an  atro- 
cious nature,  (and  of  which  there  have  been  but  too  ma- 
ny inftances  of  late,)  fhould,  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tionjof  this  enormous  crime,  be punifhed  with  tranfportation. 
— If  the  fire  extends  to  another  houfe,  the  offence  is  deno- 
minated Arjon\  but  tranfa6fions  of  this  fort  being  carried 
on  in  a  hidden  way,  where  onlv  circumftantial  evidence  can 
be  obtained,  the  Jury  are  careful  of  conviifing,  as  the 
crime  is  punifhable  with  death.  It  would,  therefore  pro- 
bably be  more  beneficial  to  fociety,  that  the  punifliment 
fhould  only  be  by  tranfportation  either  for  life,  or  a  fliorter 
period,    according  to  the  malignity  of  the  cafe. 

3.  Confiderable  inconveniencies  ariie,  and  many  infamous 
perfons  efcape  with  impunity,  from  the  circuitous  method 
which  prevails  at  prefent,  ofpunifhing  thofe  feducers  of  in- 
nocence, the  keepers  of  bawdy-houfcs.' — At  prefent  they 
muft  be  proceeded  againfl  by  a  bill  of  indidment. — If  a 
power  were  given  to  two  or  more  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  to 
enquire  into  thefe  offences  in  a  fummary  way,  and  on  the 
conviction  of  fuch  bawds,  to  commit  them  for  from  three 
to  fix  months  to  the  houfe  of  corre6fioti,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence,  it  would  go  very  far  towards  fup- 
prefling,  at  leafl,  the  evil  of  feducflion  ;  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  Magiftrate  would  thus  be  more  particularly 
directed. 

4.  A  confiderable  inconvenience  at  prefent  is  experienced 
from  the   difficulty,  as  the  law  now   ftands,  of  removing 
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bad  and  profligate  lodgers ;  a  vaft  expence  is  often  incur- 
red, by  means  of  perfons  of  litigious  difpofitions  refifling 
the  notices,  of  the  landlords;  and  the  moft  trifling  and  fri- 
volous occafions,  engendered  by  the  ill  humour  of  the  par- 
ties, frequently  caufe  confiderable  diflrefs  to  both. — In  ca- 
fes of  fmaller  concern,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  a 
few  fhillingsa  week,  it  would  bean  ait  of  great  humanity 
to  empower  Magiftrates  to  decide  in  a  fummary  way: — 
it  would  check  that  fpirit  of  litigation,  which  is  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  labouring  people. 

5.  It  has  already  been  ftated  [^page  325,]  that  the  law,  as  it 
now  ftands,  has  provided  no  remeoy  where  menial  fervants 
are  refractory  and  behave  ill,  by  leaving  their  fervice,  or 
other  mifdemeanors. — Servants  in  all  other  branches  of  la- 
bour are  punifhable  by  Juftices  in  a  fummary  way,  from 
which  good  effects  have  arifen  to  the  community.  The 
moft  able  and  experienced  Magiftrates  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  fimilar  benefits  would  arife  from  extending  the 
fame  laws  to  domejlic  fervants ;  who  too  often  allow  their 
ill-regulated  paflions  to  lead  them  into  errors  and  impropri- 
eties, as  well  as  crimes;  againft  which  their  mafters  would 
be  guarded,  and  thcmfelves  kept  in  their  places,  if  exam- 
ples could  occafionally  be  made,  by  infiiding  flight  pu- 
nifhments  upon  them  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  other 
fervants  for  breaches  of  moral  contrails. 

A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  greatly  increafe 
the  number  of  good  fervants  ;  and  would  probably 
do  more  to  prevent  bad  ones,  than  any  of  the  nu- 
merous and  expenfive  fchemes,  which  philanthro- 
pic individuals  have  laudably  fet  on  foot  to  reform 
this  clafs  of  individuals. 

6.  If  fome  general  regulations  could  be  eftabliftied  by  law,  t« 
prevent  the  gleaning  corn,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  infinite  advantages  would  arife  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  honeftyof  a  great  number  of  the  labouring  people  in 
the  country;  whofe  morals  are  completely  ruined  in  early 
life,  through  this  medium  alone. — Parents  carry  their 
children  to  the  fields  during  hi^rveft;  exhibiting  an  exam- 
ple too  often,  to  infants,  which  reconciles  them  at  inatu- 
rer  years,  to  habits  of  pilfering,  ruinous  to  themf^lves,  and 
to  fociety.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  every  farmer 
to  pay  double  wages  to  gleaners,  than  pernnt  gleaning  on 
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their  own  account. — The  mifchicfs  arifing  from  it  rrufl 
be  obvious  to  every  country  Magiftratc. — It  firlt  teaches 
the  children  of  cottagers  to  become  thieves  in  a  little  wnyj 
and  afterwards  ferves  as  a  cover  for  more  extenfive  depre- 
dation'^. — Almofl  every  thi;;f,  charged  with  Jlealing  corn, 
pretends  it  was  obtained  by  gleaning. 

The  adoption  of  thefe  various  remedies  could  not 
tail  to  have  a  very  falutary  eft'eft  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes, — in  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty,— and  in  the  increafe  of  that  fpecies  of  ufeful 
induftry  and  fobriety,  which  conftitutes  the  ftrength 
and  happinefs  of  a  Nation.  Great  humanity  alfo 
would  be  extended  to  labouring  people,  by  removing 
thofe  numerous  temptations,  which  too  often  af- 
fail  them,  and  induce  many  to  become  diflioneft, 
who  would  otherwife  have  remained  innocent  and 
ufeful. 


After  travelling  over  fo  extenfive  a  field,  Vv'here 
every  ftep  is  flained  with  turpitude  and  depravity,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  contemplation  of  fuch 
objefts  will  deeply  aifecl  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
generate  notions  unfavourable  to  the  human  race. 

Such  impreifions,  however,  muft  be  cautioufly 
cherifhed.  It  mull  be  recollefted,  that  extenfive  as 
the  injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  in  which  they 
are  placed,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  true  amount, 
they  muft  be  meafured  by  the  fcale  of  a  large  Me- 
tropolis, full  of  temptations.  The  depredations 
committed,  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftonilhment 
when  compared  with  the  vaft  property  that  is  con- 
flantly  afloat:  and,  on  the  whole,  the  evils  are  per- 
haps, not  to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  increafed  or 
general  depravity  of  the  human  charafter,  as  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  laws  :  in  not  advancing  progref- 
fively  in  the  means  of  prevention,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
introduftion  of  luxury,  and  the    additional  tempta- 
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tions  which  the  Influx  of  wealth,  and  the  intercourfe 
of  commerce  occafion  in  every  country. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in  all  ages — It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  exhibited,  in  this  Treatife,  as  the  mod  deform- 
ed part  of  the  human  race,  were  once  innocent ;  and 
many  of  them,  at  leaft,  became  viftims  to  the  defici- 
ency which  has  been  fhewn  to  pervade  the  fyflem, 
with  refped:  to  the  prevention  of  crimes  : — Charity, 
then,  claims  a  tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  ; 
and  the  fame  principle  of  benevolence  muft  create  a 
defire,  wherever  the  remedies  fuggefled  in  this  Work 
flrike  the  mind  as  being  prafticable  and  proper,  to 
promote  their  early  adoption  ;  that  while  thofe  who 
are  innocent,  but  ready  to  rufli  into  the  fame  gulph 
of  mifery  and  crimes,  are  arrefted  in  their  progrefs, 
and  faved  to  the  community;  the  more  depraved, 
who  are  already  completely  abandoned  to  criminality, 
may  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  guard 
the  Pubhc  againft  their  reiterated  a6ts  of  fraud,  vio- 
lence and  depredation. 
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abolition  of  pprquifit;s                  -                                -  66 

Sartine,  Minifter  of  Police  in  Paris,  two  fingular  anecdotes  of,  274 

Saxon  Laius  relative  to  Murder                              -                             -  194 

Schools  in  the  Metropolis                                      -                                      -  290 
Seijffile-huiiiers,  A  Clafs  of  Labourers   who    hunt    after    Work   when 
Ships      are    difcharging,    chiefly    with   a  view  to 

plunder                                 -                              -  43 

)Se?w«  of  Turkey,   counterfeited  in  London                    -                         -  je 

Ser-vants — Corrupted  by    the  temptations  of  the   Metropolis  10 

Particularly  by  the  Lottery  116 
Servants  out  of  place,   10,000  in  the  Pvletropolis 

Servers,  theirorigin  and  great  u.i'.ity,   the  afts  relative  to  them  2iz 
Sharpers,  an  account  of  noted  Females  concerned  indifferent    kinds 

of  Frauds  -  -  -128 

Sharpers   and  Sivindlers,  their  various  devicfs  to  defraud  the  public  106,125 

To  find  fecurity  for  their  Good  Behaviour  107 
Ships  in  the  River  Thames,  the  Lofs  and  Inconveni.nce  arifing  from 

the  prefent  Mode  of  Difcharge                               -  41  Sec, 
^ilk  MamifaBuycs  of  Spital-I ields,  their  Addrefs    of  Thanks  for  the 

Eftablilnment  of  the  Police  Syfiem               -  26S,  n. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  Obfervations  on  the  Syltem  of  the  Kulks.   On  236,  », 

that  of  New  South  Wales                  -                            -  24^^  «. 

«'>'£ii-/£j';f5  in  London  for  Morals,  Arts,   Sec-                              _  2qo 

Society    for  the   relief  of  Perfons   imprifoned   for    Small    Debts,  an 

excellent  inrtitution                                    -  3©7,  «, 

Sodomy,  the  Laws  relative  to  it,  and  the  punifhment  Introduced  1 

into  England  by  the  Lomhards                   -  ^          ■'95 

Soutlnvark,   the  Afts  relative  to  its  Police                                  -  -U 

Spirituous  Liquors,  the  aftonifliing  Confumption  in  the  Metropolis  20,   &cz. 
Stolen  Goods,  See  Receivers 

Stores  Government:   im  Embez-z-lements  ■•    Naval  Emhcxfdeir.er.ls  ;  A&s  64 

^Vrccrs  in  the  Metropolis   eftimated  at  8000                      _  i5^ 
Sugars,  the    plunder  in    ellimated    at  yjiqOjOCOa  year  loft  by    the 

^bnters  and  mercliants,  and  ^50,000  by  the  Revenue  44 

Annual  Lofs  by  Samples /'60, 000                   2                          -  330 
^uamary  View  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Infufficiency  of  the  Police,  under 

9  dilVercnt  heads                                -                                -  20 — zz 

Of  Prifoners  comnited  in  one  year               (Talk)  i-jj 
pf  the  Evils  detailed  in  this  Worii 


pf  the  ReBicdjes  -  -  3211-^341 


INDEX.  xxlli 

Superftition  of  ihe  Jews  a  great  bar  to  induftry,  and   the  chief  caufe  Page 

of  the  Profligacy  that  prevails  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
this  perfuafion  -  -  JOj  U* 

Swindlers,  See  Sharpers, 


Temptations  to  Vice  in  a  great  Metropolis  -  aS>  37 

Thames,  River  Thames,  the    ailoiiifhing   Amount   of   Imports    and 

Exports,   eftimatcJ  at  ^66, Si  1,932,    51.  6,/.   a  year  43 

Tbift,  Petty  Thefts    by  Penbns'not  bclontjing  to    the  fraternity  of 

Thieves,   eftimated  at  ^7  10,000  -  3  5 — 37 

From  Ships  in  the  River  and   upon  the   Wharfs  ;^500,0oo 

a  year  .  -  33 

From  Dock-yards,  Ships  of  War,   &c.  ^300,000  »*- 

Burglaries,   Highway  Robberies.   &c.  &c.  ,^220,000  «'*- 

Firft  puniihed  with  Death  by  Henry  I.  anno  1  loS  200 

The  Laws  ralitive  to  Theft  in  this  and  othcv  nations  199 — 201 

Tbiives.  ProfefT^-d  Thieves  not  intimidated  when  put   on  their    trial  5 

regions  aiTigned  -  -  I75>^^7 

The  different  ClafTes  of  Perfons  who  refort  to  thieving  and 

robbing  .  -  ^9 

Many  Thieves  taken  oft  by  ihc  war,  but  many  remain  be- 
hind on  occount  of  ruptures  and  ather  difabilities,  which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  their  committing  crimes  72 

Thieves,  The  Means  uf;.'d  by  Thieves  to  accompUl'  their  purpofes  '/>. 

Tokens,   provincial  Coins,   refpefting  which  regulations  are   propofed  98 

Tmtie  of  the  Metropolis,  its  aftonilliing  Extent  explained  as  a  Temp- 

tation  to  Plunder  -  -  ''■5 

rranjf/sorfanon  firft  legalized  anno  171 8  "  "  ^'^'^ 

Offences  punLTiable  in  this  way  detailed  2  2C — 2J3 

New  South  Wales  and  the   Hulks  explained  236,  246 

Jreajon,  the  Laws  relative  to  it  explained,  viz. 

Of  High  Treafon  -  ".         1S9— 190 

The  great  Inaccuracy  of  the  ad  of  Edward  in.   in  blendmg 

together  crimes  difproportionatc  in  their  nature  J 

The  Laws  of  Cliina  relative  to  High  Treafon  >       '^w- 

Petty  Treafon,    how  puniiTied 
Twenty  Tkoufand  rife  every  morning  in  the  metropolis  without  know- 
ing how  they  are  to  be  fubfifted  through  the  day 
Tyburn  Ticket,  a  Premium    given    for  apprehending   and   profecuting 
Burglars,    Houfe-breakers,    and  Horfe-ftealers  ex- 


! 


plained  in 


156,  », 


u 


Ufeful  Cautions  to  Tradefmcn  and  others  againft  the  Tricks  and 
Devices  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers,  and  to  prevent 
Frauds  and  ImDofitio.ns  -  I^"      '3* 


Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,     A    Specification  of  what    conftitutes  this 

Offence 

Idle  and  Difjtderly  Perfons,  hov/ punuTisd  -  1-2 


2i2 

223 

43—53 

285,  n. 
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J^agrants  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  -  • 

Incorrigible  Rogues 
Veffeh  trading  to  the  River  Thames,  13,500  in  the    courfe    of  a 

year  c 

Volunteers,  Light  Horfe  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  their  eminent 
fervices,    great  patriotifm  and  humanity 

w 

jyaggom  going  and  returning  to  the  metropolis  with  merchandize  in 
the  courfe  of  a  year  eftimated  at  40,000,  including  their 
repeated  voyages  -  -  318 

War  the  means  of  employing;  Criminal  Delinquents  -  72 

Civil  Wars  feldum    waged  From   confiderations  of  virtue   or 

fecurity  of  liberty  -  -  iS/ 

TFjtch-houfes  in  the    /letropolis  -  -  166,  «_ 

Ji^a/c&«|^the  Mitropolis,  the  laws  relating  thereto  -  164 

JVatcbmen  and  Patroles  to  be  placed  under  the  controul  of  the  Police        7 
Their  miferable  Eftablifhment,  from  Sif^to  2s  a  night  3 

JVatchmen^  How  appointed  and  paid  -  ~j         164 

Their  general  U.ifitnefs  -  1  '■° 

The  Abufes  which  ariffi  from  this  foiirce  y        167 

The  N  imber  in  the  Metropolis  2,044  I 

Rewards  propofed  to  excite  vigilance  J 

jVatchmalers  io  ht  xtgi^zxti  -  -  283,  n, 

//^artf- and  Water-warlcs  in  the  Metropolis  _  412,   413 

Watermen  on    the    Thames,    Ad    34    Geo.    IIL    regulating    their 

Fares,  &;.  -  -  31 3 

Weft -India  Produce,  ^Ti  50,000  pilfered  in  a  year  _  4^ 

Tf^ifiminjier,  the  Adts  of  Parliament 'relative  to  its  Police  -  164 

Women  and  Children  of  late  years  regularly  frequent  the  tap-rooms  of 
Public  Houfes — a  proof  of  the  Corruption  of 
Morals  -  -  28 

Writs.  An  extraordinary  Statement  of  the  aftonifhing  Expence  of 
Small  Law-fults,  exemplified  by  an  authentic  Table  oi 
the  number  of  Writs  iifucd  in  Middlefex  in  the  courfe  of 
a  year  -  -  306 

The  Subjeft  further  explained  -  -  304,   307 
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